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Preface 


Caveat lector. Despite the vast amount of work by a huge number of individuals which is duly acknowledged above, 
beunder no illusion that this publication represents a comprehensive, definitive synthesis of more than 1,300 years 
of settlement at Stratton. Ten years of excavations have provided a fascinating insight into the development of a 
village from its origins as an Anglo-Saxon hamlet to its ultimate decline, but aside from the usual limitations on what 
archaeological evidence can reveal, funding shortfalls and the nature of the remains have still left considerable gaps 
in our understanding of the settlement, and many questions that remain essentially unanswered. This is hardly a 
situation unique to Stratton, but it is worth remembering while reading this publication that the constraints on 
fieldwork frequently resembled those of rescue excavations in the 1970s more closely than those of the decade in 
which this volume has at last been published. 


While the level of financial input provided by Bedfordshire County Council and English Heritage into the 
early excavations was considerable, especially for an excavation that was designed before the advent of PPG16 
revolutionisedthe planning system's approach to archaeology, the unanticipated extent and density of archaeological 
remains in the southern half of the site made it impossible to investigate them with the same thoroughness that 
could be employed in subsequent years. Not all features were excavated, including whole timber buildings and pit 
clusters: not only does this mean that the site phasing was established on sometimes tenuous and circumstantial 
evidence, but the recovered assemblages of artefacts and other finds - as large as they are in some cases - are 
unevenly represented across the excavations. The authors have endeavoured to take this bias into account in their 
interpretation of the remains, but the disparities still exist in the bald data, ready to trap the unwary researcher. 


The duration of the fieldwork and post-excavation programmes has also led to an unevenness in the level and 
character of detail that was recorded. Steps were taken to ensure a consistency of approach, but changes in 
personnel over the years inevitably hampered this, while advances in computer technology meant that strategies 
were adapted in order to take advantage of options which initially had not been available. The sheer scale of the 
datasets involved should also not be overlooked, especially when the early excavations took place in a fundamentally 
analogue era: large archaeological excavations in advance of infrastructure projects abound in the present day, yet 
the scale of the 1991-92 excavations alone was exceptional at the time. The story of Stratton had to be patched 
together in a piecemeal fashion as the datasets were broken down into manageable chunks, and it was not until the 
post-excavation programme was in its latter stages that the pieces could be reassembled and a composite picture 
of the village's development began to shine through. One might speculate what different image of Stratton might 
have been constructed if the excavations had taken place 20 years later, with twice the budget and an ample dose of 
hindsight - but in this respect at least, Stratton is far from exceptional. 


Despite all this, the authors believe that their interpretation ofthe evidence at Stratton as a whole is valid. Individual 
elements may well have been misinterpreted or incorrectly dated, but the overall picture that has emerged from 
the last 30 years of work forms a coherent narrative. We by no means wish to deter the reader, merely to encourage 
thoughtful consideration of the information presented, rather than blind acceptance. It is rare to be able to 
examine the bulk of an entire village's development from start to finish, and the evidence from Stratton offers 
much valuable insight into ordinary life in the English countryside. What we wish even more fervently, however, 
is that the publication of this volume will represent not so much an end as a new beginning - that researchers will 
use the data and evidence presented here to take the story further, revising and enhancing the image that we have 
tentatively elicited so far, and developing a wider synthesis of the pre-Industrial East Anglian countryside that lies 
beyond the scope of this publication. 
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About this publication 


Structure 
The publication is divided into two parts: a printed monograph, and a set of digital appendices. 


Printed monograph: this volume presents the project background in Chapter 1, followed by a chronological 
summary ofthe evidence in Chapters 2-6. More detailed discussions ofthe building forms represented, the artefacts 
recovered, the archaeobotanical evidence, and the faunal assemblage are contained in Chapters 7-10 respectively, 
with a thematic discussion of the overall evidence in Chapter 11. 


Digital appendices: full copies ofthe specialist reports on each type of dataset, plus artefact illustrations and the full 
phasing hierarchy, can be found on the Archaeology Data Service website at DOI: https://doi.org/10.5284/1090503. 


Terminology and abbreviations 


Archaeological features are referred to by their Group number, abbreviated to G1, G2, etc. Groups may represent 
either a single feature or several associated ones, such as the postholes of a building; where the latter applies, an 
individual feature within that Group is identified by its Feature number if required. Associated Groups are referred 
to as Land-use areas, abbreviated to L1, L2, etc. 


Pottery mentioned in the text is usually referred to by its relevant fabric code within the Bedfordshire Ceramic Type 
Series (maintained by Albion Archaeology). Some types of other artefact are assigned an RA (Registered Artefact) 
or OA (Other Artefact) number: those prefixed with OA are specifically discussed or illustrated in the text, whereas 
numbers prefixed with RA relate to the number sequence within the archive. 


ABG - associated bone group 
HER - Bedfordshire Historic Environment Record 
SFB - sunken-featured building 


Figures and Tables 


Illustrations and tables are numbered in their own unique sequence, e.g. Chapter 3 illustrations are numbered 
Figure 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, etc. and Chapter 3 tables are numbered Table 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, etc. Table and illustration numbers in 
the digital appendices are prefixed by the letter ‘A’ and their appendix number, e.g. tables in Digital Appendix 3 are 
numbered Table A3.1, A3.2, A3.3, etc. 


Date of writing 

While Chapter 11 was written in the year of publication, the preceding chapters were compiled as part of the 
draft publication submitted in 2016. Specific points within these chapters have been updated since then, but no 
systematic attempt was made to do so. The digital appendices contain original specialist reports which in some 
cases were written as far back as the 1990s; the year in which it was written is included in each. 


Location of the archive 


The Higgins Art Gallery and Museum, Bedford will be the repository for the physical archive of finds, site records 
and original post-excavation reports. Access to the digital archive can be gained via the Archaeology Data Service. 
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Summary 


Plans for large-scale development on the south-eastern edge of Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, led to the planning of 
a major archaeological excavation to investigate and record the deserted medieval village of Stratton, which lay 
partly within the affected area. Following evaluation in 1990, open-area excavation began in 1991, but it quickly 
became apparent that the medieval village was surrounded by the remains of its Anglo-Saxon precursor. Thus 
began a decade of excavations, exploring the village's development from its origins in the 5th century AD through 
to its demise in the 18th. They covered 12ha in total, exposing roughly half of the medieval village and representing 
one of the largest excavations of an Anglo-Saxon settlement to have taken place in England, certainly at the time. 


The village had modest origins, situated on previously uninhabited land and occupied by perhaps no more than two 
or three families at a time in the 5th and 6th centuries. Its expansion began in the 7th century, when the imposition 
ofan extensive field system suggests the influence of the Church, and a greater and more complex array of domestic 
structures can be identified. A new field system was set out in the middle Anglo-Saxon period, before a radical 
change in the settlement's layout was imposed in the 9th century. This occurred at roughly the same time as the 
Danelaw was established in this part of the country, although a direct causal link remains elusive. 


Changes to the layout of the settlement continued to be made throughout the Middle Ages, but its overall form had 
largely crystallised by the 11th or 12th century under the influence of the two manors which held land in Stratton. 
The capital messuage ofthe main Stratton manor is preserved as a scheduled site to the south-east of the excavation 
area. Part of another moated site and the two dovecots that were revealed represent a direct link with the medieval 
manors, while a substantial, high-status timber building may have been associated with one of their late Anglo- 
Saxon precursors. The other medieval buildings - mostly timber, though a few had masonry foundations - would 
have been inhabited by tenants of the manors. Documentary sources suggest that the resident lords of the manors 
gradually began to reduce the number of tenants in the late 17th or early 18th century, remodelling the village into 
the classic estate landscape of Stratton Park. 


The excavations revealed a settlement that was constantly in flux, when viewed from the perspective of its life 
over more than a millennium, but which in many ways remained remarkably constant over that period. Stratton 
was not a wealthy village, existing as a dependent township within the parish of Biggleswade, and the focus of the 
excavations lay primarily on the homes and activities of the ordinary villagers rather than the social elite. This 
publication chronicles 1,300 years of a small, low-status farming community - the crops they grew, the animals they 
reared, and the goods they traded or made themselves. 


The scale of the excavations means that only a summary of the data and a discussion of its significance can be 
presented within this bound volume. A range of more detailed specialist reports can be accessed online as digital 
appendices to this volume. 
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Chapter 1. 
Introduction 


Introduction 


The Stratton Project was prompted by the residential 
development of c. 40ha of land on the south-east 
fringes of Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. It comprised a 
multi-stage archaeological investigation undertaken by 
the Bedfordshire County Archaeology Service (BCAS; 
now Albion Archaeology), with the fieldwork element 
conducted between 1990 and 2001. Evaluation of the 
overall development area led to approximately 12ha 
of detailed excavation in total, with each sequential 
main phase of development preceded by archaeological 
clearance. The archaeological remains were plough- 
truncated but in places appeared as a dense, multi- 
period palimpsest of features. In essence, the project 
has produced evidence for the evolution of a rural 
settlement from its creation in the early Anglo-Saxon 
period to its disappearance as a result of post-medieval 
emparkment. 


Location, topography and geology 


The parish of Biggleswade is located in eastern 
Bedfordshire, in the middle Ivel Valley within the Great 
Ouse catchment (Figure 1.1). The former township of 
Stratton occupied the eastern third of the parish, with 
the settlement itself lying south-east of the modern 
town, centred roughly at TL 2050 4380. It occupied a 
slight ridge running north-south (c. 40m OD) between 
the Ivel, which flows c. 2km to the west, and one of its 
minor tributaries. London Road, immediately west of 
the settlement, marks the course of the former Roman 
road from Baldock to Sandy, which went on to join 
Ermine Street at Godmanchester. 


The solid geology beneath Stratton comprises the 
Woburn Sands Formation. The constituent sand may 
be loose or cemented into ferruginous sandstone, 
which provides a fairly soft and easily dressed building 
stone, suitable for walling (Moorlock et al. 2003: 9-11). 
The superficial geology of the Biggleswade district 
comprises glaciogenic deposits of the Lowestoft 
Formation, deposited by the Anglian ice sheet some 
400,000 years ago; these consist of till (Chalky Boulder 
Clay) and associated outwash sands and gravels 
(Moorlock et al. 2003: 13-14). Stratton sits on one of the 
smaller spreads of the latter mapped near Biggleswade. 


The local soils formed on the underlying sands and 
gravels comprise free-draining, sandy, argillic brown 


earths of the Sutton 1 association (Hodgson 1983). They 
provide good arable land which can be easily worked 
in both spring and autumn (Cranfield University 2014). 
To the east of Stratton there are calcareous clay soils of 
the Evesham 3 soil association, which are more prone 
to seasonal waterlogging, while alluvium occurs to the 
west in the Ivel Valley. 


Project background and nature of the investigations 


The site fell within the Stratton Residential 
Development Area (SRDA) - c. 40ha of largely arable land 
on the south-east fringes of Biggleswade, designated for 
development by Bedfordshire County Council. Stratton 
was already characterised by the Bedfordshire Historic 
Environment Record (HER) as a deserted medieval 
village (HER 518): aside from the place-name and 
documentary evidence, physical traces of the former 
settlement included a scheduled moated site; medieval 
pottery and tile in the ploughsoil; and cropmarks of a 
second moated site and a number of close boundaries. 


The first phase of evaluation took place in 1990. 
This was just before the implementation of PPG16: 
Archaeology and Planning, which effectively established 
the principle of developer-funded archaeology; the 
initial evaluation was therefore slightly less extensive 
than the subsequent phases were required to be. 
Bedfordshire County Council owned the land, and paid 
for the evaluation and the initial stages of detailed 
excavation on Phase 1 of the development area, but 
when the scale and significance of the archaeological 
remains became clear, additional funding was sought 
from English Heritage to complete the Phase 1 work. 
Evaluation of the Phase 2 and 3 areas was again funded 
by the County Council; Phase 3 was largely devoid of 
archaeological remains and required no further work, 
but a developer-funded excavation of the Phase 2 area 
was carried out. An indication of the relative size (by 
context count) of the principal episodes of fieldwork is 
shown in Table 1.1. 


Anticipating the large scale of the proposed work, the 
original project designs (BCAS 1990; 1992) highlighted 
the need to investigate when the settlement was 
established and abandoned, how it shifted across the 
landscape through time, how it was laid out, how it was 
organised both socially and economically, and how it 
fitted into the regional settlement pattern. 
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Table 1.1: Date and relative sizes of the individual excavations 


Nature of the post-excavation analysis 


With English Heritage funding, the results of the initial 
phase of excavation (SV91) were assessed for their 
analytical potential and an updated project design (UPD) 
was produced (Albion Archaeology 1994); appended 
to it were the results of the evaluation of the Phase 2 
area. The UPD established an analytical framework 
for the subsequent developer-funded elements of the 
investigations, the most important of which were also 
subject to assessment - SV598 (Albion Archaeology 
2000) and SV698 (Albion Archaeology 2003). 


From the outset, it was recognised that a single 
publication would be preferable to a series of individual 
reports on each element of the investigations. 
Accordingly, integrated, synthetic analysis of the 
data was deliberately deferred until all fieldwork was 
complete, in order that continual updating of work 
could be avoided. The final element of the fieldwork 
within the SRDA had been scheduled to take place in 
2007, but when the proposed Biggleswade Medical 
Centre development ultimately did not take place, 
Albion Archaeology (2010) submitted a project 
design to English Heritage for the completion of the 
integrated analysis and dissemination of the results of 
the fieldwork. Plans had previously been drawn up for 
a concise, one-volume monograph accompanied by a 
digital version on the Archaeology Data Service (ADS) 
website that contained hyperlinks, to allow an element 
of non-linear usage by giving access to a web-mounted 


Figure 1.1 (opposite page): Site location, showing former 
dependent townships of Biggleswade and the modern parish 
boundary 


Project code | Year  |Open-area excavations Contexts | % of total 
SV91 1990-91 |Phase 1A housing and infrastructure 15,965 62 
SV95 1995  |Phase 2 leisure centre 4355 17 

SV401 1995  |Phase2B housing 671 2 
SV429 1996  |Phase 1B social housing 2113 8 
SV472 1997  |Phase2 gas main 250 1 
SV505 1998  |Phase2 spine road 734 3 
SV598 1999 Phase 2 local centre 869 3 
SV698 2001  |Phase 2 tree belt 937 4 
Total 25,894 


digital resource. However, it was subsequently realised 
that the benefits of digital publication could be enjoyed 
with a less-complex, more cost-efficient approach 
(e.g. Piercebridge: Cool and Mason 2008). The project 
design therefore envisaged a printed monograph (this 
volume), with the bulk of the data available through the 
ADS website as digital appendices. 


Nature of the phasing structure and contextual 
hierarchy 


The lengthy sequence of excavations at Stratton 
generated a total of 26,603 context numbers. As 
a result, it was necessary to place them within a 
contextual hierarchy in order to help analyse the data, 
and also to help the reader get to grips with what 
was found. This programme of contextual analysis 
was undertaken over many years by an even greater 
number of people, and spanned the period in which the 
systematic use of computer databases and GIS software 
developed from being revolutionary new techniques 
to fundamental tools of post-excavation analysis. 
Increasing familiarisation with these new techniques, 
and periodic changes of personnel, meant that the 
resultant contextual hierarchy lacked a certain element 
of standardisation over time. However, this is most 
apparent at Group level, whereas the Land-use areas, 
Phases and Periods by which this volume is primarily 
structured received an overhaul during the final stages 
of contextual analysis, in order to make them more 
consistent and intelligible. A brief description is given 
below of what each of these hierarchical elements 
symbolises: 


G (Group): this ranges from a single deposit within 
the overall fill of a ditch, to the construction cut and 
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all the fills of a ditch; from the construction cut of a 
single posthole, to the cuts and fills of all the postholes 
that formed a single building. Only the most significant 
Groups are referred to in the text, but a full copy of the 
structural hierarchy is contained in Digital Appendix 
A1. 


L (Land-use area): collections of broadly contemporary 
and spatially coherent Groups, e.g. a farmhouse, 
its associated pens and enclosures, and any pits or 
outbuildings within them; or a broad expanse of 
agricultural or industrial activity that occupied a 
relatively discrete part of the landscape. Some of the 
Land-use areas represent individual farmsteads, which 
are likely to have had single owners (or tenants), 
whereas others are likely to have been inhabited or 
used by a number of families. 


Phases: divisions of Periods in which greater precision 
has been possible, in some cases, to place particular 
remains within the settlement's chronological or 
stratigraphic hierarchy. Period 4, for example, is split 
into Phases 4, 4a and 4b. Withinthe overall chronological 
span of Period 4, the features within Phase 4a are earlier 
than those in Phase 4b, based primarily on the available 
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stratigraphic evidence. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that Phase 4a represents the first half of Period 
4, and Phase 4b the second, and the features in either 
phase could be earlier than, contemporary with, or later 
than those features assigned just to Phase 4, for which 
there was less-precise dating and/or stratigraphic 
evidence. Where only two Phases are present within 
a Period, however (i.e. Periods 6 and 7), Phase 6a does 
indicate a range of activities that were broadly earlier 
than those in Phase 6, and those in 7b were broadly 
later than those in Phase 7. The relationship between 
Periods and Phases is given in Figure 1.2 in the form of 
a stratigraphic matrix. 


Periods: broad, chronological divisions. The dates that 
are given are no more than approximations, based on 
artefactual and scientific dating, and numerous features 
such as wells and buildings may have remained in use 
during subsequent Periods. These divisions are meant 
to give an overall indication of how the settlement at 
Stratton developed, rather than an exact date at which 
the developments occurred - the dating evidence is 
insufficiently precise in the vast majority of cases to 
allow that. 


Period 8: Post-medieval (c. AD 1550-1750) 


Period 7: Late medieval to early post-medieval (c. AD 1350-1550) 


Period 6: Medieval (c. AD 1150-1350) 


Period 5: Late Anglo-Saxon to Saxo-Norman (c. AD 850-1150) 


Period 4: Middle Anglo-Saxon (c. AD 600—850) 


Period 3: Early Anglo-Saxon (c. AD 400—600) 
Period 2: Early Iron Age 


Period 1: Neolithic to Bronze Age 


Figure 1.2: Contextual phasing hierarchy 


Archaeological background 
Earlier prehistoric 


Within Bedfordshire, significant quantities of 
Palaeolithic flintwork, mainly hand-axes, have been 
recovered from gravel deposits associated with the 
River Great Ouse and the River Lea, but fewer such 
discoveries have been made in the Ivel Valley. Amongst 
them, however, is a ‘bout coupé’ hand-axe from 
Sandy Quarry, c. 2km north of Biggleswade - a form 
typical of sites associated with Neanderthal activity 
in Britain before the Last Glacial Maximum (Stephens 
et al. 2010). Similarly, dispersed spreads of lithics from 
Sandy Quarry (Dawson and Maull 1996: 60) are the only 
material of Mesolithic date within the Ivel Valley. 


The start of the Neolithic period is traditionally 
associated with the introduction of agriculture into 
the British Isles. Initially, at least, it is likely that 
settled farming augmented, rather than replaced, 
the existing hunter-gatherer economy. Remains of 
Neolithic settlement are very sparse in the Ivel Valley, 
usually consisting of small scatters of flint tools or 
occasionally small clusters of pits. Sandy Quarry again 
provides evidence for this: two pits there produced 
850 sherds (11.3kg) of Carinated Bowl pottery, the 
first appearance of which has been dated to c. 3500 BC, 
together with a variety of flint artefacts and animal 
bone (Albion Archaeology 2015: 21). Broom Quarry to 
the west of Stratton also sees earlier 4th-millennium 
BC occupation in the form of scattered pits and tree- 
throws containing earlier Neolithic artefacts (Cooper 
and Edmonds 2007: 42). 


A small cluster of late Neolithic pits was identified next 
to Potton Road, north-east of Biggleswade (Jones 2009), 
and a Neolithic cursus (Abrams 2010), with a cluster 
of probable Bronze Age ring-ditches at its eastern 
end (Field 1974: 71), is known on the gravel terrace to 
the north of the town. A Bronze Age ring-ditch and 
associated cremation burials have been excavated 
within the King's Reach development, immediately 
north of Stratton (Albion Archaeology 2016: 18-19), 
while there is a cropmark of a presumed prehistoric 
ring-ditch (HER 16159) to the south of Dunton Lane. 


Iron Age and Romano-British 


Settlement in the middle Ivel Valley increased 
throughout the Iron Age, as the area developed into a 
densely settled, intensively managed landscape in the 
late Iron Age / Romano-British period. 


A well-ordered late Iron Age / Romano-British 
landscape with an extensive system of boundaries, 
droveways and settlements has been revealed at Broom 
Quarry on the gravel terraces to the west of the Ivel 
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(Cooper and Edmonds 2007: 147, figs 5.2 and 6.4). A 
similar settlement density has been revealed within 
Sandy Quarry to the north of Biggleswade (Albion 
Archaeology 2015; Dawson and Maull 1996: 62-3), with 
the Roman small town of Sandy lying beyond this. The 
town was established in the late 1st / early 2nd century 
(Dawson 1995) on the Baldock to Godmanchester road, 
which passed within c. 200 m of the later settlement 
of Stratton and probably followed a late Iron Age (or 
earlier) communication route. Roman Sandy probably 
developed from a late 1st-century BC Catuvellauni 
political centre; Baldock itself was also one of the 
Catuvellauni's principal oppida (Williamson 2010: 50). 


Anglo-Saxon 


There are different views on both the date of the 
Tribal Hidage and the identity of the overlord who had 
it drawn up (Featherstone 2001: 29). However, what 
the document neatly illustrates is the emergence of 
the Ivel Valley into history as part of the 7th- to 9th- 
century Mercian hegemony (Hart 1977: 44-7). The Gifla 
- i.e. the tribal group occupying the Ivel Valley - are 
assessed at 300 hides, the smallest unit of assessment 
in the document and the same as that of the Hicca who 
occupied the tributary Hiz Valley to the south. Both 
were part of Middle Anglia, the collective name for a 
group of some 15 smaller territorial units forming a 
broad frontier zone from the Wash to the River Thames, 
between the kingdoms of Mercia proper and those of 
the East Angles and the East Anglo-Saxons (Dumville 
1989: 127). Bede tells us that Peada, son of the Mercian 
king Penda, was sub-king of the Middle Angles in AD 
653-55 and that the Irish missionary priest Diuma 
became the first bishop ofthe Middle Angles and Mercia 
at that time. A separate diocese for the Middle Angles 
was established in AD 737 with the see at Leicester 
(Dumville 1989: 130-1; Hill 1981: figure 238). 


The unique, early 9th-century gold coin of Coenwulf (AD 
796-821) found on Biggleswade Common, to the north 
of the town, should also be considered in this political 
context. Its unusual, excellent state of preservation 
suggests it was in near-mint condition when it went 
into the ground (Williams and Cowell 2009: 36). Hart 
(1977: 58) notes how earlier Mercian kings made an 
annual royal progress between Tamworth and London, 
and it is tempting to speculate that the loss of the coin 
was associated with just such a journey by the king or 
one of his ealdormen along the former Roman road that 
crossed the Common. 


Although not as extensive as for the preceding late 
Iron Age / Romano-British period, there is plentiful 
archaeological evidence for the people recorded in the 
Tribal Hidage. In addition to Stratton itself, a number of 
significant sites have been found on the gravel terraces 
between Sandy and Biggleswade. 
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Early Anglo-Saxon burials are known from the 
environs of the Roman town of Sandy, although the 
circumstances of their discovery during 19th-century 
railway building make it difficult to assess their 
significance and, in particular, their relationship to 
the earlier settlement. At least 13 Anglo-Saxon urns, 
dated to the 5th/6th centuries, and a number of other 
artefacts are known to have come from Sandy (Kennett 
1970). There is little middle Anglo-Saxon evidence from 
the town, however, and by the late Anglo-Saxon period 
the focus of settlement had switched to the west bank 
ofthe River Ivel, close to the parish church. As a market 
and hundredal centre it was Biggleswade, rather than 
Sandy, that developed into the middle Ivel's only 
medieval urban centre. 


Evidence for Anglo-Saxon settlement on the eastern 
margins ofthe ancient parish of Northill has been found 
at Ivel Farm (within Sandy Quarry), c. 2.5km north-west 
of Stratton (Albion Archaeology 2015). The settlement 
comprises a dispersed, north-south-aligned spread of 
sunken-featured buildings (SFB) and pits, covering a 
distance of c. 450m on the gravel terrace west of the 
River Ivel. Artefact dating indicates that the excavated 
part of the settlement, at least, did not survive into 
the middle Anglo-Saxon period. Further north within 
Sandy Quarry, late Anglo-Saxon settlement evidence 
includes a large timber building, fence lines, paddocks 
and rubbish pits. Hurdle linings preserved in a series of 
intercutting pits are likely to have been associated with 
flax processing or fish/eel trapping (Dawson and Maull 
1996: 63-5). 


At King's Hill (within Broom Quarry) in Old Warden 
parish, two prehistoric monuments became the 
focus for 7th-century activity in the form of a small 
community cemetery and a rectangular building, 
interpreted as a shrine or mortuary structure (Cooper 
and Edmonds 2007: 205-7, figs 6.5 and 6.6). A late Anglo- 
Saxon burial (radiocarbon-dated to cal. AD 878-938) 
was also inserted into another barrow, c. 500m to the 
north-west (Cooper and Edmonds 2007: 71). These 
remains lie c. 3.5km west of Stratton, on the west side 
of the River Ivel. 


Medieval 


Ascheduled ringwork or castle sits on a low gravel island 
to the east of Brookland Farm, c. 350m west of the Ivel 
in Old Warden parish, surviving partly as a cropmark 
and partly as an earthwork. It has a circular platform, 
30-35m in diameter and surrounded by two concentric 
rings of ditches, with two baileys on its western side. 
Limited investigation has suggested a 12th-century 
date for the structure (Addyman 1966; Petre 2012: 70- 
1). The ringwork would have simultaneously controlled 
river traffic and an east-west routeway that led to a 
ford near Ivel Mill in the centre of Biggleswade. 


Historical background 
Paul CourtneyT 


A more in-depth version of this abridged section, fully 
cross-referenced to the primary sources, is to be found 
in Digital Appendix A2. 


Introduction 


Stratton and Holme were both hamlets or townships, 
each with its own field system, within the parish 
of Biggleswade, the manorial and parochial centre. 
It is hoped that setting Stratton in the context of 
this wider estate complex will shed more light on its 
development. A wider perspective should also partly 
compensate for the poor survival of early-modern 
manorial records, and especially the rarity of surviving 
deeds for all three townships in Biggleswade parish, a 
problem often associated with dependent townships. 
However, Bedfordshire is fortunate in the wide range 
of published primary sources, such as monastic 
cartularies, produced by the county historical society. 
The earliest map to cover the entire Biggleswade parish 
in detail is the tithe map of 1838, at which time all three 
townships were fully enclosed except for a few remnant 
strips in Biggleswade. This map does not give the 
separate township boundaries, but these can be readily 
determined from the pattern of land-ownership, 
field names (e.g. Holmside in Biggleswade), and the 
topography of the commons and field boundaries. 


Domesday estates 


The largest holder of land in Stratton at the time of 
Domesday Book was Ralph d'Isle, who also held land 
in the Biggleswade and Holme townships (Table 1.2). 
Archbishop Stigand of Canterbury held these lands 
in 1066. Both Stratton and Holme were chapelries 
of Biggleswade in the post-Conquest period, which 
suggests that all three townships were once closely 
linked manorially, presumably forming either a single 
estate or a fragment of an even larger estate. 


It has been suggested on the grounds of township size 
that Stratton was the original centre of this estate 
and was replaced after the Conquest by Biggleswade 
(Dawson 1994: 131-3). The ecclesiastical organisation 
argues against this idea, however, as it would have been 
highly unusual for Stratton to slip from parochial to 
chapelry status. The smaller size of Biggleswade may 
reflect a degree of economic specialisation, with its 
emphasis on meadowland apparent in both Domesday 
and the Hundred Rolls. Domesday records meadow 
there for 10 ploughs and 5s income from hay; it should 
be noted that meadowland was often valued at six times 
the worth of arable in 13th-century extents. Domesday 
Biggleswade was assessed for geld at 10 hides compared 
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Table 1.2: Domesday lords (with their antecessors in 1066) 


Biggleswade Stratton 

10 hides 7 hides, 1 virgate 
Ralph d'Isle10h |Ralph d'Isle 4h 
(Ab Stigand) (Ab Stigand) 


Holme 
7 hides, 1% virgates 


Ralph d'Isle 2h 
(Ab Stigand) 


(Leofwine, thane) 


Walter of Flanders 1 h, 1v 


Walter of Flanders 1h 
(2 sokemen) 


(3 sokemen) 


Walter Gifford 1h, V v 


Wm of Eu 3v 
(Aelfeva, Askell's man) 


Countess Judith 3% v 
(Alwin, Edward's man) 


Hugh de Beauchamp 1v 
(1 sokeman under Askell) 


Nigel of Aubigny 1h, zv 
(7 sokemen) 


Countess Judith 4h 
(Alwin-Edward's man) 


Countess Judith 1v 
(Godwin- Edward's man) 


Alwin, King's reeve 14h 
(Aelfric & Leofmer - 
beadles) 


Table 1.3: Taxation and ploughs on Ralph d'Isle's Biggleswade estate in 1086 


Hides |Ploughlands | Tenant ploughs | Demesne ploughs | Demesne hides 
Biggleswade 10 10 7 3 54 
Stratton 4 8 75 - 2 
Holme 2 5 5 2 - 


* 'and could be an eighth’ 


with the 7% hides of Stratton and 5% hides of Holme. It 
also had 5% hides of land in demesne with 3 demesne 
ploughs and two mills, although some of this demesne, 
the tenantry of which comprised 7 villeins, 10 bordars 
and 3 slaves, may have lain in the townships of Stratton 
and Holme. As in some other counties, for example 
Huntingdonshire, the demesne was hidated and not 
tax-exempt. The ploughland has been a matter of 
long controversy. Roffe (2000: 149-65) argued that 
it was an assessment of the extent of the taxable 
arable (warland) made in 1086, with the intention of 
measuring the potential for increased future taxation 
or geld. Certainly, the close coincidence of figures for 
ploughs and ploughlands on the estate of Ralph d'Isle 
tends to suggest there was little or no hidden land, as 
is sometimes the case with land held by sokemen or 
freemen (Table 1.3). 


Bordars were peasants with little or no land who largely 
subsisted through wage labour. The association of a 


Table 1.4: Recorded peasantry in 1086 (all estates) 


Biggleswade | Stratton | Holme 
Villeins 7 11 18 
Bordars 10 11 3 
Slaves 3 - - 
Named (?free) men - - 3 
Total 20 24 32 


high proportion of bordars and slaves is typical of major 
manorial centres and represents the workforce on the 
demesne (Faith 1997: 70-5, 83-8). A high proportion of 
bordars is also found at Stratton, but these may have 
found work on the lands ofthe soke tenants there (Table 
1.4). An association between high numbers of bordars/ 
cottagers and small manors, which were heavily reliant 
on paid labour, was noticed by Kosminsky (1956: 
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256-82) in his classic study of the north Bedfordshire 
hundred rolls. 


The structure of Domesday Book leaves little doubt 
that Biggleswade was the ancient caput of these three 
townships; less certain is whether it was once part of 
an even larger manor. Certainly, it gave its name to the 
hundred of Biggleswade, first recorded in Domesday 
Book. Hundredal meeting places could be on the edge 
of early territories rather than at their administrative 
centres, though there is no evidence to suggest that 
possibility here. In addition to the above-mentioned 
holdings, there were a number of small manors 
within Stratton and especially Holme. These all had 
in common the fact that they were held prior to the 
Conquest by sokemen or other freemen, all of whom 
seem to have had the right to sell or grant their lands. 
Sokemen are virtually absent from the three townships 
in the Domesday inquest, though this is most likely a 
reflection of the way Domesday was compiled - often 
ignoring free subtenants - rather than being due to 
their eviction (Walmsley 1968; Roffe 1990: 332). Even 
the 1066 figures may have underestimated the number 
of sokemen; for instance, the lands in Stratton of 
Leofwine, a thane, are likely to have been subtenanted. 


Large numbers of the Bedfordshire sokemen appear 
to have held their lands from the crown in 1066 (Abels 
1996: 20-2). Late-Saxon sokemen, in addition to paying 
rent or dues to a lord, were also often commended to a 
second lord who could act on their behalf in the courts; 
it was the successors of these commended lords who 
laid claim to the royal sokemen in Bedfordshire after 
1066. This opportunistic slicing-up of the royal soke 


resulted in many Bedfordshire estates or townships, 
including Biggleswade, having such a multiplicity of 
small manors in Domesday. The sokemen presumably 
found their freedom to sell their lands curtailed after 
the Conquest, though they probably continued to owe 
suit at the hundred court. Brown and Taylor (1989; 
1991) have traced back some of the numerous moated 
homestead sites in north Bedfordshire, an area of 
dispersed woodland-pasture settlement, to Domesday 
soke holdings. 


Later manorial history 
Biggleswade manor 


Henry I granted the manor of Biggleswade to Bishop 
Alexander of Lincoln in 1132 (Table 1.5). In 1215, King 
John granted the Bishop of Lincoln the right to have a 
weekly market and three to four days of fairs on all his 
manors. Henry III confirmed John's grant in relation 
to Biggleswade and Thame (Oxon) in 1227, and at the 
same time closed the market at Old Warden (Beds), a 
potential competitor to Biggleswade. A survey from 
c. 1220-28 records 54% burgages, held by 38 named 
burgesses, on the bishop's estate in Biggleswade, as 
well as two smithies and a 'place' or empty plot. An 
account roll of 1509-10 records 123 burgages paying a 
shilling each - £6 3s in total - with no decayed rents 
recorded. This growth is most likely to have taken place 
in the last three quarters of the 13th century, before 
the demographic crisis of the Black Death (Harvey 1991: 
6-7). The absence of decayed rents in 1509-10 may 
indicate that Biggleswade was able to recover well in 
the late Middle Ages, taking advantage of its favourable 


Table 1.5: Descent of Domesday Book fees 


Domesday Book fees |13th-century fees | Manors/lands 

Ralph d'Isle Bishop of Lincoln |Biggleswade manor with hamlets 

Countess Judith Huntingdon Stratton manor 

Countess Judith Huntingdon Sutton manor with hamlets 

Walter of Flanders ^ Wahull Langford, Stratton and Holme 
manor 

Nigel d’Aubigny Abingdon Priory | Holme and Stratton lands 

Walter Gifford Pembroke Millow, Dunton and Stratton manor 

Hugh Beauchamp Beauchamp Holme (tenanted by Abingdon) 

William d’Eu Pembroke Holme 

King King Holme: sergeantry land 


location on the Great North Road with access to the 
London food market. 


It seems likely that Biggleswade's urban development 
represents a deliberate attempt by the Bishop of Lincoln 
to capitalise on its role as a hundredal and market 
centre, favourably sited for commerce on a branch of 
the Great North Road. The place-name element -wade in 
"Biggleswade' indicates a ford, while 'Stratton' derives 
from Old English elements meaning the settlement 
on the ‘street’, i.e. a Roman road (Mawer and Stenton 
1926: 101-2). A field in the north-east corner of Holme 
township, adjacent to the Great North Road, bears the 
name Gallows Ditch (first documented in 1546); this 
presumably marks the site of a gallows, a reminder of 
the bishop's former juridical authority. The site marks 
the convergence of the bounds of Biggleswade, Holme 
and Stratton (Cole 1917: 139-41). The bishops' urban 
foundation at Biggleswade, like those of many secular 
lords, took advantage of a potentially favourable site 
and the growing population and economy in the 12th 
and 13th centuries (Britnell 1978; 1981; Beresford 
1967; see Godber 1969: 50-62; Beresford and Finberg 
1973: 65-6 for Bedfordshire). The only evidence of a 
formal charter is the claim in 1294 by the burgesses 
of Biggleswade that they could decide the inheritance 
of their burgages. The conclusions of an investigation 
ordered by the bishop are unrecorded, but freedom of 
inheritance is a major characteristic of burgage tenure 
and was the norm in post-medieval Biggleswade. 


The bishop's manor of Biggleswade also included lands 
in Stratton and Holme (see below): the survey of c. 
1220-28 notes 37 customary tenants holding 22 virgates 
in Biggleswade and 16 customary tenants holding 11% 
virgates in Stratton and Holme. A notable feature of the 
early 13th-century survey is the marked expansion of 
customary tenants from Domesday, when only seven 
villeins are recorded, implying, at most, seven standard 
holdings or virgates (commonly 20-40 acres (8-16ha) 
each). This would seem to imply that about 15 virgates 
of demesne were transferred to tenant use. Population 
expansion and partible inheritance probably accounts 
for the further population increase and subdivision of 
virgates. However, it is possible that the Biggleswade 
population was not as high as these figures suggest and 
that the newly tenanted demesne was largely taken 
up by burgage holders. Indeed, the offer of land in the 
open fields may have been one of the attractions to lure 
burgage tenants to settle. 


In 1547, Bishop Henry of Lincoln exchanged the manor 
of Biggleswade with Edward VI for other lands. At 
this time, Biggleswade parish (including Stratton and 
Holme) was stated to have 550 housling people or 
communicants (Brown and Page-Turner 1908: 6-7). In 
1563, 166 families are listed in the bishop's returns for 
the parish, including Stratton and Holme. 
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The Huntingdon manors: Sutton and Stratton 


The lands held by Countess Judith, the Conqueror's 
niece, formed the honor of Huntingdon in the 12th and 
13th centuries; the honor was dismembered through 
forfeitures in the 14th century (Farrer 1923-25: ii, 
296-301). The Huntingdon estate had two separate 
manors, with lands intermingled with the Biggleswade 
estate: some of these lands may have been acquired 
from another post-Domesday lord, thus explaining the 
overlapping manorial organisation in Stratton. The 
manor of Sutton had attached hamlets in Stratton, 
Holme and Potton, and passed through several families 
inthe 12th and 13th centuries (Farrer 1923-25: ii, 383-7; 
Page 1912: ii, 247). 


The subsequent history of Stratton ‘hamlet’ is obscure, 
although the Enderbys (see below) appear to have held 
it in the 15th century. Account rolls of 1425-27 upon 
the death of the Earl of Westminster, then the feudal 
overlord of Sutton manor, record two tofts, two orchards 
and 40 acres (c. 16ha) of arable in Stratton. This closely 
coincides with the statement of a 1488 inquisition upon 
the death of Richard Enderby that the same holding 
then comprised a capital messuage and 40 acres. 


There was also a separate Stratton fee in the honor 
of Huntingdon, held in 1242-43 as one knight's fee by 
Robert del Hoo, who married Amia Rikespald. The 1297 
taxation indicates that Stratton manor was held by 
Margaret Rikespaud, who in 1322 granted a messuage, 
2 carucates and 28 acres (11ha) of land, 12 acres (5ha) 
of meadow, and £3 15s 64d of rents in Stratton, Millow, 
Dunton, Biggleswade, Holme and Potton (clearly held of 
several manors) to William Latimer. The fact that this 
was done by foot of fine suggests that she did not hold 
by knight's tenure. In 1381, upon the death of William 
Latimer's grandson, the manor of Stratton comprised 
160 acres (c. 65ha) of arable worth 26s 8d per annum, 
and rents of assize of 33s 4d. 


A number of de Strattons, presumably free peasants, 
appear in such sources as charter-witness lists from 
around 1200, though it is far from clear that this was 
a surname at this stage as opposed to statement of the 
place of habitation. John de Stratton, a free peasant who 
held lands in Stratton in 1276, and Matilda de Stratton, 
listed under Holme in the 1297 taxation, are potential 
ancestors (Fowler 1919: 15).John de Stratton is recorded 
as being a yeoman ofthe Black Prince in the years 1359- 
64 (Emmison 1944), rising from the peasantry (albeit 
the highest stratum) to high office probably as a reward 
for military service during the Hundred Years War, first 
under the Black Prince and then Richard II. 


The inheritance of the manor of Stratton in 1403 by John 
Neville (Baron Latimer) reunited Sutton and Stratton 


manors in the same hands again. The Enderby family 
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was leasing the manor in the 1390s, and acquired it in 
perpetuity sometime between 1412 and 1427, appearing 
to have dwelt actually in Stratton. An estate that was 
granted in 1450 to John and Maud Enderby of Stratton 
comprised a messuage, two tofts called ‘Whitbredes’, 
200 acres (81ha) of land and 20 acres (8ha) of meadow 
in Stratton and Holme; it is clear that these lands were 
held freely, butthe lordship to which they were attached 
is not clear. The Enderby family thus dominated 
Stratton through both their manorial possessions and 
their permanent residence there. The manor passed 
by marriage to the Pigott family in the 16th century 
before being sold to the Andersons in 1588, whose chief 
residence was at Eyworth, Bedfordshire. The freehold of 
the above lands, and probably the customary tenants, 
appear to have been acquired by Sir Edmund Anderson 
II prior to his death in 1638; certainly the 1838 tithe 
map and accompanying apportionment indicates that 
the manor of Biggleswade no longer had any lands in 
Stratton. In 1764, the Stratton estate was purchased 
by the Barnetts, who were the chief landowners in the 
19th century (Page 1912: ii, 211; Webb 1985); the smaller 
'Sunderland' estate in Stratton was held in 1838 by Sir 
George Cornwall and the Rev. Arthur Annesley. 


Ecclesiastical organisation 


For the purposes of ecclesiastical governance in 
medieval England, dioceses were subdivided into 
archdeaconries, which in turn were subdivided into 
rural deaneries, groups of parishes similar in size to 
hundreds or wapentakes. The origins of this system are 
unclear, but it appears to have evolved inthe late 11th or 
12th century and was recorded in the Taxatio Ecclesiastica 
of 1291. The boundaries of the archdeaconries and rural 
deaneries in eastern England generally corresponded 
with units of the secular local government hierarchy 
(Winchester 1990: 69-75). In accordance with this 
pattern, the archdeaconries within the diocese of 
Lincoln mostly corresponded with shire boundaries, as 
was the case with the Archdeaconry of Bedford; there 
was also a close correspondence between the rural 
deaneries and hundredal boundaries in neighbouring 
Huntingdonshire (Huxley-Robinson 1992: 11, figs 
1-2). However, the situation in Bedfordshire was 
quite different (Godber 1969: 37, figure 11), and it 
is likely that the residual influence of early minster 
church territories was a determining factor in the 
establishment of the boundaries of the rural deaneries. 


The middle Anglo-Saxon minster at Elstow was centred 
on a parochia whose boundaries were later preserved in 
the rural deanery of Bedford (Haslam 1986). Similarly, 
the rural deanery of Fleete may represent the territory 
of Flitton minster, for which late 10th-century 
documentary and archaeological evidence exists (Crick 
2007: 91-100; Wardill and Shotliff forthcoming). Eastern 
Bedfordshire - essentially the drainage basin of the Ivel 
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Valley - was covered by the rural deanery of Shefford, 
atthe centre of which lay Biggleswade. It is tempting to 
see this rural deanery as an echo of the boundaries of a 
minster parochia centred on Biggleswade. 


There can be little doubt that Biggleswade already had 
a church at the Conquest, despite the lack of explicit 
documentation: the question is whether it was a 
minster church. There is little in the current street plan 
of Biggleswade to indicate the presence of a former 
minster precinct, but the church is perched over the 
River Ivel near an important early east-west routeway - 
a common topographical location for a minster church. 
Archaeological work within the graveyard identified 
four phases of burial, with the graves on a variety of 
alignments (Jones 2009; Winter 2009: i): this suggests a 
prolonged period of use, although without radiocarbon 
dating the longevity of the sequence remains unknown. 
There are also reports of undated burials 100m south 
of the present-day graveyard; again, it is unknown 
whether or not these represent burials within a wider 
minster precinct that subsequently shrank under the 
pressure of urban development. 


In 1132 the church was granted to the Bishop of Lincoln 
as a prebend to support one of the cathedral canons, 
a fate of many old minsters (Blair 2005: 364). The fact 
that Biggleswade was held by Archbishop Stigand in 
1066 may also be an indication of its value, given his 
reputation for acquiring personal wealth at the expense 
of the church: Smith (1994: 206) estimates that at least 
one third of his landed interests were accumulated 
from ecclesiastical houses. Domesday Book records 
Stigand as holding 361 manors, the great majority in 
East Anglia but with seven estates in Bedfordshire, 
including Biggleswade and the largest manors in 
Stratton and Holme. 


The appointment of vicars to serve the church of 
Biggleswade is recorded from 1277 onwards, and 
Biggleswade is recorded as the most valuable church 
in the Ivel Valley in the late 13th-century Taxatio 
Ecclesiastica. In 1379, the clerical poll tax records a 
rector (Robert de Stratton) as well as a vicar and eight 
chaplains (one of whom presumably served Stratton), 
indicating a collegiate structure; this may reflect its 
pre-Norman status as a minster, or it may have been a 
12th/13th-century attempt to provide for an expanding 
urban population. 


Among the sources of income specified for the vicar 
was the right to any gifts made to the 'trunks' or coffers 
of Stratton and Biggleswade, implying the existence of 
a chapel at the former (Rot. Graves (Davis 1925: 209)). 
In 1317, Thomas de Northfleet, a canon of St Paul's, 
left money for the repair of the chapel of St Mary in 
Stratton; a papal indulgence was granted to those who 
gave alms towards the repair of the chapel. There is no 


contemporary evidence, however, that the chapel of St 
Mary had any burial or baptism rights. 


Economy and demography 
Medieval economy and social structure 


In the absence of any agricultural accounts for the 
Middle Ages, the most revealing document for the 
agrarian economy is the taxation on moveables. 
Uniquely, the local rolls of assess for 1297 survive for 
several of the Bedfordshire hundreds and towns, listing 
crops, stock and other moveable goods. Furthermore, 
they have been published in translation by Gaydon 
(1959). The rolls, however, present several problems. 
The returns for crops and livestock are clearly too low 
to be realistic (Gaydon 1959: xx-xxi, xxxi), leading 
Willard (1934: 84-5) to suggest that the crop figures 
only included crops available for sale after allowance 
for subsistence. Meanwhile Gaydon suggests that 
evasion is the explanation for the unrealistically low 
livestock figures. The taxation data, while a valuable 
source, still needs to be used with caution. 


The roll for Biggleswade vill only partially survives, while 
Holme has been combined with Astwick. Nevertheless, 
a few features clearly emerge about the rural economy 
of the Biggleswade estate. The most important crops 
in Biggleswade, both on the bishop’s demesne and on 
the tenants’ lands, were rye and drage (an oats/rye 
mixture) and barley; no mention is made of wheat. Hay 
and/or straw are also listed on the demesne (10s of hay) 
and on three out of eight peasant holdings; Domesday 
valued the hay on the d'Isle manor of Biggleswade at 
5s. This cropping regime seems to reflect Biggleswade’s 
geology, with its alluvial and gravel soils. The demesne 
had 30 sheep and 10 lambs, while the largest of the 
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tenant flocks recorded comprised 16 sheep and 4 lambs, 
though these are likely to be gross underestimates given 
what is known of medieval stocking rates in general. 


By contrast, Stratton’s roll survives in full. The 
manorial lord William Latimer is listed under Sutton, 
where he has the highest valuation of the surviving 
rolls at £25 4s 6d and a sheep flock of 91 ‘muttons’. The 
demesne in Stratton appears to be held at this date by 
Margaret Rikespaud and is valued at £3 5s 2d. Wheat 
predominates in Stratton, followed by drage and only 
small amounts of rye, which may suggest richer soils. 
Hay is only noted (valued at 2s) on the holding of 
Margaret Rikespaud, although hay and/or forage are 
recorded on some of the larger holdings. No sheep are 
mentioned at all on Margaret’s holding, and the largest 
tenant flocks were 11 ewes with 4 lambs and 12 ewes 
with 4 lambs respectively. The pattern in Holme and 
Astwick is similar. Peas were grown on most holdings 
across all three townships, while mares, cows and 
oxen are also widely recorded. Although few medieval 
manorial account rolls survive from Bedfordshire, 
analysis by Campbell et al. (1993: 46, 54, 68) suggests 
that at least the eastern fringes of the county lay within 
the area regularly supplying London with grain in the 
late 13th and early 14th century. 


Analysis of the 1297 taxationrevealsabinary distribution 
of wealth within Stratton and its neighbours (Tables 1.6 
and 1.7). This undoubtedly reflects the basic division 
evident in Domesday between villeins and sokemen, 
although the distinction had no doubt become more 
complicated in the interim due to an emerging land 
market and manorialisation. A dower agreement of 
1508-09 for Anne Enderby indicates that some of the 
holdings in Stratton manor, almost certainly free or 
sokeland, were over 100 acres. The largest customary 


Table 1.6: Analysis of the 1297 taxation in Stratton 


1 7 S 1 - 2 


Bishop's tenants 


Other tenants - 8 


Table 1.7: Analysis of 1297 taxation in various vills 


«10s 10s-14s11d | 15s-19s11d | 20s-29s11d 30s-39s11d | >40s 
Holme and Astwick 4 10 6 2 3 7 
Biggleswade - 4 1 1 - 3 
Stratton 1 15 1 4 3 4 
e mmm 
11 o mm 
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Table 1.8: Lay subsidies: number of tax payers with 


assessment 
1309 1332 
Biggleswade 37 (£6 12s 0d) 39 (£5 2s 6d) 
Stratton 21 (£2 5s 8%d) 29 (£2 9s 8%d) 


Holme and Astwick 24 (£3 17s) 34 (£3 9s 4d) 


Table 1.9: Taxation rankings of Stratton within Biggleswade 


hundred 
1309 1332 
Wealth 13 14 
No. of taxpayers 12- 9- 
Total no. of vills 14 15 


tenant (ie. a villein) of the bishop in Stratton was 
Geoffrey Palmer, whose estate was valued at 39s 8%d 
and who was a resident of Stratton. 


Taxation rankings and demography 


In 1297 Stratton was ranked 11th out of 15 taxation 
vills in Biggleswade hundred in terms of monetary 
assessment. Unfortunately, the lists of taxpayers 
are incomplete for several vills. Tables 1.8 and 1.9 
summarise lay subsidies for the years 1309 and 1332 
(Hervey 1925: 68, 112), in which Stratton was ranked, on 
numbers of taxpayers, equal 12th out of 14 vills in the 
hundred, and equal 9th out of 15 vills respectively. No 
records survive for Biggleswade or Stratton from the 
1377, 1379 or 1381 poll taxes. In the 1334 lay subsidy, 
Stratton was assessed at £2 13s 8d, ranking 14th out of 
15 vills in the hundred (Glasscock 1975: 1-2). 


The Nonarum Inquisitiones of 1342 record contraction 
of arable lands in 49 out of 111 vills in the county. 
However, only two vills out of ten in Biggleswade 
hundred - Potton and Tempsford - had any reduced 
arable (frisc) recorded (Baker 1970), just as there is 
evidence elsewhere for increased leasing of demesnes 


and for a growth in pastoral farming in the later Middle 
Ages. However, Bedfordshire did not experience much 
late medieval or Tudor enclosure, and deserted villages 
are rare. Lay landlords who kept a proactive interest 
in their lands were able to increase their wealth in the 
15th century, even though Bedfordshire slid down the 
rankings of richest counties between 1334 and 1515. 
Its population recovered slowly after the 14th-century 
crisis compared to other areas, and as late as 1563 may 
not have exceeded that of 1334 (Harvey 1984: 178-92; 
Cornwall 1959: 264). 


Unfortunately, the detailed returns from the 1524/5 
lay subsidies do not survive for Biggleswade hundred. 
Total hundred returns suggest it fell midway in wealth 
between the poorer north-west of the county and the 
rich Chiltern edge (Sheail 1998: i, 61-2; ii, 9-11). In 1666, 
98 out of 168 households listed in Biggleswade had only 
one hearth, compared to 9 out of 20 in Holme and 4 out 
of 18 in Stratton (Table 1.10). Of the 168 Biggleswade 
households, 50 were excused (discharged) from paying 
tax on grounds of poverty and a further five for being 
empty. The reduction of households from 168 to 151 in 
Biggleswade between 1666 and 1670 is probably due to 
evasion or recording differences rather than any real 
decline (Table 1.11). However, in the case of the 1670 
hearth tax for Holme it is explicitly recorded that seven 
'several habitations' had been pulled down before Lady 
Day 1669. The published 1670 hearth tax recorded 15 
tax payers in Stratton as well as two persons receiving 
constant alms who were exempt from the tax (Marshall 
1933: 78). The 1670 hearth tax listed 56 hearths in total 
in Stratton, of which 17 belonged to Sir John Cotton. 


Using a multiplier of 4.25, the 1670 tax suggests a 
population of 72 in Stratton and 60 in Holme, or 132 
combined. These figures can be compared with those 
of 80 and 64 (144 combined) recorded for the two 
townships in the 1801 census (Table 1.12). Stratton 
and Holme experienced a slight estimated population 
growth of 9% between 1670 and 1801. However, this 
was during a period of marked general increase in 
population. Marshall, using the same 4.25 multiplier 
on the 1670 figures, estimated an overall increase in 
Bedfordshire population of just over 6096 between 1670 
and 1801 (Marshall 1933: 13-14). However, he made an 


Table 1.10: 1666 hearth tax statistics 


Householdslisted | Taxpayers HE / a Hearths, inc. exempt aan 
Biggleswade 168 113 50/5 339 98 
Stratton 18 15 2/1 61 4 
Holme 20 15 3/2* 47 9 


* one forge and one newly built house not charged 
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Table 1.11: 1670 hearth tax statistics 


Receivers n ; 
; Discharged One-hearth | Population 
* ** 
Householdslisted* | Taxpayers | of aia households Hearths households estimate 
Biggleswade 151 125 15 11 311 70 c. 642 
Stratton 15 15 0 0 56 2 c. 72 
Holme 14 10 4 0 33 2 c. 60 
* includes those on constant alms 
** includes those exempted from tax 
Table 1.12: 1801 census statistics 
1801 houses | 1801 empty houses | 1801 families |1801 population 

Biggleswade 298 3 241 1650 

Stratton 8 0 9 80 

Holme 11 2 12 64 


error in taking the 1801 population figure for Stratton 
as the combined figure for both Holme and Stratton, 
thus suggesting a falling population (Marshall 1933: 27, 
78). 


Stratton 


A foot of fine of 1199-1200 relates to land lying in the 
North and South Fields of Stratton. However, only one 
other reference naming a field in Stratton has been 
found - a deed relating to land in Stratton's North Field 
in 1336-37 (Fowler 1919: 20). It thus seems likely that it 
had a two-field system like Holme, though the evidence 
is not conclusive. Surveys of the manor of Stratton were 
made during the reign of James I (i.e. 1603-05) and in 
1639; these surveys have unfortunately been lost, but 
both documents are said to have been made with a view 
towards enclosure, implying that the township was still 
unenclosed in 1639. The inquisition post-mortem of 
Sir Edmund Anderson II (d. 1638) refers to land in the 
South Field (formerly Ash Field), which may be a further 
indication of open-field survival. In 1802, Stratton was 
said to be fully enclosed except for 2 acres belonging 
to Lord Spencer; this can be identified with the 3 acres 
(c. 1ha), tenanted by Mr Rudd, which were said to lie in 
Stratton field in the 1722-44 survey. 


The medieval documentation sheds little light on the 
layout of the village. As noted above, a chapel and 
an adjacent cottage (granted to Harrold Priory) are 
documented. In 1275, a coroner's court recorded that 
Robert le May of Stratton died while digging with a 
pickaxe into the wall of a building in William le Bole's 
courtyard, in order to demolish it. Unfortunately, 
the wall collapsed upon him and he died two days 
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later (Hunnisett 1961: 64). The Huntingdon manor of 
Stratton almost certainly had a manor house in the 
village by this time, perhaps even with a late Anglo- 
Saxon antecedent, though it was probably occupied 
only on an occasional basis by its early lords. In the late 
13th and early 14th century it was held by Margaret 
Rikespaud, but probably not by knight's tenure. 


The Enderby family's acquisition of the main Stratton 
manor around the end of the 14th century seems to 
have marked the transition to a permanent lord living 
in the village (Hervey 1925: 115-16). The larger of the 
two moated sites in Stratton was probably the site of 
the main Huntingdon manor of Stratton; the more 
northerly moat may perhaps have been associated 
with the Sutton sub-manor in Stratton, though this is 
far from certain. The exchequer reported in 1568 that 
a labourer digging in a tenement called the Well Yard 
in Stratton had found a hoard of gold coins, including 
36 nobles, 13 half-nobles and a single quarter-noble. 
The treasury noted the finding of a further coin hoard 
in 1770, which came from the former site of Stratton 
manor as it stood in 1636. 


The 1838 tithe map shows Stratton House lying within 
its park, with an outlying huntsman's house and 
kennels behind a hedge. The lodge later became Kennel 
Farm and was described as ‘mainly built of timber with 
thatched and tiled roofs' in a 1910 sales catalogue, 
though it had largely been rebuilt by 1930 (Webb 1985: 
14). Both the Stratton moats had been turned into 
copses by 1838. Lines of trees in the landscape look as 
though they were positioned to improve the view from 
the mansion as well as act as wind breaks. Beyond the 
park, the rest of the Barnett estate was divided between 
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Table 1.13: Numbers of Holme and Stratton wills 1600-1799 


1600-24 | 1625-49 | 1650-74 | 1675-99 | 1700-24 | 1725-49 | 1750-74 | 1775-99 
Holme - 2 - 9 1 1 1 1 
Stratton 1 1 3 10 6 4 2 3 


four tenant farms, with two further farms on the 
'Sunderland' estate. Stratton manor had a water mill in 
1436, but it is not otherwise recorded. 


Conclusion 


Very little research has been done on early modern 
agriculture in Bedfordshire. This no doubt reflects 
the fact that few probate inventories have survived, 
though a surviving suite from the Jacobean period 
has been published (Emmison 1938). Apart from the 
dispersed settlement area of the north, the county was 
dominated by a champion landscape of villages and 
Midlands-style open fields. Enclosure was mostly late, 
achieved by Acts of Parliament in the late 18th and 19th 
centuries (Batchelor 1813: 217-75; Stone 1794: 25-7). 
Bedfordshire seems to have been a prosperous county 
of mixed agriculture in the early modern period, with 
London providing an important market. In the early 
18th century, Daniel Defoe noted its export of wheat and 
barley malt to London as well as the shipping of wheat 
from Bedford to King's Lynn and on to the Netherlands. 
He also recorded the importance of the lace and straw- 
hat-making industries in maintaining prosperity in 
Bedfordshire. One branch of the Great North Road ran 
through Biggleswade, which was an important droving 
route to London, bringing livestock from the grasslands 
ofthe Midlands and the fen country (Cole and Browning 
1962: (2), 113, 123, 130). 


A published collection of Bedfordshire inventories 
for the years 1617-20 suggests that cereals were the 
dominant crops, with a few pulses and flax. Yeoman 
farmers commonly held 20-30 cows and 50-60 sheep, 
the latter folded in the open fields. Thomas Stonein 1794 
noted the fattening of calves for the London veal trade 
in the south of the county, a practice which Thomas 
Batchelor in 1813 stated as being concentrated in the 
Biggleswade area. Stone also noted the importance of 
butter production in the southern part of the county, 
again for the London market. By contrast, Batchelor 
noted dairying as being concentrated in the Woburn 
and Ampthill area in the west of the county (Stone 
1794: 28-9; Batchelor 1813: 525-6). After the coming 
of the railway in 1850, market-gardening became a 
major part of the local agrarian economy. An article in 
the Biggleswade Chronicle of 25 July 1947 reported that a 
lot of flax used to be grown on Stratton Farm, and that 
some of the pits used for retting could still be seen. 
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The desertion of Stratton and shrinkage of Holme seem 
linked to improvement of the landscape in the 17th and 
18th centuries. Both townships had resident lords and 
developed into 'closed' villages, where the lord had a 
great deal of social and economic power. Such closed 
villages tend to be marked by their tight control of 
settlement laws, a lack of squatting, and an absence of 
non-conformist chapels (Holderness 1972; Mills 1980). 


The dating of enclosure and desertion in Stratton is 
unclear. The 1670 hearth tax suggests that the main 
process of village desertion post-dates this document, 
though it may already have been underway. By 1801, the 
census suggests that the number of tenant houses in the 
township had halved since 1670. Table 1.13 analyses the 
chronological distribution of wills in the Bedfordshire 
Records Office index assigned to Stratton and Holme. 
Unfortunately, it is uncertain how much this pattern 
reflects the extent to which wills were differentiated 
from Biggleswade, the site of the parish church, while 
the pattern of wills may also be a reflection of social 
and age structures rather than overall population. If 
it is real, the post-Restoration increase in will-making 
may reflect increased prosperity and an increased use 
of wills. 


The pattern of Stratton wills (Table 1.13) is suggestive 
of a gradual decline in the population from the end 
of the 17th century to the middle of the 18th century, 
though these patterns should be treated with caution. 
Nevertheless, the Cotton family would seem to be the 
likely candidates for the remodelling of Stratton into 
a classic estate landscape in the late 17th or early 18th 
century, although it may have taken several decades 
to achieve. Certainly, the account given by the Lyson 
brothers indicates a long-term policy of buying out 
freehold and copyhold tenancies. The former Stratton 
Hall Farm (listed Grade II and now a hotel), with its 
17th-century timber element, may represent a sole 
survivor from the original village layout. 


There is no indication that Stratton and Holme were 
particularly struggling in the later Middle Ages or early 
modern period. Nevertheless, they were subsidiary 
townships to a large manorial and hundredal centre, as 
a result of which they were small in size and population. 
This was probably a major factor in facilitating both 
enclosure and depopulation, though these are not 
inevitably linked (Yelling 1977: 51-2, 218). The most 


important factor of all in their desertion appears to be 
the motivation of individual resident-landlords in both 
Holme and Stratton. Despite the complex medieval 
lordship patterns, ownership was split by the early 
modern period between the enclosers and a single 
lesser landlord in each township. The social structure 
and ownership patterns are difficult to work out in 
detail, but there appear to have been a number of large 
farms already in existence in both Holme and Stratton. 
These probably owe as much to their origins as large 
soke holdings as to the later land market. Consolidation 
of the townships into large and mostly compact estates 
was thus made relatively easy. At the other end of the 
spectrum, at least in Holme, there appear to have been 
a number of relatively small landholders, whether 
genuine cottagers or small copyholders, who were 
vulnerable. 


Landlords consolidated and enclosed their estates for 
a mixture of economic and aesthetic reasons (Clay 
1985: 177-85). There has been a long debate, indeed 
since the time of early modern enclosures, as to what 
effect enclosure had on the cottagers and rural poor. 
The most comprehensive recent reassessment by Snell 
(1985: 138-227) came to the conclusion that cottagers 
did indeed suffer overall through both loss of common 
rights and the paucity of wage labour. In some areas 
the impact of enclosure was undoubtedly mitigated 
by opportunities for wage-work in industry, but this 
was not the case for males in the Biggleswade area. 
In both Holme and Stratton, enclosure seems to have 
led to the disappearance of the small copyhold farmer 
from the landscape, while cottage tenants disappeared 
entirely from the landscape of Stratton. The 1838 tithe 
apportionment still records that some Biggleswade 
cottages had rights of common, but the post-enclosure 
landscape was dominated by large consolidated tenant 
farms, no doubt seen as a better long-term investment 
by the landowners. It also seems likely that there was 
a shift after enclosure, at least initially, towards more 
grass for dairy production for the London market. 


The destruction of cottages was probably also 
encouraged by a desire to escape the imposition of poor 
rates. Thomas Stone in 1794 noted, "There is a scarcity 
of comfortable cottages for the poor in this county 
lie. Bedfordshire]; and the farmers are more studious 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 


to prevent this very necessary class of men making 
settlements upon them, than to provide them useful 
and profitable employment' (Stone 1794: 56). Social 
reasons may also have played a part, notably the desire 
to rid townships of a social group seen as potentially 
dissolute and/or radical. 


The 1801 census figures point to population stagnation 
rather than depopulation in both Holme and Stratton. 
However, the population statistics may hide a change 
within the lower strata of these townships' populations 
from permanently resident small farmers or cottagers 
towards household and farm servants who lived- 
in. Many people in the early modern period served 
as servants for only part of their life cycle, prior to 
marriage. Certainly, both townships seem to have 
seen the targeted displacement of the cottager and 
small landowner. It is unclear how closely it was 
linked to the process of enclosure as such, as the main 
documented episode of cottage clearance in c. 1666-69 
occurred a couple of decades after enclosure. Both 
phenomena should be seen as elements in a wider 
process of landscape 'improvement' motivated by a 
mixture of economic, social and aesthetic concerns. 
The landowners and their stewards deliberately 
destroyed the local village community marked by its 
socially disparate inhabitants and communally run 
open-fields. In their place emerged a landscape of the 
country house and its park, surrounded by discrete and 
enclosed tenant farms. 


By 1830, service had largely died out in southern 
England, a process which contributed to the subsequent 
rural population decline as farm workers clustered 
in the small towns and 'open' villages (Snell 1985: 
67-103; Armstrong 1981). The 1838 tithe map shows 
that Stratton, with its resident lords, continued to be 
a cottage-free zone until two pairs of estate cottages 
were built in 1889 and 1907 (Webb 1985: 8-9, 25, 
32). These brick-built cottages reflect the improved 
standards of accommodation often provided for farm 
workers from the middle of the 19th century. This was a 
reaction to both the increasing scarcity of rural labour, 
associated with the growth of urbanism and industry, 
and landlords' new awareness of their moral duties as 
a result of the Evangelical Revival within Anglicanism 
(Horn 1987: 147-90). 


Chapter 2. 
Pre-Settlement Landscape 


Neolithic to Bronze Age (Period 1) 


Despite the size of the area that was excavated, little 
evidence was found of activity predating the Iron Age 
(Figure 2.2). The single feature dating to the Neolithic 
period (L1) is suggestive of temporary settlement, 
but the Bronze Age remains (L2) appear restricted to 
funerary activity. The recovery of a Mesolithic axe from 
late medieval deposits points towards earlier activity 
within the overall landscape, but no features from this 
period could be identified. 


The only feature in L1 was a large, irregularly shaped, 
flat-bottomed pit or hollow with a deeper, 1m-wide pit 
near its centre (Figure 2.1:a). Small quantities of early- 
middle Neolithic Peterborough Ware were present 
throughout its fills, as well as a flint assemblage that 
appears to be contemporaneous. 


A heavily truncated ring-ditch (Figures 2.1:b and 2.2) 
exposed near the northern edge of the excavated area 
(L2) is likely to be Bronze Age in date, although this is 
based on purely typological grounds - one small sherd 
of late Bronze Age / early Iron Age pottery was the only 
artefact recovered. The ditch formed a slightly oblate 
circle in plan measuring c. 15m in diameter along 
its outer edge; its circuit appeared to be unbroken, 
although truncation by later features may have masked 
a causeway to the south-west. No contemporary burials 


were identified in association with this round barrow, 
although a late Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman burial 
was dug into the ditch (L42, Phase 5b); the only burial 
dating to the Bronze Age was an un-urned cremation 
c. 300m to the south (Figure 2.2), the bone from which 
has been radiocarbon dated to 1740-1500 cal. BC (9596 
confidence, 3320 +40BP, SUERC-30101). 


Early Iron Age (Period 2) 


The earliest remains relating to widespread settlement 
date to the beginning of the Iron Age, though these 
were fragmentary and occurred at a relatively low 
density (Figure 2.2). Most of the remains were located 
in the central part of the excavated area, including a 
four-post structure G5205, fence line G800, and a thin 
layer of soil G303 that may have accumulated through 
occupation activity. There were also two cremation 
burials G6017 and G6018, the former urned, which were 
revealed in a trial trench near this central area. 


The contemporaneity of the Period 2 features is 
uncertain, due to a lack of resolution in ceramic 
typologies for this period and the recovery of most of 
the datable artefacts from just a few features. These 
features may in fact represent a low level of activity 
stretching from the late Bronze Age to the middle Iron 
Age. 


Figure 2.1: Selected section drawings from Period 1 and 2 features 
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Figure 2.2 (opposite page): Plan of all excavated remains 
from Periods 1 (Neolithic to Bronze Age) and 
2 (early Iron Age) 


CHAPTER 2. PRE-SETTLEMENT LANDSCAPE 
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Chapter 3. 
Early-Middle Anglo-Saxon Settlement 
(Periods 3-4: c. AD 400-850) 


Period 3 structural narrative (early Anglo-Saxon: c. 
AD 400-600) 


The origins of the medieval village of Stratton lie in 
the early Anglo-Saxon period. At least ten sunken- 
featured buildings (SFBs) were built during the first 
two centuries of Anglo-Saxon control (L5), while the 
presence of hearths G233 and G3535 point towards the 
presence of further structures (Figure 3.1). There were 
also a water-pit and two wells, one of the latter (G5252) 
displaying evidence for repeated repair (Figure 3.1:b), 
plus a number of other pits that may have had a variety 
of uses. 


Determining the density, longevity and continuity of 
this early Anglo-Saxon occupation is complicated by 
the imprecise nature of the dating evidence. Ceramic 
typologies are poorly refined for the first half of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, with an end date of c. AD 850 
for many of the fabrics; the assignment of features to 
Period 3 rather than Period 4 is based primarily on a 
predominance of pottery fabrics A16 and A18 (Appendix 
A3). Although these are also conventionally dated to 
AD 400-850, radiocarbon dates for residues adhering to 
three potsherds in these fabrics indicate a date of c. AD 
350-640, offering circumstantial evidence that these 
were generally earlier than the other early-middle 
Anglo-Saxon fabrics (Tables 3.1 and 3.4). Only one ofthe 
features in Period 3 contained any securely stratified 
finds that were suitable for radiocarbon dating - part of 
an articulated dog skeleton from the base of SFB G3163, 
which produced an intriguingly early radiocarbon date 
of cal. AD 260-540 - although three further radiocarbon 
samples obtained from cattle bones found in SFBs 
G3174, 63180 and G3241 produced supporting dates 
of cal. AD 421-539, 420-538 and 426-546 respectively 
(Table 3.1). There were few non-ceramic finds that are 
closely datable, being restricted primarily to two bone 
combs from SFBs G3174 and G3180 which date to AD 
300-450. 


There is consequently no way to know for certain 
whether these buildings represent a short-lived hamlet, 
or the continual or repeated reuse of the landscape by 
only one or two families. However, there is evidence that 
several of these buildings may have formed the core of a 
small aggregated settlement that was established in the 
5th century, or possibly even the closing years of the 
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4th: the three SFBs that produced the bone combs and 
the dog skeleton were clustered together, while nearby 
hearth G233, well G809 and SFB G3241 contained a 
handful of sherds of diagnostically late Roman pottery. 
These structures, and the other buildings within the 
suggested early settlement core defined on Figure 
3.1, also contained the highest densities of pottery 
fabrics A16 and A18, suggesting both an early date 
and a concentration (either in intensity or longevity) 
of activity. The early Anglo-Saxon settlement perhaps 
expanded from an initial cluster of just a few buildings 
to incorporate ten or more - the shortcomings of the 
dating evidence mean that some of the buildings and 
other structural remains assigned conservatively to 
the middle Anglo-Saxon period, particularly the poorly 
dated assortment in L13 (see below), may in fact have 
been earlier, while it must also be remembered that 
much of the adjacent land remains unexcavated. 


Period 3 artefacts 
Pottery 


Features associated with unenclosed settlement L5 
contained 546 sherds (6.6kg) from 342 pottery vessels. 
These include 23 sherds (531g) of residual prehistoric 
and Roman wares, accounting for 4% of the assemblage, 
and also 11 intrusive sherds (61g; 2%) that are datable 
to the late Anglo-Saxon and medieval periods. 


The early Anglo-Saxon assemblage (512 sherds: 5.9kg) is 
dominated by reduced local sandy wares A16, A18 and 
A19, totalling 79%. Sandstone and oolitic wares (A23 
and A24 respectively) are most numerous during this 
period, suggesting that they may genuinely represent 
early Anglo-Saxon fabrics, although the sample is 
probably too small to draw significant conclusions. 


Some 82% percent of the pottery derives from the fills 
of nine SFBs (Table 3.2), with the small assemblages 
from each structure ranging in quantity from 17 sherds 
(G6014) to 104 sherds (G3508). Mean sherd weight 
varies between 5g (G5009) and 23g (G3241; G3608). 
The pottery was collected exclusively from the infill 


Figure 3.1 (opposite page): Plan of all excavated remains 
from Period 3 (early Anglo-Saxon), with selected section 
drawings 
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Table 3.1: Radiocarbon dates from Period 3 deposits 


Parent Lab No. Description of sampled Material Radiocarbon age Calibrated date 
feature deposit (BP) (9596 confidence) 
SFB G3165| SUERC-30099 dos dog skeleton from fill ee Md dog; right 1645 +40 cal AD 260-540 
SFB G3174 EU Animal bones from fill of SFB ^ |cattle bones aay s c ps xod 
SFB G3180} OxA-39866  |Animalbones from fill of SFB — |cattle bones 1602 +18 cal AD 420-538 
SFB G3241| OxA-X-3054-17 | Animal bones from fill of SFB — |cattle bones 1583 +21 cal AD 426-546 
SFB G5009| OxA-23090 |Potsherd from fill of SFB Ec as 1493 +24 cal AD 535-630 
Table 3.2: Period 3 pottery quantification 
Feature type | Phase | GNo. | No. sherds H vod ae 
% sherd count 
SFB 3 G3163 73 568 8 a 
3 G3174 81 571 7 - 
3 G3180 22 399 18 9.0 
3 G3241 28 656 23 11.0 
3 G3508 104 983 9 2.0 
3 G3608 46 1,061 23 2.0 
3 G3610 44 831 19 2.0 
3 G5009 35 191 5 6.0 
3 G6014 17 265 16 6.0 
Sub-total 450 5525 
Hearth 3 G233 43 532 12 5.0 
3 G3535 6 31 5 - 
Sub-total 49 563 
ua / water- | 3 G809 1 65 65 100.0 
3 G5253 7 102 15 - 
3 G5772 6 135 23 = 
Sub-total 14 302 
Pit 4a G5000 23 128 6 2 
3 G5305 4 36 9 - 
3 G6013 6 121 20 - 
Sub-total 33 285 
Total 546 6675 
MSW: mean sherd weight 
eo mmm 
20 > mm 
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P402 


Figure 3.2: Pottery drawings from Period 3 features. Scale 1:4 


of the structures' pits, not from any of their postholes, 
and cannot conclusively be related to the use of the 
buildings. SFB G3608 contained four decorated vessels 
(Figure 3.2: P398 and P401), two with stamped motifs - 
simple cruciform circles (Figure 3.2: P402) and rosette 
and segmented circles (Figure 3.2: P400), in combination 
with incised linear decoration. Three decorated vessels 
were recovered: a possible slipped example from G3163; 
and single vessels, each with incised motifs, from G3610 
and G6014. Residual Roman pottery occurred in varying 
proportions in seven of the nine SFBs. 


Negligible plain-ware assemblages collected from 
hearths and various pits account for the remaining 
1896 of the assemblage. The largest single deposit, from 
hearth G233, comprised 28 sherds (520g) from a sand- 
tempered vessel (Figure 3.2: P377). All other vessels 
represented each weighed less than 100g. A single 
body sherd of middle Anglo-Saxon Ipswich Ware (10g) 
derived from the recut of well 65253. 


Other artefacts 


Overall, the Period 3 assemblage is a modest one. In 
common with most Anglo-Saxon settlements, artefacts 
associated with subsistence-level textile production, i.e. 
in the form of spinning and weaving, were recovered. 
Although no off-cuts or waste associated with bone 
or antler working were identified, it is likely that the 
pig fibula pins and maybe the combs were produced 
by the community on an occasional, perhaps seasonal, 
basis. No agricultural tools were found, but there 
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were hints of grain production. The meagre evidence 
for ironworking suggests that infrequent repairs to 
tools and implements occurred, but not within the 
immediate vicinity of the SFBs. 


Close dating of the activity is problematic, but certain 
comb forms, for example OA338 from SFB G5175 can be 
matched by 5th-6th-century examples, and the double- 
ended, cigar-shaped pin beaters could be consistent 
with this date. There are, however, some indications 
that well G5252 continued in use into the middle Anglo- 
Saxon period: the recovery of headless pin OA246 (of 
mid-7th-century date at the earliest) from some of 
its earliest deposits suggests that the well's lifespan 
occurred primarily in the middle Anglo-Saxon period, 
even if it had an early Anglo-Saxon origin. This is 
further supported by the find of a form C1 knife, in 
use from the 7th to 11th century, within the fills of the 
well's first repair. A knife of this form was also found 
within SFB G3608, suggesting that this structure may 
have been abandoned (or at least became filled in) at a 
later date than the other Period 3 SFBs. 


Period 4 structural narrative (middle Anglo-Saxon: 
c. AD 600-850) 


The unenclosed settlement that was established at 
Stratton during the 5th and 6th centuries expanded 
considerably during the middle Anglo-Saxon period, 
becoming set within an expansive rectilinear enclosure 
system (Figure 3.3). As with the previous period, few 
finds were recovered that can be dated closely enough 


STRATTON, BIGGLESWADE 


Early Anglo-Saxon features (Period 3) 
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to enable detailed examination of the settlement's 
sequential development. However, the enclosure system 
was realigned during the latter half of Period 4: this 
means that many of the middle Anglo-Saxon structures 
and ditches can be dated by their alignment to an 
earlier or a later phase within Period 4, respectively 
Phase 4a and Phase 4b. Some of the other features could 
also be assigned to one of these phases based on their 
finds assemblages, spatial location or stratigraphic 
relationships, yet a number remained whose relative 
temporal location within Period 4 could not be refined. 


Phase 4a 


The earlier part of Period 4 witnessed the growth of a 
dispersed Anglo-Saxon settlement within an extensive 
rectilinear enclosure system (Figure 3.4). Substantial 
post-built houses existed alongside smaller SFBs, as 
well as one building that may have been related to the 
small cemetery to which it was adjacent. 


L6 


Enclosure system L6 covered much of the excavated 
area at Stratton, arranged around a NNW-SSE spine and 
apparently set out using a grid largely based on four- 
perch units (Figure 3.5). Although the enclosure system 
was extensive, the surviving ditches that defined it 
appeared rather disjointed; this was not obviously a 
factor of plough truncation, and therefore suggests 
that they were once supplemented by archaeologically 
invisible features such as hedgerows. 


The enclosed part of the enclosure system may have 
been somewhat discontinuous anyway. Its surviving 
layout suggests a network of relatively small, enclosed 
paddocks strung out along the central spine, with 
large, unenclosed fields between them and to either 
side (Figure 3.4). The intricacy of the arrangements 
for paddocks such as G1537/1539 strongly suggests 
a pastoral use, probably for sheep; the paddocks may 
have been used for over-wintering animals, or even just 
bringing them in overnight, while some may have acted 
aslargeholdingpenstoallowthe farmers to inspecttheir 
animals and identify any pregnant or sick animals. The 
paucity of finds from the ditches suggests, as to a lesser 
extent does the plan, that domestic activity took place 
primarily at some distance from the ditches, or at least 
that rubbish was discarded elsewhere; G3004 and G3006 
were the only slight exceptions, producing material 
that probably came either from Phase 4 settlement L15 
or was residual from Period 3. The dearth of finds from 


Figure 3.3 (opposite page): Plan of all excavated remains 
from Period 4 (middle Anglo-Saxon) overlain on the Period 
3 plan 
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the ditches surrounding farmstead L8 and alongside the 
features in L12, where a higher concentration of finds 
might have been expected, perhaps suggests that the 
boundary ditches were simply not used for the disposal 
of rubbish. 


L7 


At the northern end of enclosure system L6 lay the 
remains of a long fence and at least one enclosure (L7), 
both of which are likely to have continued into the 
unexcavated area (Figure 3.4). A small well G3621 lay 
immediately south of the enclosure. While the fence 
and enclosure may have been a continuation of the 
larger enclosure system, it is curious that no substantial 
fences were recorded elsewhere as part of it, and the 
enclosure's alignment was subtly different to that of 
the ditched boundaries in L6. The slight concentration 
of finds recorded at this end of enclosure system L6 was 
also not apparent in L7. Together, this evidence suggests 
that the features in L7 were formed at a different time 
to those in L6, the paucity of finds perhaps indicating 
that these features had fallen out of use prior to the 
creation of Phase 4 settlement L15. 


L8 


At least four buildings were present in L8, which 
represents the remains of either one large farmstead 
or several individual dwellings (Figure 3.6). G873 and 
G875 were the most substantial, one presumably a 
replacement for the other, although it is uncertain 
which was earlier and which later. The only clue comes 
from the presence of building G888 to the north: 
constructed from earthfast posts, it is more likely to 
have been contemporary with the similarly constructed 
G875 than with G873, which was built using ground 
beams. Enclosure system L6 appears to have been dug 
through the southern end of G888 - this suggests that 
G875 was the earlier building, replaced by G873 at the 
same time as the enclosure system was set out. 


The small size of G888 in relation to G875 suggests that 
it was an ancillary structure to the main building. No 
conclusive pattern can discerned from the mass of 
postholes located between the two, but it is possible 
that some of them represent the remains of a lean-to 
structure on the side of G875. A further building was 
definitely present to the north-east (6811), but the 
nature of the postholes to the south of it is equally 
elusive. 


Figure 3.4 (next page): Overall plan of all excavated remains 
from Phase 4a 
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Figure 3.6: Close-up plan of land-use areas L8 and L9, with other Phase 4a features in grey 


Assuming that these buildings were more than just 
byres (they appear unusually well constructed for 
such, and the evidence of internal partitioning along 
the south-east side of G875 points towards human 
occupation), the lack of cultural debris suggests that 
the occupants were not wealthy. Rubbish pits may still 
lie unexcavated to the west, yet well G870 produced 
no more than a handful of finds, and the surrounding 
ditches in L6 similarly generated little cultural debris. It 
is possible that the occupants themselves were some of 
the individuals recovered from cemetery L9; it certainly 
seems to have been the closest settlement that was 
broadly contemporary, although such a connection 
must remain speculative. Some of the burials were, 
however, relatively rich: if these individuals had lived 
in the buildings of L8, then it suggests that the lack of 
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finds may be due to a cultural preference for organic 
materials such as wood and leather, rather than poverty. 


L9 


Cemetery L9 contained 12 graves, arranged in one line 
of eight, one line of three, and an isolated grave to the 
east (Figure 3.7). Radiocarbon dating indicates two 
general periods of use for the cemetery: the main line 
of eight graves (6613) can be dated closely to the mid- 
7th century AD, while the remainder belonged to a less 
specific point during the following hundred years (Table 
3.3). These two phases of use may well correspond with 
the two phases of farmstead L8, just 50m to the north- 
west (Figure 3.6). 
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Table 3.3: Radiocarbon dates from cemetery L9 


as , Calibrated 
Phase Land- Parent | | ah No, Description of sampled Material Radiocarbon date (95% 
use area| feature deposit age (BP) : 
confidence) 
4a 9 Graves 613 | UB-3937 Articulated inhumation [human bone: long 1385+18 | cal AD 635-665 
7409 bone 
4a 9 Graves 613 | UB-3938 Articulated inhumation — human bone: long 1353+18 | cal AD 645-680 
7416 bone 
4a 9 Graves 613 | UB-3939 Articulated inhumation — human bone: long 1365+18 | cal AD 645-675 
7417 bone 
4a 9 Graves 613 | UB-3940 Articulated inhumation ^ human bone: long 1388+19 | cal AD 635-665 
7418 bone 
; ; : human bone: long 
4a 9 Graves 614 | UB-3941 MS inhumation [bones and other 1277+21 | cal AD 665-780 
bones 
4a 9  |Graves2886| UB-4024 Articulatedinhumation — |human bone: long 1327+19 | cal AD 655-765 
7413 bone 
Articulated inhumation — human bone: long 
4a 9 Graves 2886 | UB-4025 7414 bones and pelvis 1312 +19 cal AD 655-770 


Eleven individuals were recovered; the two main 
lines of graves each included an empty grave, but the 
northernmost one in G613 contained two skeletons, 
thought to be mother and daughter (Figures 3.7 - 
3.12). The reason why two of the graves were empty is 
unclear; skeletal preservation in the other graves was 
good enough to suggest that at least some of the bone 
should have survived, so they were perhaps never used. 
Both sexes and all ages were represented, suggesting 
a family grouping, while the selection of grave goods 
indicates a measure of wealth: iron knives accompanied 
five of the individuals; one female also had a key and a 
girdle-hanger; one male had two knives, a buckle and a 
spearhead, and was probably buried in a coffin; while 
another female had two lace tags. It is unclear whether 
any ofthe others were buried in coffins, but the position 
of some, including the male with the buckle, suggests 
that they were wrapped in a shroud. 


The graves in the two main lines were spaced at fairly 
regular intervals. There were only two exceptions: the 
third grave from the southern end of G613, which was 
nearer its neighbours than the others; and a larger gap 
between the graves near the centre ofthe two rows. The 
former grave (15759) was empty, and as such undated: it 
may have been a later insertion, perhaps contemporary 
with the second phase of the cemetery's use. A plausible 
explanation for the gap near the middle of the two rows 
is that the cemetery was bisected by an access track to 
building G615, the western end of which was destroyed 
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by 19th-century quarrying (Figure 3.13). There are no 
structural or artefactual clues to the nature of this 
building, but its location next to the cemetery, on the 
same alignment, makes it at least possible that it was an 
associated mortuary structure of some kind. 


L10 


Although there was comparatively little evidence of 
early Anglo-Saxon settlement at the southernmost end 
of the Stratton excavations, L10 does at least indicate 
that more than purely agricultural activity was taking 
place at this end of enclosure system L6 (Figure 3.4). 
The layout of the excavated areas makes it difficult to 
form a coherent picture of what was happening, but the 
presence of building G1005 and nearby hearth G1021 
points towards a domestic focus (Figure 3.14). There 
were also two wells: G1001 lay immediately south of 
the building, with G1095 further to the south. Few finds 
were recovered from this area, with a fragment of quern 
stone the only non-ceramic artefact, but the similar 
paucity of recovered artefacts from farmstead L8 shows 
that this does not necessarily equate to evidence for 
little domestic activity. 


L11 
Farmstead L11 lay on the edge of the excavated area, 


so its full extent could not be determined. It contained 
at least one fairly substantial building (G5153), which 
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RA 790/858 


7417 / 7418 


Figure 3.8: Close-up plans of the more complete skeletons in cemetery L9 


had evidence of internal partitions; G5280 to the west 
may have been an extension of this building, or perhaps 
more likely a second structure (Figure 3.15). Few finds 
were recovered to indicate what activities took place, 
the small assemblage including a copper alloy pin, a 
tooth from an iron wool comb, several fragments of 
lava quern, and several sherds of middle Anglo-Saxon 


pottery. These largely came from the spread of pits 
to the south and east of the main building. Most of 
the pottery in fact suggests a slightly later date, and 
is likely to have accumulated towards the end of the 
farmstead's life or shortly after it had fallen out of use 
- the farmstead's early to middle Anglo-Saxon date is 
based on its alignment with enclosure system L6. 
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Table 3.4: Radiocarbon dates from Phase 4a settlement-related deposits 


"ES , Calibrated 
Phase Land-use| Parent Lab No. Description of [Material Radiocarbon date (95% 
area feature sampled deposit age (BP) : 
confidence) 
Hearth : 
4a 10 G1021 OxA-22920 |Hearth deposit charcoal: Corylus avellana 1218+25 |cal AD 690-890 
4a 10 Hearth | SUERC-30107 Hearth deposit | Charcoal: Quercus spp. 1290+40 | cal AD 650-810 
G1021 sapwood 
x ‘3 SFB G169 | SUERC-30794 Potsherd from fill | carbonised residue: fabric #505436 cal AN-430-640 
of SFB type A16 
4a 7 WellG3621| OxA-38568 | Fill of well Charred oat grain 1048 +19 eal 25 
Articulating 
4a 12 | PitG3458 | OxA-23022 SKeletonofa animal bone: puppy 1233324 | cal AD 685-885 
puppy from fill of | humerus 
a pit 
Hearth , , 
4a 14 G5212 | SUERC-30108 Hearth deposit charcoal: Salicaceae 1290+40 |cal AD 650-810 
4a 14 Hearth | oxa-22923 Hearth deposit  |“arcoal: Quercus spp. 1278 +26 _| cal AD 660-780 
G5212 P sapwood i 


Figure 3.9: Inhumation 7412 
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Figure 3.10: Inhumation 7414 
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Figure 3.12: Inhumation 7416 


Figure 3.13: Plan showing the spatial arrangement of cemetery L9, with associated structure G615 
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G1043 
(L75, Phase 7b) 


Figure 3.14: Close-up plan of land-use area L10, with section drawing of well G1095, and other Phase 4a features in grey 


L12 


A scatter of pits was spread along the central spine of 
enclosure system L6, with SFBs G169 and G180 at their 
southern end, and well G3159 near the northern end 
(Figure 3.4). The well and SFB G169 were dug through 
two of the ditches in enclosure system L6, although 
they still belonged to the earlier part of Period 4: a 
residue on a potsherd from the fill of the SFB was dated 
to cal. AD 430-640 (Table 3.4). 


A piece of worked antler tine and the handle of a 
knife in SFB G169 attest to craft activity; a moderate 
assemblage of pottery also came from this SFB. The 
depth of G180 (more than 0.7m) raises the possibility 
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that it had a basement, which may have been used for 
storage beneath a suspended floor. 


Itis unclear whether the line of pits was associated with 
the two SFBs; too few finds were recovered to indicate 
their function. The well at least is likely to have been 
used in this way, providing water for the animals that 
were kept here, unless it related to an unidentified 
farmstead in the unexcavated land to the west. The 
pottery recovered from it is sufficiently early to suggest 
that the well was in use alongside the enclosure system, 
while the presence of several residual sherds of pottery 
and an assemblage of 13 flint tools or flakes perhaps 
indicates that the well was a recut of an earlier one in 
the same position. 


* 


e 
G5280 „e 


Figure 3.15: Close-up plan of land-use area L11, with other 
Phase 4a features in grey 


L13 


The features in L13 mostly comprise a scatter of pits, 
none with an obviously determinable function (Figure 
3.4). A small well G5006 was also present (Figure 3.16:a); 
the scatter of postholes and/or small pits to the west of 
it (65071) may have had some structural significance, 
but there was no other indication within the excavated 
area of any building near it. Most of these features 
contained few finds, the only exceptions being pit G5011 
and well G5006: these together produced aloom weight, 
a spindle whorl, two bone pins, an iron knife, part of a 
quern stone, and three fragments of glass beaker. The 
only feature clearly indicative of habitation was hearth 
G5016; two parallel lines of postholes in G3506 might 
represent two sides of a house, but they may simply 
have formed part of a fenced enclosure. 
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Although few artefacts were recovered from these 
features, the dates of those that were, in particular the 
pottery, do suggest that L13 relates to activity that took 
place in the earlier part of Period 4 overall, perhaps 
continuing seamlessly from the settlement in Period 
3. Stratigraphic relationships, where present, suggest 
that this activity ceased prior to the establishment of 
enclosure system L17 in Phase 4b. 


L14 


L14 represents a thin scatter of features within the 
north-western part of enclosure system L6 (Figure 3.4). 
Relatively few finds were recovered from them, but 
the pottery assemblage consistently suggests a date at 
the very beginning of Phase 4a - they may even have 
been contemporary with the later part of the early 
Anglo-Saxon activity in Period 3. No buildings were 
conclusively identified, but G5230, like G3506 in L13, 
may represent the remains ofa post-built structure; this 
is made more likely by the recovery of a timber 'dog' 
from one of the postholes, which would have acted as a 
large staple to hold two pieces of wood together. Hearth 
G5212 is also likely to have been either near or within a 
building of which no other traces remained. 


A distinctive feature of this part of the landscape was 
its wells: G5244 (Figures 3.16:b and 3.17), G5255 and 
G6015 were all dug at this point, preceding four more 
in Phase 4b. Only G5244 had evidence of a wattle lining 
(Figure 3.18), but none of the three had suitable soil 
conditions for such a lining to be preserved. In view of 
the shortage of evidence for domestic activity in this 
area, these wells may have been used to supply water 
for industrial purposes: pits G5284 and G5288 both 
contained moderate quantities of ferrous smithing slag, 
while the latter pits also produced hammerscale. 


G5185 
(L4, Phase 2) 


G5134 
(L39, Phase 5b) 


Figure 3.16: Selected section drawings from Phase 4a features 
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Figure 3.18: Wattle lining in well G5244 
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G3188 


* G3186 


Figure 3.19: Overall plan of all excavated remains from Phase 4 (L15) 


Phase 4 
L15 


Only four buildings were conclusively identified within 
L15 (Figure 3.19), which occupied the area of the early 
Anglo-Saxon settlement core (Figure 3.3), but hints of 
two others can be detected. Although no evidence exists 
for clear spatial demarcation between the buildings and 
their associated features, at least three discrete clusters 
can tentatively be identified which perhaps represent 
individual households. 
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Building G3266 was the focus of the central cluster in 
L15, measuring c. 10m x 5m. The more substantial nature 
of the postholes in its eastern half might be due to the 
presence of a second storey: their difference in size 
corresponds with the position of the building's internal 
north-south partition, and the arrangement of the 
postholes in the south-west corner of the eastern half 
might indicate the location of a stairwell. Some of the 
postholes at the eastern end of G3266 showed signs that 
the posts were deliberately removed once the building 
had fallen out of use. Building G3270 was presumably a 
small ancillary structure related to its larger neighbour, 
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Table 3.5: Radiocarbon dates from Phase 4 deposits 


Land- ae : Calibrated 
Phasel use Hess LabNo, Description of sampled Material Radiocarbon date (9596 
eature deposit age (BP) : 
area confidence) 
Mandible and articulating dimai bonesbóvine 
4 15 | Well G3650 | SUERC-30100 |skull fragments from fill dibe — 1275+40 | cal AD 650-870 
of well s 
4 is | PitG3686 | oxa-22926 (Articulating bovine sacrum animalbenerboviné ^ 1798425 | cal AD 660-780 
and pelvis from fill of pit — sacrum 


although the difference in their alignment might point 
towards a temporal disassociation between the two. The 
water supply for these buildings is likely to have come 
from well 63650, which had a square shaft measuring 
2m across; this perhaps also provided water for 
activities associated with hearth G3632. A radiocarbon 
date from this well places it roughly within the centre 
of Period 4 chronologically (Table 3.5). 


A less clearly defined building (G3681) formed the core 
of the northern cluster, with G3688 again potentially 
representing an ancillary structure. No hearths or wells 
were found in association with these, but they may 
lie in the unexcavated area to the west. There was a 
concentration of pits to the south, however (G3648); it 
is unclear whether these were related to the northern 
cluster or the focus of activity represented by hearth 
G3632, but the recovery of more than 500g of ferrous 
smelting slag from one ofthe pits suggests the presence 
of metalworking in the immediate vicinity. 


The southern cluster comprised a clay-lined oven or 
possible kiln G3167 and possible hearth G3183, which 
was only partially exposed. No buildings were revealed 
in association with these features, but they may have 
lain beyond the excavated area, or all trace of them may 
have been removed by plough truncation. 


Phase 4b 


The settlement pattern in the later part of Period 4 
appears to have become increasingly concentrated on 
particular areas (Figures 3.3 and 3.20): a greater density 
in the central part of the excavations was balanced by 
a lack of activity to the south, although the problems 
of only partial excavation of the overall settlement 
remain. Substantial post-built houses continued to co- 
exist with smaller SFBs, but within a new enclosure 
system: the one established in Phase 4a was replaced 
by an apparently less extensive network, set out on a 
grid that followed a different alignment to that of its 
predecessor (Figure 3.5). Whether the change to this 
new alignment was comprehensive is unclear; the 
orientation of L19-L21 was closer to that established in 
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Phase 4a, yet this could simply be an imperfection in 
the laying out of the new grid, or perhaps an indication 
that they predated the new enclosure system. 


L16 


Although L16 appears to represent quite a thin scatter of 
features (Figure 3.20), it is quitelikely that some of those 
in Phase 4 were contemporary with them, representing 
continuation throughout the middle Anglo-Saxon 
period of the early Anglo-Saxon settlement core that 
was established in Period 3 (Figure 3.3). The main reason 
that the features in L16 can confidently be assigned to 
Phase 4b is due to their stratigraphic relationships: 
well G3618 (Figure 3.21:e) was dug through the Phase 
4 enclosure in L7, while SFBs G3155 and G3655 were 
constructed over the top of Phase 4a well G3159 and 
Phase 4 well G3650 respectively. The positioning of 
these two SFBs over disused wells appears deliberate; 
this may simply have been to utilise existing hollows, 
or the extra dampness of the underlying soil may have 
been desirable for activities that favoured cool, damp 
conditions, such as weaving (Chapelot and Fossier 
1985, 120). A relatively late date within Period 4 for 
SFB G3155 is supported by a radiocarbon date obtained 
from residue on a potsherd found within the building's 
backfill (Table 3.6). 


Building G3155 produced a large assemblage of pottery 
and non-ceramic artefacts, the latter including a bone 
comb, two iron knives, a stone spindle whorl, and 
waste products associated with iron-smithing. The 
finds assemblage - which also includes a large amount 
of animal bone - suggests a combination of domestic 
and craft/industrial activities; micromorphological 
analysis of the soil within the SFB supports this, though 
it was unable to determine conclusively whether the 
soil accumulated in situ or had been backfilled from 
elsewhere. Building G3655 produced an assemblage 


Figure 3.20 (opposite page): Overall plan of all excavated 
remains from Phase 4b 
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(L7, Phase 4a) 


Selected section drawings from Phase 4b features 


Figure 3.21 
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Table 3.6: Radiocarbon dates from Phase 4b settlement-related deposits 


Land- ies z Calibrated 
Phase use Parent LabNo, Description of sampled Material Radiocarbon date (95% 
feature deposit age (BP) 
area confidence) 
4b | 16 | SFBG3155| OxA-23089 |Potsherd from fill of SEB |Carbonised residue: 1148324 | cal AD 780-975 
fabric type A11 
4b | 22 | WellG842 | SUERC-30103 Hearth rakings in well BAN Corylus 1385+40 | cal AD 600-690 
4b | 22 | WellG842 | OxA-22921 |Hearthrakingsin wel] |CharcoaQuercusSPP. | 4190+24 | cal AD 770-935 
sapwood 
4b 22 | WellG842 | OxA-38657 |Hearth rakings in well |charred barley grain 1181 +21 pec nu 
-7 : 
4b | 23 | Well G5115 | SUERC-30799 Lining of well wood: ?Corylus avellana; 1545435 | cal AD 670-890 
?roundwood 
aed wood: ?Corylus avellana; 
4b 23 | Well G5115| OxA-23091 | Lining of well LS 1177324 | cal AD 775-945 
.2 i 
4b | 23 | Well G5117| SUERC-30801 |Lining of well wood: ?Corylus avellana;) 4545 435 | cal AD 680-900 
roundwood 
.2 " 
4b | 23 | WellG5117) OxA-230903 Lining of well wood: ?Corylus avellana;) 4184424 | cal AD 770-940 
roundwood 
4b 23 | Well G5249| OxA-38658 |Hearthrakings in well {charred rye grain 1181 +21 ak ool T 
4b 23 Pit G5258 | OxA-39338 | Fill of rubbish pit charred rye grain 1201+20 | cal AD 774-885 
Lining of well 65267, wood: ?Corylus avellana; 
4b 23 | Well G5267 | SUERC-30800 |a recut of well G5265 dw d '| 1365+35 | cal AD 610-690 
[205044] roundwoo 
a) : 
4b | 23 |WellG5267| OxA-23092 |Lining of well G5267 (| W00d: Corylus avellana; 444453 | cal AD 880-990 
roundwood 
4b | 23 |WellG5267| OxA-22928 |Disarticulated human — [human bone: left 1223525 | cal AD 690-890 
bone from fill of well mandible 
4b | 23 |WellG5267 | sUERC-30338 PiSarticulated human [human bone: right 1185+35 | cal AD 710-970 
bone from fill of well mandible 
ab | 23 |wellG5267) oxa-22927 Pisarticulatedhuman [human bone: left 1220+25 | cal AD 690-890 
bone from fill of well mandible 
ab | 23 |WellG5313 | SUERC-30339 DiSarticulated human [human bone: right 1240+35 | cal AD 670-890 
bone from fill of well mandible 


that was similar in character though not as substantial; 
the difference was roughly in proportion to the lesser 
volume of earth excavated, suggesting a similar 
intensity of activity. 


L17 


As with the Phase 4a enclosure system L6, the 
boundaries of L17 appear to have been set out using 
a grid consisting of one- and four-perch units. Its 
orientation was rotated slightly anticlockwise, however, 
with the new system matching the alignment of the 
Roman road from Baldock to Sandy to the west (Figure 
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3.5). Unlike L6, there was evidence that the ditches of 
L17 had been recut (Figure 3.20), perhaps indicating 
that this enclosure system remained in use for longer 
than its predecessor. It is unclear how extensive the 
enclosure system was, even within the excavated area: 
plough truncation appears to have had a greater effect 
than it did on the earlier field ditches to the south, while 
recutting in the late Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman and 
medieval periods may have masked further ditches that 
had been dug as part of L17. If their easternmost limit 
can be approximated with that of the fields visible in 
Phase 6a (Figure 5.1), however, then their width comes 
within a few yards of being a furlong. 
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As few finds were recovered from the ditches, with just 
a handful of pottery, the fields are therefore likely to 
have been used exclusively for agricultural purposes, 
possibly at some distance from the nearest domestic 
activity. Although there is no conclusive evidence for 
whether they served an arable or a pastoral function, 
the long, narrow layout of the NE-SW strips makes the 
former more likely. Wheel ruts visible along the south- 
west edge of the enclosure system also suggest that the 
fields were used for arable cultivation, with carts used 
to transport the harvested crops to a processing area. 


L18 


Analysis of the grid that was used to set out the fields 
in L17 suggests that the ditches of L18 formed part 
of the same enclosure system, although the greater 
irregularity and complexity in their layout suggests a 
pastoral function. It is possible that some of the ditches 
were later additions, since the NW-SE ditches were not 
quite parallel (Figure 3.20); however, as the layout of 
the ditches in L17 and L18 overall was not as regular 
as that of the Phase 4a enclosure system L6, it may 
simply reflect a degeneration in surveying standards. 
The area defined by ditches G5106 and G5220 produced 
the greatest concentration of finds amongst the 
relatively small overall assemblage, but a significant 
degree of both residuality and intrusiveness within 
the assemblage suggests that the finds may have been 
largely unrelated to contemporary activity. 


L19 


The activity that took place in L19 was bordered - and 
to some extent perhaps defined - by a discontinuous 
ditched boundary to the south and west (Figure 3.22), 
but the nature of this activity is hard to determine. A 
funerary function for part of it is at least clear, with 
eight graves present in cemetery G302 (Figure 3.23), 
three of which were radiocarbon-dated to cal. AD 770- 
890/895 (Table 3.7). The burials were all supine, with 
no grave goods present, and had suffered heavily from 
ploughing, with less than half the skeleton present in 
most cases. They included one infant, two children, one 
adolescent, one young adult female, one adult female, 
and one older adult male; too little survived of one 
further individual to determine age or sex, although a 
stray child's mandible from one ofthe other graves may 
have come from here. The cemetery's demographic 
make-up suggests that the burials represent a single 
family, possibly all buried at the same time - with 
the exception of the southernmost grave, the burials 
appear to have been arranged clockwise in descending 
order of age. 


There is little indication as to the function of the 
remaining features within the enclosed area - the 
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spread of postholes next to the cemetery gives the 
impression of being structural, but no clear pattern is 
evident - while some may not have been contemporary 
with the cemetery. It is possible that this area was set 
aside as a funerary enclosure, yet the people buried 
in the cemetery may equally have lived in this area 
but with little trace of their occupation; the small 
assemblage of finds gives little indication either way. 
It does appear more than coincidental, however, that 
the only features obviously associated with domestic 
activity were outside the enclosure, within the track- 
like area defined to the south by ditch L12. These 
comprise oven G102, which was circular with a stoke- 
hole to the south-west; possible hearth G242, which had 
a line of four postholes next to it that might or might 
not have been related; and a second possible hearth 
G22. Ditch G12 does seem to have formed a distinct 
boundary with farmstead L20 to the south, yet the 
northward curve of its western end suggests that it did 
enclose this thin strip of domestic activity in L19 rather 
than merely providing a northern boundary to L20. 


L20 


This farmstead occupied the plot of land between 
the ditched enclosures of L19 and L21 (Figure 3.22), 
and contained at least three buildings. The principal 
structure G105 was one of the largest at Stratton, 
measuring 20m long; few internal divisions were 
apparent, but this is perhaps because the foundations 
for any dividing walls did not need to be as substantial 
and therefore did not survive. Two features to the east 
of the building (6197 and G199) were either hearths 
or ovens; both had a clay lining and contained a basal 
layer of fired clay and charcoal that was indicative of in- 
situ burning, but too little survived of either to further 
determine their function. 


Building G67 is likely to represent a fairly substantial 
outbuilding to G105. 6195 was a much smaller structure, 
built around a shallow pit; it may have been a dog 
kennel, as suggested by the dog burial G217 less than 
a metre away. The other postholes and pits between 
the two main buildings represent a cluster of poorly 
defined activity, with a further cluster to the south- 
west. Well or water-pit G213 may also have been part 
of this farmstead, although its location 20m from the 
main building is sufficiently far that it may have been 
unrelated - no dating evidence came from its fill. Few 
artefacts were recovered generally from this farmstead, 
in common with its contemporaries, and quite a few 


Figure 3.22 (opposite page): Close-up plan of land-use areas 
L19-22, with selected section drawings, and other Phase 4b 
features in grey 
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Figure 3.23: Plan of graves in cemetery L19, with radiocarbon 
dates 


of those that were recovered are likely to postdate the 
farmstead's use. 


L21 


Only the northern part of farmstead L21 was excavated, 
but it seems to have had quite a regular layout, with 
a ditched boundary on at least two sides (Figure 3.22). 
Buildings G94 and G108 appear to have been constructed 
within a sub-enclosure, its presence suggested by 
gullies G122; there may in fact have been an internal 
track all long the north-west edge of the enclosure. The 
larger of the buildings (G108) was divided into at least 
two rooms and may well have had a domestic function, 
whereas G94 was much smaller and was probably no 


more than a shed or pen. The two pits to the west of 
G94 were perhaps associated with it, the western one 
producing enough finds to suggest that it was used for 
the disposal of rubbish. 


L22 


The remains in L22 differ from those in the farmsteads 
to the north, with less evidence of enclosure and 
an alignment more strongly in keeping with that 
of enclosure system L18. SFBs G831 and G840 are 
reminiscent of the Phase 4a examples in L12, yet the 
position of SFB G831 seems to bear some relation to 
the two short lengths of ditch to the east (Figure 3.22), 
whose alignment places them firmly in Phase 4b. The 
disjointed layout of the excavation areas in this part of 
Stratton makes it impossible in reality to characterise 
the nature of these settlement remains; it is unclear 
whether the SFBs were contemporary with building 
G824 or possible structure G806, and nor can it be said 
whether the contemporaneous remains relate to a 
single farmstead or several smallholdings. Well G842 
and hearth G854 can perhaps be matched with SFB 
G831, while well G850 perhaps served SFB G840, but 
whether each SFB belonged to a different family or was 
an outbuilding used by the occupants of G824 for craft 
or industrial activities is unknown. Radiocarbon dates 
suggest that well G842 was a long-lived feature (Table 
3.6). 


L23 


Following on from the pattern set by L14 in Phase 4a, 
this part of Stratton continued to be characterised 
by primarily open areas, with a number of wells but 
few structural remains (Figure 3.20). It is unclear how 
many of the remains in L23 were associated with each 
other, since they were spread over a distance of 150m 
and straddled enclosure system L18, but they do seem 
generally associated with small-scale, temporary 
or seasonal activities that took place away from the 
settlement core. There were four wells in total and 


Table 3.7: Radiocarbon dates from cemetery G302 


Phase Land- | Parent Lab No, Description of sampled Material Radiocarbon | Calibrated date 
usearea| feature ' |deposit age (BP) (9596 confidence) 
4b i9. Graves gaoa uno | coated inhünraHon [human bone; long |" daaag cal AD 770-895 
7401 bones and pelvis 
4b i9. ‘Graves 6302| prons | eet numatiom Rumanbene eng ^ adig cal AD 770-890 
7402 bones and pelvis 
. : ; human bone: long 
4b 19  |Graves G302 | UB-3936 oe inhumation bones, pelvisand 1193 +18 cal AD 770-895 
assorted bones 


possibly the remains of a building (65171) alongside a 
thin scatter of pits and postholes; the two largest wells 
G5265 and G5115 (Figure 3.21:a and d) were recut at 
least once each, with the final silting-up of the latter 
not taking place until Phase 5a. 


Whereas comparatively few artefacts were recovered 
from the settlement core in Phase 4b, the remains in 
L23 produced generally much larger volumes of items. 
Well G5249 (Figure 3.21:b) was the only one of the 
four wells that contained few artefacts: G5246 (Figure 
3.21:c), G5265 and its recut G5267, and G5115 and its two 
recuts G5117 and G5313 all yielded moderate amounts 
of pottery and non-ceramic finds, the latter especially 
abundant from G5115. A particularly large amount of 
primarily Maxey-type pottery was also recovered from 
rubbish pit G5258. The non-ceramic finds point towards 
craft and industrial activity, and the presence of heavy 
items such as quern stones, which are unlikely to have 
travelled far, suggests that these activities were being 
carried out in the vicinity of the wells, in particular the 
two larger ones. The most intriguing contents of these 
wells, however, are the large number of disarticulated 
human bones: at least three individuals are represented, 
and the vast majority of the individual bones display 
possible evidence of butchery. Numerous radiocarbon 
dates were obtained for these wells and their contents, 
indicating that they were in use during the latter half of 
Period 4 and possibly into Period 5 (Table 3.6). 


Period 4 artefacts 
Pottery 
Phase 4a 


Settlement features assigned to Phase 4a yielded 
293 sherds (3.5kg) from 235 pottery vessels. Residual 
prehistoric and Roman wares (23 sherds: 280g) account 
for 896 of the assemblage, while intrusive late Anglo- 
Saxon and medieval wares (97 sherds: 625g) account for 
3396. 


Early and middle Anglo-Saxon pottery comprises a 
modest plain-ware assemblage of 173 sherds (2.5kg) 
from 129 vessels, dominated by sandy wares A16, A18 
and A19 (6996), with an increased proportion of middle 
Anglo-Saxon types (2096; see Table 8.3). Forms are 
mainly jars with slightly everted or incurving rims. 


Pottery was collected from a range of feature types 
- principally pits - across nine Land-use areas, with 
the largest deposits deriving from farmstead L11 and 
activity areas L12 and L13 (Table 3.8). Few vessels are 
represented by more than single sherds, and most 
weigh less than a total of 100g. Mean sherd weights 
across Land-use areas range between 4g and 27g, 
probably reflecting variable deposition patterns. In 
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Table 3.8: Phase 4a pottery quantification 


Land-use Descrintiön No. Wt | MSW 
area P sherds! (g) (g) 
L6 Enclosure system 81 415 5 
L7 Enclosure system 4 48 12 
L8 Farmstead 31 224 7 
L9 Cemetery 14 67 5 
L10 Settlement-related 5 28 6 
activity area 

L11 Farmstead 19 520 27 

L12 Settlement-related 55 1106 20 
activity area 

113 Settlement-related 64 759 12 
activity area 

Li4 Dispersed activity 20 336 17 
area 

Total 293 3503 


MSW: mean sherd weight 


common with the Period 3 SFBs, pottery collected from 
L12 structures G169 and G180 derived from the disuse 
fills and cannot be tied definitively to the buildings' use. 
Similarly, seven sherds (45g) associated with buildings 
G873 and G875 from L8 and G5153 from L11 occurred in 
the backfill deposits. A residual sherd of samian ware 
(27g) derived from the backfill of SFB G169, but no 
Roman pottery came from G180. 


Only four of the 14 sherds recovered from six burials 
in cemetery L9 (6613) are Anglo-Saxon in date, the 
remainder being of late Anglo-Saxon and medieval 
origin. All are uniformly abraded and have a mean sherd 
weight of 4g, consistent with their being intrusive. 
Overall, the general paucity of ceramic material from 
features assigned to Phase 4a suggests secondary 
deposition for much of the pottery. 


Some 25 sherds of Maxey-type ware (683g) were 
collected, the majority from the disuse fills of pits 
G5177 (L11) and the middle and upper fills of well G3160 
(L12). Forms include a jar (Figure 3.24: P327b) and a 
vessel with characteristic swallow's-nest lugs (Figure 
3.24: P407). Nine undiagnostic sherds of Ipswich Ware 
(199g) derived from pits G5311 (L11) and the upper 
fills of well G5006 (L13). The ceramic evidence suggests 
that activity associated with L11 and L12 may have 
continued into Phase 4b. 
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P327 / P327b 


Table 3.9: Phase 4 pottery quantification 


Figure 3.24: Selected pottery drawings from Period 4 features. Scale 1:4 


Feature type G No. a "m © MSW (g) 

Building G3266 51 322 6 
G3270 al 6 6 
G3681 4 21 5 
G3689 1 3 3 

Fence G3188 1 1 1 

Sub-total 58 353 

Oven / hearth G3167 4 14 4 
G3183 pi 7 7 

Sub-total 5 21 

well / water-pit | G3150 1 16 16 
G3650 10 76 8 

Sub-total 11 92 

Pit G3157 2 44 22 
G3158 1 4 4 
G3186 2 14 7 
G3259 3 19 6 
G3648 17 94 6 
G3708 13 120 9 
G3715 4 16 4 
G3800 1 4 4 

Sub-total 43 315 

Total 117 781 

MSW: mean sherd weight 
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Phase 4 


Features within L15 contained 117 sherds (781g), 
from 111 pottery vessels. Residual prehistoric and 
Roman wares (three sherds: 16g) represent just 3% of 
the assemblage, but intrusive late Anglo-Saxon and 
medieval wares (67 sherds: 330g) account for 57%. 


Only 48 sherds (441g) from 44 early to middle Anglo- 
Saxon vessels were recovered, the largest deposit 
deriving from building G3266 (Table 3.9). Sherds 
are predominantly sand-tempered (A16 and A18), 
undiagnostic, and all are undecorated. Five sherds of 
Maxey-type ware (49g) came from pits G3157 and G3186, 
well G3650, and postholes within building G3266. A low 
mean sherd weight and vessel to sherd ratio suggest 
that the pottery was not found in its primary place of 
deposition. 


Phase 4b 


The settlement that was present in Phase 4b yielded 
676 sherds (11.2kg) from 507 pottery vessels. Residual 
prehistoric and Roman wares (25 sherds: 215g) comprise 
less than 196 of the assemblage, while 259 intrusive 
sherds (1.9kg) that are datable to the late Anglo-Saxon 
and medieval periods account for 3896. 


Early and middle Anglo-Saxon pottery comprises 392 
sherds (9.1kg) from 262 vessels. Middle Anglo-Saxon 
Maxey-type wares are dominant, totalling 8096, although 
only two sherds of contemporary Ipswich Ware occur. A 
range of predominantly sandy wares, comparable with 
those from preceding phases, constitute the remainder 
(see Table 8.3). The Maxey-type assemblage comprises 
bowls and jars with everted or incurving, irregular 
rims, and a number of vessels with swallow's-nest lugs. 


CHAPTER 3, EARLY-MIDDLE ANGLO-SAXON SETTLEMENT 


Table 3.10: Phase 4b pottery quantification 


Saxon Other 
Land-use area |Description No. Wt No. Wt MSW 
sherds (g) sherds (g) (g) 
L16 Settlement 173 3108 86 573 14 
L17 Enclosure system - - 7 51 7 
L18 Enclosure system 29 321 37 209 8 
L19 Enclosured activity ia 113 T 344 8 
area 
L20 Farmstead 4 14 37 303 8 
L21 Farmstead 2 5 25 239 9 
L22 Farmstead 22 371 6 49 15 
L23 Se mene related 151 5169 41 374 29 
activity area 
Total 392 9101 283 2142 
MSW: mean sherd weight 
Sand-tempered plain wares are mainly represented by Other artefacts 


body sherds and are largely undiagnostic. 


Modest pottery assemblages derived from a range 
of feature types within eight Land-use areas, the 
largest and least fragmented deposits associated with 
settlement L16 and settlement-related activity area 
L23 (Table 3.10). The disuse fills of structures produced 
45% of the assemblage, including those from two L16 
SFBs. Pits and wells yielded 29% and 13% respectively, 
enclosure ditches 8%, and miscellaneous features the 
remainder. Variation occurs between the condition 
and fragmentation of pottery collected from different 
feature types across all Land-use areas. Mean sherd 
weights range from 51g (ponds) and 44g (wells), to 
24g (pits), 18g (structures), and 10g (field/enclosure 
ditches). This suggests variable deposition processes, 
with higher weights representing deliberate episodes of 
disposal/dumping, and lower weights consistent with 
processes of natural accumulation. Intrusive pottery 
occurred in greater quantities than Anglo-Saxon wares 
across all Land-use areas, with the notable exception of 
L16 and L23. Anglo-Saxon pottery was entirely absent 
from enclosure system L17. 
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The Other Artefacts assemblage from Period 4 has 
some commonalities across its sub-phases. There is 
evidence for ferrous smithing, although the quantities 
are limited; this suggests small-scale activity, perhaps 
to undertake repairs as required. The working of antler 
andanimal bone would also appear to have been carried 
out on an 'as needs basis'. Modified antler tines and 
worked bone were both noted, while antler and bone 
objects - including combs, pin beaters, dress pins, an 
antler tool / knife handle and a buzz bone - indicate 
some of the possible products of this activity. There was 
also evidence for the processing of fibres (possibly both 
wool and flax), spinning and weaving. This suggests 
that the range of small-scale craft activity remained 
constant between the early and middle Anglo-Saxon 
periods, although the overall quantities were higher 
during the latter, reflecting an expansion of the 
settlement area. 


Grain processing also continued, although lava, as 
opposed to sandstone, was the dominant stone type for 
querns from the middle Anglo-Saxon period onwards. 
This dominance of lava querns has been noted on other 
contemporary sites: at Flixborough, Lincolnshire, it 
was suggested that the dominance of lava querns may 
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be a reflection of a high-status site, with lava querns 
preferred despite the long distance from the source and 
the suitability of more locally available Millstone Grit 
(Wastling 20092: 246). 


No implements associated with crop cultivation or 
grain processing were recovered. A similar dearth of 
farm tools was noted at Flixborough (Wastling and 
Ottaway 2009: 244-5), Furnells, Raunds (Oakley 2009: 
199) and North Elmham Park (Goodall 1980: 509-16). 
This pattern of under-representation of cultivation 
equipment could in part be due to the fact that wood 
formed the major component in these tools, and wood 
rarely survives on most sites. Additionally, iron was a 
small but important component of agricultural tools 
that was used sparingly in the earlier medieval period 
due to the high cost of production, which would have 
meant that iron tools were looked after and recycled 
rather than casually discarded (Steane 1985: 218). 


Although the craft activities and evidence of agriculture 
suggest a degree of economic self-sufficiency, the 
presence of lava querns attests to access to imported/ 
traded goods. In many cases imported goods were 
of a mundane, practical nature, for example the lava 
querns and the primary whetstones, but there are a few 
items within the middle Anglo-Saxon assemblage that 
are unrelated to subsistence needs. The most notable 
are five sherds of opaque black and dark olive-green 
glass from two or more globular beakers from Phase 
4a settlement-related area L13 (0460-62). Four of the 
sherds derive from the neck/shoulder of one or more 
globular beakers with yellow trailed decoration, and 
one sherd from the kick of a globular beaker decorated 
with unmarvered twisted two-colour reticella trails. 
Whether the vessels were continental imports, or the 
glass made in England by continental glass-blowers, is 
uncertain (Cramp 2000: 105). An increasing number of 
reticella-decorated vessels have been recovered from 
7th-9th-century sites, particularly around the English 
and continental coasts of the North Sea and the English 
Channel; these vessels have been found predominantly 
on settlements with assumed wealthy or high-status 
elements (Steuer 1999: 411-13). Although the quantity 
of such vessels at Stratton cannot compare with the 
number of imported vessels found at Flixborough, 
Lincolnshire (Evison 2009: 103-13) or Fishergate, York 
(Hunter and Jackson 1993), the presence of such vessels 
on an inland rural settlement does suggest that at least 
one resident had access to long-distance trading routes 
and the ability to generate a surplus from farming- 
related activities that could be used to purchase exotic 
and high-value items. 
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Indications of high status are not confined to L13. Late 
7th-century male burial 7416 in cemetery L9 (Phase 
4a) was accompanied by a spearhead, buckle, knife and 
box/coffer mounts. Well-furnished male burials such 
as this were only practised by higher-status groups 
and individuals in the 7th century (Hines 2013: 536), 
suggesting that this particular man held an elevated 
position within his own family and/or the wider 
community. 


Although the Other Artefacts assemblage from Period 
4 does provide some insight into the economy of the 
settlement and the activities undertaken, and does 
suggest that some occupants were of higher status and/ 
or greater wealth than others, much of this activity 
cannot be directly associated with specific structures. 
Several instances of intrusive activity were also noted, 
often appearing to be the result of late Anglo-Saxon 
/ Saxo-Norman activity in Period 5. Two deposits in 
Phase 4 (63269 and G3708) contained portions of Type 
2 ‘Norman’ horseshoes, the earliest known example of 
which was found in a 10th-century deposit in London 
(Clark 1995: 95), while other early examples have been 
found in early to mid-11th-century deposits at York 
(Ottaway 1992: 709). Pit G3800 (L15), in addition to 
containing a composite comb dating to the 7th-9th 
century, also had a silver coin (possibly a halfpenny) of 
9th-10th-century date (RA1111). 


The fill of SFB G3655 (Phase 4b) yielded a single-ended 
and eyed weaving tool, a form thought to be associated 
with the two-beam vertical loom. Walton Rogers notes 
that there is no evidence for the use of this loom form 
inthe early and middle Anglo-Saxon periods in England 
(1997: 1759-60), while evidence from Winchester 
suggests that the two-beam loom seems to have come 
into use around AD 900 (Keene 1990: 203-8). The deposits 
found in the hollow overlying well G5115/5117/5313 
appear to have formed in the late Anglo-Saxon / Anglo- 
Scandinavian period, as suggested by the presence of a 
tin-coated harness mount (04199), an iron strap guide 
(0A412), a decoratively notched and eared bone pin 
(0A249), and a form B spindle whorl (0A102), all dating 
to the 10th-11th century. 


Medieval and later intrusions were also evident. The 
fill of a ditch in Phase 4a enclosure system L6 produced 
a copper alloy buckle closely paralleled by examples 
from deposits of AD 1350-1400 from London (Egan and 
Pritchard 1991: figure 61), while finds of a medieval and 
a post-medieval horseshoe were noted from the fills of 
hearth/oven G197 and postholes G71 respectively in 
L20. 


Chapter 4. 
Late Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman settlement 
(Period 5: c. AD 850-1150) 


Period 5 structural narrative 


Settlement remains at Stratton in the late Anglo-Saxon 
/ Saxo-Norman period covered a larger area than 
before, although their density may have decreased 
slightly (Figure 4.1). Fewer buildings were constructed 
than in the middle Anglo-Saxon period, and - with 
one notable exception - little effort was expended 
in creating new enclosure ditches. In all likelihood, 
however, the enclosure system established in Phase 
4b remained at least partially in use, and some of the 
buildings constructed in Phases 4 and 4b may still 
have been extant. New enclosures on a broadly similar 
alignment to the Phase 4b fields were formed where 
the settlement expanded to the east and west, and it 
is clear that enough of the earlier landscape was still 
visible for its layout to be respected. Cutting through 
this landscape, however, were the extensive curvilinear 
ditches that were dug in the later stages of Phase 
5a. While respecting the overall orientation of the 
landscape, their curvilinear nature was in stark contrast 
to the rectilinear layout of both the earlier enclosures 
and those that came later. The reason behind this 
marked - and short-lived - change in style is uncertain, 
but it is suggestive of a different cultural ethos, and a 
brief period of external influence on local practices was 
perhaps responsible. Is this evidence of the impact of 
Danelaw at Stratton? 


Phase 5a 


The remains that can be assigned to the earlier part 
of Period 5 primarily comprise a band of curvilinear 
ditches that extended for almost the entire length ofthe 
excavated areas (Figure 4.2). Stratigraphic relationships 
suggest that at least some of the features in Phase 5 
preceded the construction of these boundaries (Figure 
4.1), but dating evidence overall suggests that the 
majority were formed at a later date. 


L24 


The low-level activity established during Periods 3 and 
4 in the central-western area of the excavations seems 
to have largely ceased by the late Anglo-Saxon period. 
Only one new feature was identified: inhumation burial 
G5261 (Figure 4.2), radiocarbon-dated to cal. AD 870- 
990 (Table 4.1). The only other activity represented in 
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L24 was the final infilling of Phase 4b well G5313 - yet 
this produced a remarkably large assemblage of finds, 
with 6kg of pottery (mostly St Neots Ware) and a non- 
ceramic assemblage that includes three bone pins; two 
whetstones; a small amount of smithing slag; a copper 
alloy ring; and a chisel, two buckles, an arrowhead, a 
brooch, a ferrule, a flesh hook, a key, four knives, shears, 
a spur and a spearhead that are all made of iron. It is 
possible that the hollow that remained in the top of the 
well was simply used as a rubbish pit, yet the volume 
of items recovered, in comparison with what came 
from the rest of the excavations, might indicate that 
at least some of these objects were deposited as votive 
offerings, perhaps to mark the well's closure. 


L25 and L26 


Apparently abandoning the network of rectilinear 
fields established on a NNW-SSE alignment in the 
middle Anglo-Saxon period, Phase 5a saw the creation 
of a series of curvilinear boundary ditches (L26) on a 
similar alignment, extending along almost all of the 
excavated area (Figure 4.2). The central ditch seems to 
have had a precursor (L25), although little survived of 
it, while several of the central and southern boundaries 
displayed evidence of recutting. Few finds were 
recovered from the lower fills of the ditches, although 
slightly more came from their upper fills L40 (Phase 5b). 


This arrangement of boundaries seems not to 
have lasted for long, with a stratigraphically later 
rectilinear enclosure system established in Phase 5b. 
The northernmost two ditches may even have been 
deliberately backfilled: nearly all the finds in 63093, 
G3095 and G3570 are residual, and the lack of any later 
material suggests that the earthworks had been filled 
in completely prior to the medieval activity that took 
place here in Period 6. Later material was recovered 
from ditch G493; the arrangement of this boundary 
and the ones to the south was retained for longer, with 
further remodelling in Phase 5b before a rectilinear 
layout was re-established in this part of the site as well. 


Figure 4.1 (next page): Plan of all excavated remains from 
Period 5 (late Anglo-Saxon to Saxo-Norman) overlain on the 
Phase 4/4b plan 
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Middle Anglo-Saxon features (Phases 4 and 4b) 
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G3093/3095 . 
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Table 4.1: Radiocarbon dates from Period 5 deposits 
Ps : Calibrated 
Phäse Land-  |Parent Lab No. Description of sampled Material Radiocarbon date (95% 
use area | feature deposit age (BP) : 
confidence) 
5a |24 GraveG5261|OxA-23021 Fully articulated human bone: left — 55,5 [cal AD 870-990 
inhumation 7420 femur 
: carbonised residue: cal AD 880- 
5a 24 Well G5313 |SUERC-30792 |Potsherd from fill of well fabric type B01 1105 435 1020 
Articulating sacral and añimalbone: Caprid 
5a 24 WellG5313 |OxA-22925 |lumbar vertebrae and -ap 1117 +25 cal AD 880-990 
, . sacral vertebra 
pelvis from fill of well 
5a 24 WellG5313 |OxA-39029  |Hearthrakings in well [charred wheat grain |1224 +18 EA ee 
5a (26 pigs) suric aoa |Poisherd from HILaE < carbomised residue. A ig aa cal AD 350-540 
ditch fabric type A18 
cal AD 
; TEC ; 992-1048 or 
5 28 PitG3041  |OxA-38659  |Burnt deposit in pit charred barley grain |1001 +20 1083-1126 or 
1140-1148 
Potsherd from deposit of ; T 
5 29 Ditch G1780 |SUERC-30793 occupation debris in fill |carbonisedresidue: 5,5 s. cal AD 1010- 
à fabric type B01 1170 
of ditch 
E = 
5 30 PitG2173  OxA-23194 Collapsed wooden hurdle | wood: ?Corylus 1001 +27 cal AD 990 
ina pit avellana; roundwood 1150 
; Collapsed wooden hurdle |wood: ?Corylus cal AD 990- 
5 30 Pit G2173 SUERC-30802 in a pit avellana 970 +35 1160 
Bone from articulating utes bone oz: 
5 34 SFB G3235 |OxA-22924  |dogradius and ulna in fill |". QO; 1165 +25 cal AD 770-970 
radius 
of SFB 
cal AD 772-790 
5 34 SFB G3235 |OxA-39339 |Burnt deposit in SFB charred barley grain |1164 +21 or 820-901 or 
916-974 
Potsherd from layer carbonised residue: cal AD 970- 
5 37 Layer G3402 |OxA-23229 above pit fabric type B01 1025 +27 1040 
Hearth : charcoal: Corylus cal AD 895- 
5 37 G5100 OxA-22922 | Hearth deposit avellana 1074 +24 1020 
Hearth . charcoal: Quercus 
5 37 65100 SUERC-30102 |Hearth deposit spp. sapwood 1170 +40 cal AD 720-980 
sb — 42 Grave G5681|SUERC-30098 |Articulated inhumation Puman bone: infant |j. s40 Ca DoE 
distal femur 1170 


The difference in character between these curvilinear 
boundaries and their rectilinear predecessors and 
successors suggests an external influence. Their 
creation in possibly the late 9th century wouldtiein with 
them being the product of the imposition of Danelaw, 


Figure 4.2 (previous page): Overall plan of all excavated 


remains from Phase 5a 
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with the land passing into the control of someone 
who came from a different cultural background, not 
just a different lord of the manor, but without tighter 
dating evidence or greater evidence of Viking cultural 
material this can only be supposition. 


Figure 4.3 (opposite page): Overall plan of all excavated 


remains from Phase 5, with section drawing 
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Phase 5 
L28 


Settlement focus L28 included at least four buildings 
(Figures 4.3 and 4.4). G3196 was constructed using a 
combination of ground-beam slots and postholes; G3194 
may have had a similar style of construction, although 
the less substantial and slightly curved nature of the 
linear slots might indicate that they were designed for 
drainage rather than to hold ground beams. G3822 was 
constructed entirely from posts set into the ground, 
with no evidence of any drainage gullies; the close 
proximity of some of the postholes suggests that they 
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represent a phase of repair to the structure. G3244 
was the largest building, with at least two rooms; its 
south-west end appears to have extended beyond the 
curvilinear ditched boundary L26, suggesting that it 
predated the revised layout of enclosures. Fence G3246 
to the north of the building was probably associated 
with it, also appearing to have extended beyond 
boundary L26; whether the fence and building were 
contemporary with the other features in L28 or slightly 
earlier, however, is unclear. 


The total number of buildings in L28 may have been six, 
although the other two are doubtful. G3200 represents 
a possible SFB; a posthole was tentatively recorded in 
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Figure 4.5: Close-up plan of land-use area L29, with other Phase 5 features in grey 


Figure 4.4 (opposite page): Close-up plan of land-use areas 
L28, L34 and L37, with section drawing 
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its base, but the sides and base were more irregular 
than those of the definite SFBs at Stratton. G3208 
comprised a group of 15 postholes which may represent 
a building, although the irregularity of their layout in 
plan might indicate that they merely formed an animal 
pen. Further pens may have been defined by the other 
clusters of postholes in L28. 


Several fairly large pits were present, but only G3041 
(Figure 4.4:a) produced many finds, including three 
fragments of quern stone. Recorded as two intercutting 
pits, the largest was c. 1.5m in diameter and nearly 1m 
deep; its profile, however, raises just the possibility that 
it was a large post-pit, with the smaller, western 'pit' 
in fact representing a ramp to assist with lowering the 
post into the hole. Radiocarbon-dating of a charred 
grain from the larger pit obtained dates of cal. AD 992- 
1048 or 1083-1126 or 1140-1148 (Table 4.1). 
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Farmstead L29 was probably established slightly 
after the settlement-related activity of L30 began, as 
suggested by the limited stratigraphic evidence (Figure 
4,5), but it represents the earliest substantial settlement 
remains at the eastern side of the excavated areas. The 
main building was G1583, which contained at least two 
rooms and possibly a corridor; G1589 added a further 
room to the west, although it may have been a lean-to 
structure appended to the main building. Perpendicular 
tothe main building was a smaller structure G1591, with 
hearth G1682 just a few metres to its east, while a line of 
stake-holes to the north of G1583 probably represents 
a fence. Pits G1680, near what was probably the main 
entrance to building 61583, contained enough pottery 
and animal bone to suggest that they were used for the 
disposal of rubbish. Pits G1769 are likely to have had a 
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Figure 4.6: Close-up plan of land-use area L30 
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similar function: their faunal assemblage matched that 
from G1680, though they contained less pottery. 


The buildings appear to have been set within their 
own enclosure, whose western ditch (61887) later 
came to define part of the main medieval trackway 
across the excavated areas. This enclosure was perhaps 
subdivided by the east-west ditches to the north of the 
main building, with the southern half characterised 
by domestic activity and the northern half left open 
for pasture. There was evidence of a trackway to the 
south of the enclosure, where a spread of gravel G1593 
between two flanking ditches (G1594 and G1602) 
suggests the presence of a more substantial road than 
just a droveway. The gravel may have been quarried 
from some of the large pits to the north of building 
G1583. 


L30 


The fragmented remains in L30 represent the origins of 
settlement in the south-eastern part of the excavations, 
occupying the western end of the area that developed 
into the medieval village of Stratton (Figure 4.6). Several 
alignments of ditches were present, and it is clear that 
the grid-planning employed in Phases 4a and 4b was 
either not used here or at the very least not applied 
as rigorously, or perhaps as expertly. What is less clear 
is whether the differences in alignment represent 
more than one phase of ditches, or a more complex 
arrangement to facilitate the movement of livestock - 
heavy truncation by later features has made it hard to 
recreate a coherent image of this early activity. 


Although only one building (G2005) can confidently be 
associated with L30, the settlement’s remains covered a 
relatively extensive area, as attested by the presence of 
numerous pits, gravelled surfaces and other occupation- 
related layers. Few of the pits had identifiable functions, 
but the clay lining inserted in G2127 suggests that 
it was designed for storage, while undercutting of 
G2116's sides was probably caused by its use as a well 
or water-pit. A wooden hurdle was recovered from pit 
G2173, whose vertical sides it probably once lined; the 
pit's function is unclear, but the fairly large quantity of 
animal bone recovered from it suggests that it ended 
up as a rubbish pit for disposing of butchery waste. 
Larger volumes of pottery were recovered from across 
L30 than was generally the case in previous periods, 
but this is likely to be simply a reflection of the nascent 
proliferation of St Neots Ware pottery at this time - no 
particular concentrations were present to suggest a 
focus of domestic or industrial activity. 


L31 


With a shift in settlement away from the northern edge 
of the excavated areas, the fragmentary remains in 
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Figure 4.7: Close-up plan of land-use area L31, with section 
drawing 


L31 represent the northernmost evidence of domestic 
or industrial activity in the later Anglo-Saxon period 
(Figure 4.7). The meagre collection of finds recovered 
fromthemisactually more characteristic ofassemblages 
from the latter part of Period 4; the southern three pits, 
however, were stratigraphically later than ditches L26 
in Phase 5a, and the lack of a greater assemblage of late 
Anglo-Saxon pottery may be due to L31's position at the 
margin of settlement. 


The activity in L31 seems to have been clustered around 
building G3568, which was represented by two parallel 
rows of beam slots with a posthole in between them at 
either end. Three much smaller structures to the north 
(63510, G3512 and G3514) had the appearance of mini- 
SFBs, each consisting of a shallow pit measuring c. 1.4m 
wide with four or five postholes around their outer 
edge. The function of these is unclear, but they may 
have been used for craft activities - with water supplied 
by well G3561 (Figure 4.7:a) just a few metres away - 
or perhaps as storage buildings. A similar feature was 
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present further south in L37, though with only two 
postholes. It is difficult to know what to make of the 
flint assemblage recovered from the central structure 
G3512 - the presence of 65 flints including nine blades 
suggests that they were more than residual, although 
what they might have been used for is unclear. 


L32 


The southward expansion of settlement at Stratton in 
Phase 4a, represented at its extreme by L10, appears 
to have stagnated in Period 5. Few new features were 
created - G1239 was the only possibly structure, perhaps 
forming a short fence line (Figure 4.3) - and much of 
the culture material recovered from L32 relates to the 
infilling of features from L10, in particular wells G1001 
and G1095. Agricultural soil G2479 was a patchy deposit 
which may in fact belong to several different periods; 
although some of it predates Period 6 stratigraphically, 
its non-ceramic finds assemblage suggests that other 
parts accumulated at a later date. 


L33 


The settlement nucleus represented by L33 was 
dominated by two longhouses, G538/540 and G617 
(Figure 4.8). Dating evidence is insufficient to judge 
whether the two were contemporary, but there is 


nothing to contradict this, with well G519 presumably 
shared between the two. There is some suggestion that 
the eastern longhouse was separated from the well by 
a fence (6559), but this may in fact have been part of a 
slightly misaligned westward extension of the building 
- a similar arrangement of postholes was present at 
the corresponding end of the western one. Longhouse 
G538/540 was divided into three rooms, with at least 
two evident in G617, while evidence for other features 
such as a hearth and a recessed doorway was also 
present in the former. A gully to the north of G538/540 
may have been for the collection of rainwater from the 
eaves. 


One interesting aspect of the eastern longhouse is that 
it was constructed partially over the top of the Phase 
4a cemetery L9. This could be a sign of discontinuity 
between the middle and late Anglo-Saxon periods, at 
least in this part of the site: the building's construction 
in this precise location may indicate that there was no 
longer any knowledge that a cemetery - nor indeed 
a possible mortuary structure - had once been there. 
Alternatively, it may be a sign that land which was 
previously sacred had come to be viewed differently by 
the people who constructed the building. 


A smaller building was present to the south of the 
longhouses (G570), near well G516. A buried soil 
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Figure 4.8: Close-up plan of land-use area L33 
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between the two filled what appeared to be an erosional 
hollow caused by trampling; this perhaps indicates 
that animals were allowed to drink from the edge of 
the well, whose upper edges were relatively shallow, 
although the internal divisions of building G570 make it 
more likely to have been used by humans than animals. 
A second, insubstantial building may have lain further 
north, but the structural nature of G641 is unclear. 


Water-pit G602 and rubbish pits G702 lay between 
building G570 and the two longhouses, making it 
unclear to which building each related. The rubbish 
pits did, however, produce evidence of metalworking, 
yielding 4.5kg of waste products from iron smithing. 
Both wells contained fairly large assemblages of animal 
bone, but it is unclear whether this resulted from the 
domestic processing of carcasses or something on a 
more substantial scale; the comparatively large amount 
of pottery from G516 perhaps suggests the former. 


L34 


The features in L34 comprised SFB G3235, a possible 
building G3198, and a spread of pits (Figure 4.4). Their 
spatial and temporal location within the sequence of 
settlement at Stratton is open to debate: while it is 
possible that they represent a self-contained farmstead, 
they may equally have been closely associated with L35 
to the east, and/or L28 in Phase 5a. 


The volume of 12th-14th-century pottery in the upper 
fills of the pit that formed part of SFB G3235 suggests 
that it was abandoned and left to fill up naturally once 
the building went out of use, other than perhaps being 
used as an ad hoc rubbish pit during Period 6. A fairly 
large assemblage of other finds was recovered alongside 
the pottery, including two ceramic loom weights, a 
bone buzz-toy, an iron buckle, two flint tools, fragments 
of quern stone, and a complete prick spur. These finds 
are more consistent with the date of the building's 
construction and use, although no direct association 
with its use should be assumed. Most of the other 
cultural material from L34 came from pit cluster G3797 
and rubbish pit G3799: the former produced an iron 
spur buckle and three further flint tools, among other 
items, while the latter contained a bone pin, fragments 
of quern stone, and a fairly large assemblage of St 
Neots Ware pottery. A few sherds of pottery were the 
only artefacts recovered from G3198, whose function is 
unclear; comprising just a possible beam slot and five 
postholes with little discernible pattern, its status even 
as a building is questionable. 


L35 and L36 
The central part of the excavated areas at Stratton 


contained a scatter of pits, postholes and wells (Figure 
4.3) that are likely to have been contemporary with 
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Period 5 activity, but which were not obviously related 
to any of the identified farmsteads. Those in L35 - wells 
G847 and G885 (Figure 4.3:a) in particular - are likely 
to have been associated with some focus of activity; 
the relatively small pottery assemblage from them 
suggests a late Anglo-Saxon date, but it is possible that 
they related to Phase 4b farmstead L22 or the spread of 
activity L50 in Phase 6. The features in L36 were quite 
widely scattered and contained few finds, with the 
exception of a moderate assemblage of pottery from pit 
G342; an iron knife also came from pit G173. Pit G222 
had three postholes in its base, suggesting that it had 
some form of structural function. 


L37 


L37 represents a disparate group of features located 
largely within the area covered by Phase 4b enclosure 
system L18 (Figure 4.4; cf. Figures 3.20 and 4.1). It 
is likely that the enclosure system was at least still 
visible in the form of earthworks or hedgerows - the 
ditches at the centre of L37 certainly seem to respect its 
layout - but it is unclear whether there was temporal 
continuity: while this could usually be assumed, L37 
might in fact represent a reuse of the earlier enclosure 
system once the short-lived layout of L26 (Figure 4.2) 
had been abandoned. 


No buildings were conclusively identified as part of L37, 
but 63139, 63170 and 63835 are thought to represent 
very small SFB-type structures, similar to those in L31. 
The third of these had no associated postholes, but its 
similarity in size and shape to the other two supports 
a similar interpretation. G3170 and G3835 lay a few 
metres either side of hearth G3154; no trace was evident 
of a building that contained the hearth, but it seems 
probable that either one originally existed, with G3170 
and G3835 on either side acting as ancillary structures, 
or that the hearth was an external feature designed to 
directly serve the two SFB-type structures. 


A further focus of domestic or industrial activity was 
hearth G5138 to the south, with ash pit G5100 next 
to it; its interleaved layers of silt and ash point to 
the numerous episodes at which material was raked 
out from the hearth, interspersed with the natural 
accumulation of silt. Few finds in general were recovered 
from the features in L37: only pit G3400 produced much 
in the way of pottery, while most of the non-ceramic 
assemblage comprises nearly 3kg of fire-cracked flint 
from the ash pit. 


Phase 5b 

As the influence of the long, curving boundaries 
established in Phase 5a began to diminish, albeit 
after a degree of remodelling and enhancement, a 


more rectilinear pattern was reinstated to their west 
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(Figure 4.1). The northern boundaries largely reused 
the alignments established in Phase 4b; those to the 
south were also mostly on this alignment, although 
this represents a slight anticlockwise rotation in 
comparison with their predecessors. This area was also 
lived in conclusively for the first time: whereas previous 
evidence of settlement here was restricted to a thin 
scatter of wells and pits, more suggestive of industrial 
than domestic activity, a longhouse was constructed on 
the new alignment during Phase 5b (Figure 4.9). 


L38 


The only area of domestic activity assigned to Phase 5b 
was L38, which comprised a spread of pits and postholes 
around longhouse G5108 (Figure 4.10). The longhouse 
had a slightly off-centre entrance on either side, 
indicating the presence of a cross-passage; a posthole 
on either side of its south-east entrance suggests that 
this was the building's main point of access, with some 
of the postholes outside it possibly forming a porch. 
A line of postholes in the building's south-west end 
created a narrow partition, but the function ofthe other 
postholes within the building, assuming that they were 
contemporary with it, is unclear. The building appears 
to have contained quite a large storage pit, 1.65m deep 
(Figure 4.10: a), although dating evidence for this pit 
is uncertain and it may have been related to Phase 4b 
activity in L23. 


L39 


The enclosure system defined by L39, in which 
farmstead L38 was set, extended beyond the north and 
west of the excavated areas (Figure 4.9). Assuming that 
ditch G60 to the east was part of the same enclosure 
system, then it seems that the fields were established 
after the boundaries of L40 (and presumably L43) had 
gone out of use. Too little of the enclosure system 
was revealed to determine its overall articulation, for 
example whether it joined up with L42, but a wide 
droveway can at least be identified to the south. Other 
than farmstead L38, one possible further building was 
identified: G5259, which may have been an SFB. 


Most of the finds recovered came from the periphery of 
farmstead L38, in particular from ditch G5161 and pits 
G5278 - the former's assemblage included a door stud 
that is likely to have come from the longhouse in 138, 
as well as two buckles, while the latter's includes two 
iron knives. The main other concentration was from 
the upper fill G5269 of well G5265 that was established 


Figure 4.9 (opposite page): Overall plan of all excavated 
remains from Phase 5b 
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Figure 4.10: Close-up plan of land-use area L38, with section 
drawing 


in Phase 4b - this produced a fish hook and a fragment 
of quern, while a brooch pin and a possible cauldron 
hook were also recovered from the immediate vicinity. 
A moderate assemblage of worked or struck flint was 
also recovered, but this is assumed to be residual: the 
material was spread widely rather than concentrated, 
and the pottery assemblage also points towards a 
significant degree of residuality. 


L41 


The ditches in L41 represent a remodelling of enclosure 
system L39 (Figure 4.9), cutting across its droveway to 
the south, indicating that it was no longer in use. It is 
unclear whether the fields were for arable or pastoral 
use; the irregularity of their layout suggests the latter, 
creating opportunities to funnel animals towards gaps 
between the ditches, but equally the gaps were all wide 
enough to allow the passage of carts for transporting 
crops. G5270, which contained an antler comb, may 
have been a small SFB. Two partially articulated dog 
skeletons (G5302 and G5303) were discovered in the 
tops of ditches, the former buried within the top of one 
of the L39 ditches. 
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L42 represents the beginnings of a enclosure system set 
over the top of, and on a slightly different alignment 
to, enclosure system L17 that was set out in Phase 4b 
(Figure 4.9; cf. Figure 4.1). The northern boundary may 
have been more extensive to the east, being masked by 
recutting during the medieval period. Sufficiently few 
finds were recovered from the ditches to suggest that 
there was no domestic activity within the immediate 
vicinity. Funerary activity was identified, however: the 
grave of an infant inhumation burial G5681 had been 
dug into the silted-up ditch of Period 1 round barrow 
L2, which radiocarbon dates suggest was done between 
the early 11th and mid-12th century AD (Table 4.1). 
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The long, curving boundary ditches that were 
established in Phase 5a (L26) were remodelled or 


expanded in a few places by L43 (Figure 4.9; cf. Figure 
4.1). This seems to have happened before the ditches 
were more extensively remodelled by L44, although the 
time between the two events is unlikely to have been 
great. 


Artefacts 
Pottery 
Phase 5a 


Features assigned to three Phase 5a land-use areas 
yielded 722 sherds (8.1kg) from 539 vessels. In common 
with the Phase 5 assemblage, the pottery is of mixed 
date: the proportion of residual prehistoric, Roman 
and particularly Anglo-Saxon material is higher (1896), 
while the proportion of intrusive medieval wares (50 
sherds) has dropped from 2296 to 796. 


Table 4.2: Phase 5a pottery quantification 


MSW: mean sherd weight 


Land-use Description No. wt MSW 
area P sherds (g) (g) 
L24 Dispersed activity 505 5990 12 
125 Fragmentary remains of an 1 5 5 
enclosure 
L26 Series of fields/enclosures 216 2112 10 
Total 722 8107 
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Table 4.3: Phase 5 pottery quantification 


Land-use Description No. wt MSW 
area P sherds (g) (g) 
L28 Settlement focus 114 1138 10 
L29 Farmstead 232 1732 7 
L30 Field/enclosure system 351 3682 10 
L31 Settlement-related activity area 26 304 12 
L32 Dispersed activity area 74 665 9 
L33 Settlement focus 94 1004 11 
L34 Settlement-related activity area 199 1918 10 
L35 Settlement-related activity area 72 549 8 
L36 Dispersed activity area 80 689 9 
137 Dispersed activity within 147 1492 10 
fragmentary enclosure system 
Total 1389 13,173 
MSW: mean sherd weight 
The majority of the assemblage derived from L24 Table 4.4: Phase 5 pottery from buildings 
(Table 4.2), associated with the final infilling (G5119) 
of Phase 4b well G5115. Pottery from this deposit is No. wt 
: : ; Land-use area Structure 
predominantly St Neots-type wares; diagnostic forms sherds (g) 
are mainly jars and bowls, including three spouted 
examples, and a single sherd of Thetford-type ware. L28 63196 d 76 
Approximately half of the St Neots-type wares retain 
: : z : G3822 11 67 
evidence for use, in the form of sooting or residues, 
suggesting a secondary use for the feature as a rubbish 129 G1583 34 158 
pit. Most vessels are highly fragmented, and, in contrast 
with the numerous non-ceramic artefacts occurring G1589 3 9 
in the same deposit, there is no suggestion that the 
: E G1591 4 14 
pottery carried any votive significance. 
L31 G3510 3 50 
A single residual early Anglo-Saxon sherd (5g) derived 
from the backfill of inhumation burial G5261. 63512 5 63 
The assemblage collected from L26 displays a high ish 1 2 
degree of residuality, with 5096 of the pottery dating to G3568 4 T 
the early and middle Anglo-Saxon periods; this probably 
originated from the underlying Period 4 settlement L33 G538/540 4 28 
core. The largest deposit, weighing 566g, derives from 
ditch G1324, and includes 44 sherds (385g) from an G617 3 46 
early to middle Anglo-Saxon jar (fabric A05; Figure 4.11: 
: L34 G3198 3 11 
P359). The vessel appears to have been inverted and 
deliberately set within the feature as a placed deposit. G3235 77 812 
In contrast with the St Neots-type wares from L24, 
most vessels are undiagnostic and show little evidence Total 158 1353 


for use, although single sherds from a Thetford-type 
ware jar and spouted pitcher (Figure 4.11: P382) were 
identified. 
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Table 4.5: Phase 5b pottery quantification 


MSW: mean sherd weight 


Phase 5 


Settlement features from Period 5 yielded 1389 
sherds (13.1kg) from 988 vessels. Residual prehistoric, 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon material accounts for 996 of 
the assemblage, while intrusive medieval wares (310 
sherds) account for 2296. 


Modest pottery assemblages derived from a range of 
feature types - principally pits and boundary ditches 
- across ten land-use areas, the largest and least 
fragmented deposits being associated within fields/ 
enclosures L30 (Table 4.3). No pottery concentrations 
were noted, however, that would suggest particular 
foci of industrial or domestic activity. Study of the 
distribution of vessels with functional attributes 
(sooting, residues etc.) proved inconclusive. 


Few vessels are represented by more than single sherds: 
the most complete example comprises 59 sherds (558g) 
from a St Neots-type jar, collected from the fill of L36 
pit group G342 (Figure 4.11: P72). Most single vessels are 
represented by sherds weighing no more cumulatively 
than 100g. Mean sherd weights across land-use areas 
are closely comparable, ranging between 8g and 11g. 
Whilst St Neots-type wares were distributed across 
all land-use areas, Thetford-type and Stamford wares 
occurred only in settlement areas L28, L30, L32 and L33. 
The negligible quantities do not, however, permit any 
useful conclusions to be drawn. 


Thirteen structures within five land-use areas yielded 
unremarkable pottery assemblages of mixed date 
(Table 4.4). All derive from the various disuse fills 
and are unrelated to the buildings' use. Most deposits 
weighed less than 100g, with the exception of structure 
G1583 (L29) and SFB G3235 (L34). The presence of a high 
proportion of early medieval wares in the upper fills of 
the latter suggests that the building may have been left 


Land-use Description No. wt MSW 
area P sherds (g) (g) 
L38 Farmstead 24 192 8 
L39 Field/enclosure system 97 1035 11 
iai Additions to field/enclosure T 213 i 
system L39 
L42 Enclosure system 8 33 4 
143 Changes to southern field/ se 338 16 
enclosure in L26 
Total 169 1811 
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open and gradually silted up over a lengthy period of 
time. 


Phase 5b 


A modest assemblage of 169 sherds (1.8kg) from 133 
vessels derived from Phase 5b features, the majority 
associated with enclosure system L39 (Table 4.5) - in 
particular deposits peripheral to farmstead L38 (e.g. 
ditch G5161). Residuality observed in Phase 5a increases, 
with 47% of the assemblage comprising mainly early 
Anglo-Saxon and a small quantity of Roman material. 
Intrusive medieval wares (26 sherds) total 15%. 


The late Anglo-Saxon assemblage (64 sherds) entirely 
comprises utilitarian St Neots-type wares, most of 
which are fragmentary and undiagnostic. The largest 
single sherd weighs 108g, andno vessels are represented 
by more than one sherd. Sooting on several sherds 
indicates use as cooking vessels, possibly deriving 
from the L38 longhouse. Fourteen sherds (79g) - eight 
of which are residual - derived from the disuse fills of 
this building (G5108); their presence within postholes 
associated with the longhouse's partition suggests 
abandonment of the structure during this period. 


Other artefacts 


The Other Artefacts assemblage shows a general 
pattern of continuity from the middle Anglo-Saxon 
to late Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman periods. Textile 
production continued to be carried out: evidence for 
flax processing is limited to one fibre-processing spike 
from L24 (Phase 5a), but weaving is better represented 
by the remains of two loom weights and two pin 
beaters. This period witnessed the change from the 
warp-weighted loom, represented by the two bun- 
shaped loom weights from L34 (Phase 5) and L39 (Phase 
5b), to the two-beam vertical loom, which is indicated 
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by the two single-ended pin beaters from L34 (Phase 5) 
and L24 (Phase 5a). This change in loom form is thought 
to have taken place in towns perhaps as early as the 
mid/late 9th to early 10th century (Walton Rogers 
1997: 1755-61), but on rural sites perhaps in the later 
10th and 11th centuries. Cloth cutting or tailoring is 
suggested by the shears from L24 (Phase 5a). 


Other crafts practised include woodworking, suggested 
by the finds of an iron spoon bit (L31, Phase 5) and a 
chisel (L24, Phase 5a). Antler/bone-working is likely to 
have been undertaken on an ad hoc basis, as suggested 
by the modified sheep tibia recovered from L34 (Phase 
5). With the exception of antler and bone combs, most 
items of skeletal material - including dress pins, pin 
beaters, a skate and buzz bones - were fairly simple to 
make. 


Ofthe ten knives found within late Anglo-Saxon / Saxo- 
Norman deposits, seven could be assigned to blade 
forms. Angle-back blades were the most common, with 
two examples of form A1 (L30, Phase 5 and L24, Phase 
5a) and one of form A2 (L39, Phase 5b). The period of 
use of form A1 spans the late Roman period into the 
11th century, while that of form A2 does not appear 
prior to the late 8th or 9th century (Ottaway 1992: 564). 
The use of form C1 blades (one example: L39, Phase 5b) 
appears to span the mid-Saxon period into the 11th 
century (Ottaway 1992: 568-70), while the single knife 
with form D blade (L30, Phase 5) has a long history, in 
use from the Roman period and continuing throughout 
the medieval period. One example of a form E blade 
occurred (L24, Phase 5a); this form is not common, but 
appears to occur during the late Anglo-Saxon period 
(Ottaway 1992: 572) and throughout the Middle Ages. 
Pivoting knives, such as the single instance from L36 
(Phase 5), are thought to be a distinctly pre-Conquest 
form (Ottaway 1992: 588). Although knives of blade 
forms A to E could have been used for a variety of 
activities, including dining, defence and crafts, pivoting 
knives are thought to have had a specialist purpose, 
such as wood-, bone- and leather-working, and perhaps 
use by scribes (Ottaway 1992: 587; Biddle and Brown 
1990: 738-41). 


The by-products of ironworking were consistently 
found at Stratton in deposits ranging from the early 
to late Anglo-Saxon period. The quantity of ferrous 
smithing slag increased considerably during Period 
5 (7330.1g) as compared to Period 3 (80g) and Period 
4 (3178.6g), but it remained at a craft, rather than 
industrial, level. The quantity of ferrous slag suggests 
that ironworking may have simply entailed carrying out 
seasonal repairs on iron implements. Smithing hearth 
bottoms were found in L28 and L33 (Phase 5) and L39 
(Phase 5b). Although all the slag had been redeposited, 
so the locations of any smithies remain unknown, flake 
hammerscale found in association with the two hearth 
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bottoms in L33 suggests that ironworking was carried 
out fairly close to rubbish pit G702. 


Agricultural tools are scarce, with only a single 
weedhook found within L24 (Phase 5a). As noted in 
Period 4, Stratton is not alone in this pattern of under- 
representation of cultivation equipment during this 
period. Lava querns continue to dominate the quern 
assemblage: only four of the 44 instances of querns are 
not lava, and at least three of these are recycled quern 
fragments including Old Red Sandstone saddle querns 
and a bun-shaped Hertfordshire Puddingstone quern. 
In common with a number of sites of this period, for 
exampleFlixborough, Lincolnshire (Wastling 2009a: 248) 
and Stotfold, Bedfordshire (Albion Archaeology 2011), 
most lava querns comprise degraded and fragmentary 
pieces. There are, however, at least three querns which 
retain diagnostic traits such as rough tooling and a lip 
or collar round the feeder hole, indicative of an 8th- 
century or later date (King 1986: 95-9). 


The trade patterns established in the middle Anglo- 
Saxon period appear to have continued into the late 
Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman period, as represented 
by the continued presence of lava querns and Coal 
Measures whetstones (L26, Phase 5a and L30, Phase 5). 
A single instance of a Norwegian Ragstone whetstone 
(L24, Phase 5a) suggests that new trading links were 
being forged. Early examples of this imported stone 
occur in areas where there is thought to have been 
Scandinavian settlement or close trade contacts 
(Wastling 2009b: 237), and are generally a rarity on 
more westerly East Anglian rural settlements during 
the 9th to 11th century. 


Although the working of bone to manufacture more 
basic items such as pin beaters and buzz bones was 
probably carried out within the settlement, the high 
standard of decoration on antler-handled comb 0A345 
from L41 (Phase 5b) suggests that this may have been 
purchased from outside of the community. The absence 
of any contemporary evidence for casting of copper 
alloy objects also indicates that the biconical-headed 
dress pin from L38 (Phase 5b), finger ring OA330 (L30, 
Phase 5), D-shaped spur buckle from L39 (Phase 5b) and 
strap mount 0A293 (L24, Phase 5a) were all ‘imported’ to 
the settlement. The more complex pieces of ironwork, 
for instance the copper alloy-plated strap distributor 
OA198 (L34, Phase 5), are also likely to have originated 
from an external source. This ability to purchase traded 
goods implies that least some of the inhabitants had the 
financial ability and desire to purchase what were, in 
most cases, non-essential items. 


The occurrence of spurs, a strap distributor and buckles, 
the latter probably used on spurs or harness, implies 
the riding of horses. Horses were considered a luxury 
rather than a primarily utilitarian animal, rendering 
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Table 4.6: Evidence for horse-riding in Period 5 


Land- Possible 
Phase use area |G 20: |Group description Object type related 
residence 
; Iron prick spurs (2 OA213-214); 
5 L34 3236 |Fill of SFB G3235 Iron D-shaped buckle L28 
5 L34 3798 |Fill of pit group G3797 Iron rectangular buckle, strap guide and plate (0A267) L28 
5 L34 3799 |Rubbish pit Copper alloy-plated iron strap distributor (0A198) L28 
5 L37 3402 |Upper fill of pit G3400 Iron D-shaped buckle L28 
5 L37 5101 Fill of fire/ash pit G5100 Iron ‘fiddle key’ shoeing nail L38 
TEE Iron prick spur; 
5a L24 5119 e o Eo. Iron trapezoidal buckle; L38 
Iron buckle pins (3) 
Infilling of well Tin-plated iron bridle boss (0A199); 
2 t23 Sg G5115/5117/5313 Iron strap guide Lag 
5b L39 5161 |Enclosure system ditch Copper alloy D-shaped buckle L38 
5b 139 5162 Fill of enclosure system ditch Iron buckle pin 138 
G5161 
Table 4.7: Residual and intrusive Other Artefacts in Period 5 (intrusive items in italics) 
Phase Land- Gno. Group description Object type 
use area 
5 L28 3041 |Fill of two intercutting pits |Old Red Sandstone saddle quern 
5 L28 3224 |Fill of pit group G3223 Old Red Sandstone (burnt) 
5 L30 1995 |Gravelled surface Hertfordshire Puddingstone bun-shaped rotary quern 
5 L32 1003 Tn DRPOLPRASPAURE Roman prismatic bottle sherd 
G1001 
Rumbler bell; 
5 L32 2479 |Spread of agricultural soil Prae sy bane (0A63); 
Window glass; 
Lead pistol bullet 
5a L26 53 | Fill of ditch G52 Pierced coin of Constans 
Copper alloy Nauheim-derivative brooch (0A322); 
5a L26 3571 | Fill of ditch G3570 Copper alloy disc brooch (0A326); 
Copper alloy tweezers (0A348) 
5a L26 3100 Fill of ditch G3099 Middle Eastern coin (AD1700-1800) 
5b L41 5190 |Fill of ditch G5189 Olive-green glass body sherd (wine bottle / jar?) 
5b L42 5029 |Fill of ditch G5028 Copper alloy strap mount (0A292) 


them an important indicator of wealth and prestige 
(Neville 2004: 2). Four land-use areas in Period 5 yielded 
contemporary horse-related items (Table 4.6), while 
horse-related finds from L23 in Phase 4b are probably 
related to those from L24 in Phase 5a: there is likely to 
have been some mixing of finds at the interface of the 
two deposits in question (65118 and G5119 respectively). 
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Given the suggested status of the horse-owners, one 
would expect an equally high-status dwelling. Spatial 
analysis of the horse-related finds shows that there 
do appear to have been clusters in the vicinity of L28 
(Period 5) and L38 (Phase 5b) - both land-use areas had 
at least one substantial building, suggesting that these 
two places are where the horse-owners lived. 
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Deposit G5119 also contained a fragment of spearhead; 
combined with a Jessop-type M6 arrowhead from the 
same deposit, this could suggest hunting, which is 
generally considered to have been an elite pastime 
(Loveluck 2007: 148). Other strategies for procuring 
wild food are poorly represented within the Other 
Artefact assemblage, being confined to a single fish- 
hook (0A234) from Phase 5b well G5269 (L39). 


There are both residual and intrusive elements evident 
within the late Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman deposits 
(Table 4.7). Some items, such as the saddle quern and 
bun-shaped rotary quern from L28 and L30 (Phase 5) 
are likely to have been recycled during construction 
of a hearth and a metalled surface, respectively. The 
late Iron Age and Romano-British finds, such as the 
Nauheim derivative brooch (L26, Phase 5a) and the body 
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sherd from a prismatic bottle (L32, Phase 5), are likely 
to reflect the Anglo-Saxon penchant for collecting 
items of Roman date. This was certainly the case for the 
pierced coin of Constans found within enclosure system 
L26. The assemblage from L26 has a relatively high level 
of residuality, in particular from the fill of ditch G3570 
which, in addition to the Nauheim derivative brooch, 
contained a disc brooch and tweezers thought to date 
to the 5th to 6th century. 


The spread of agricultural soil in L32 (Phase 5) produced 
a consistently late medieval to post-medieval range of 
Other Artefacts. This might indicate that at least part 
of the deposit accumulated at a later date, although 
the intense activity that this area experienced during 
Periods 7 and 8 might have been responsible for a 
certain amount of cross-contamination. 


Chapter 5. 
Medieval settlement 
(Period 6: c. AD 1150-1350) 


Period 6 structural narrative 


Stratton was at its height during Period 6, developing 
from a loose network of small farmsteads into a 
village that came to feature elements of two manorial 
complexes and had at least one well-metalled north- 
south road (Figure 5.1). Despite this, however, much 
of the land to the west of the road seems to have been 
unenclosed and to have had no-one actually living in it, 
being used instead for a range of probably agricultural 
or industrial activities. It is possible that the fields and 
house established to the west in Phase 5b were still in 
use, but domestic settlement otherwise lay primarily 
to the east of the road, much of it perhaps beyond 
the excavated areas. No trace remained of the long 
curvilinear ditches that were dug in Period 5, with a 
broadly rectilinear layout fully re-established. Larger 
smallholdings were apparent to the south, with one 
household seemingly controlling a network of small 
fields or work areas that covered almost a hectare. The 
extent of the manorial complexes is unclear: while the 
location of two dovecots in Period 7 suggests two foci 
of manorial activity, the only typologically manorial 
feature in Period 6 was the moat near the centre of the 
excavations. 


Phase 6a 


Only a small number of features can be assigned 
with confidence to the earlier part of Period 6, based 
primarily on stratigraphic evidence. These are limited 
to the northern enclosure system that was instigated 
in Phase 5b and was remodelled in the later stages of 
Period 6, as well as the fragmentary remains of further 
enclosure systems to the south, and two short-lived 
dwellings set within them (Figure 5.2). 


144 


The ditches of L44 represent an intermediate stage 
between the disuse of the curvilinear boundaries in 
Phase 5b (L40) and the reimposition of a rectilinear 
enclosure system. This stage may have lasted for slightly 
longer in the southern half, where the curvilinear 
boundaries appear to have been a little more enduring, 
and where the course and alignment of the ditches in 
L44 more closely followed those of their predecessors 
(Figures 5.1 and 6.2), suggesting perhaps a greater 
continuity of population than to the north. 
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While the fragmentary remains of two enclosures 
survived on either side of the central spine of L44, 
G715 was the only building identified. Set within the 
corner of the most complete enclosure, the building 
is likely to have had a south-facing doorway, but the 
arrangement of its postholes is too irregular to identify 
doorposts conclusively or to interpret what internal 
divisions or structures the postholes within its eastern 
end may have signified. The cluster of postholes 
north-east of this building may have defined a small 
structure of indeterminate form, but the only other 
definite structure in L44 was fence G866. Few finds 
were recovered from L44 in general, but a particularly 
large deposit of charred grain was recovered from the 
backfill of building G715. 


L45 


Like those in L44, the ditches in L45 represent the 
fragmented remains of a set of enclosures (Figure 
5.2) which fell chronologically between the disuse of 
curvilinear boundary ditches L40 in Phase 5b and the 
establishment of rectilinear enclosure system in Phase 6 
(L51). They may have been used as livestock enclosures, 
or perhaps to demarcate areas of craft activity - the 
small finds assemblage includes numerous fragments 
of lava quern, while the use of posts to control an 
entrance near the centre of boundary 63806 suggests 
that it was for human traffic rather than livestock. 


L46 


The broad alignment established by ditches L42 in 
Phase 5b was retained by the enclosure(s) represented 
by L46, albeit with a less rectilinear layout. The ditches' 
layout survives only in fragmentary form (Figure 5.2), 
due largely to recutting by L48 in Phase 6. No internal 
features were conclusively identified with this phase 
of enclosure, and the paucity of finds from the ditches 
suggests that this area was primarily put to the pastoral 
use that can more easily be detected in L48. 


Figure 5.1 (opposite page): Plan of all excavated remains 
from Period 6 (medieval) overlain on the Period 5 plan 
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Figure 5.3: Close-up plan of land-use area L47 
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Building G658 was the focus of the activity in L47 (Figure 
5.3). It was divided into two rooms, whose unequal size 
perhaps indicates different functions, while evidence 
of repairs to the building's structure suggests that it 
was relatively long-lived. G1178 was a minor structure 
such as an animal pen, but G1903 may have been 
a subsidiary building to G658, although its form is 
unclear. The digging of four fairly large pits within the 
area that G1903 occupied clearly happened after the 
building had gone out of use, although the recovery of 
a moderate amount of pottery and charred grain from 
these suggests that the main building was still in use, 
with the occupants using the pits to dispose of rubbish. 
The pits may originally have been dug to quarry gravel: 
a much larger pit G578 to the west was clearly created 
for this purpose, although it was so close to building 
G658 it is unlikely that the building was still in use at 
this point. 


Phase 6 
L48 


The ditches in L48 represent a reworking of enclosure 
system L46 that was established in Phase 6a (Figures 5.1 
and 5.4). Although the enclosures were only revealed in 
part, their layout suggests that the enclosures retained 
a predominantly pastoral usage, a theory which is 
supported by the presence of water-pit G5775 within 
the main enclosure. The north-east end, however, 
contained a domestic or possibly industrial focus that 
is represented by the features in L49 - although the 


Figure 5.2 (opposite page): Overall plan of all excavated 
remains from Phase 6a 
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nearby presence of this activity did little to increase the 
quantity of finds recovered from L48. The layout of the 
south-west end is unclear, where a degree of recutting 
and remodelling is evident; it seems as though a wide 
droveway was created leading to the south-west, but 
interpretation of this part of the site is hindered by 
uncertain stratigraphic relationships and the ditches' 
extension beyond the excavated area. A second 
droveway at the opposite end of the enclosures appears 
to have led to the south-east, although the ditches 
defining it were heavily truncated. 
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L49 represents a concentration of domestic or industrial 
activity within the eastern end of enclosure system 
L48 (Figure 5.5), although the relatively meagre finds 
assemblage and dearth of structural evidence make it 
difficult to characterise this activity. The small size of 
the finds assemblage recovered from these features, 
particularly in comparison with what was recovered 
from the settlement foci further south, suggests that the 
activity represented by L49 took place at some distance 
from the nearest area of habitation. Whatever this 
activity was, it appears to have demanded a plentiful 
supply of water: two water-pits (65638 and G5663) were 
dug (Figure 5.6:b), along with well G5623 (Figure 5.6:a). 
The only clear evidence of a structure was G5671, which 
was either a fence or potentially one side of a building, 
although an unexcavated building may have existed 
near hearth G6020 at the very north of the excavated 
area. 


L50 


The extensive spread of activity represented by L50, 
on the western side of trackway L55, appears to have 
been situated within open fields (Figure 5.4) - the 
ditch system in L52 to the south did not extend this far 
north, and the features do not obviously adhere to any 
relict Anglo-Saxon enclosure system. The only sizeable 
building identified was G1515 (Figure 5.7); its southern 
end appears to have been partitioned in order to create 
two rooms, but the overall layout of the postholes 
that defined it suggests that it was a less substantial 
structure than those in L56, for example. Hearth G968 to 
the north ofthe building had three postholes associated 
with it, suggesting the presence of a superstructure, 
while G1517 to the south-east may have been an oven: 
large stones (including a millstone) had been set into 
the pit's clay lining, and a particularly large assemblage 
of charred grains was recovered from it. A barley grain 
from this deposit has been radiocarbon-dated to either 


Figure 5.4 (next page): Overall plan of all excavated remains 
from Phase 6 
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Figure 5.6: Selected section drawings from L49 and L51 features 


cal. BC 1446-1515 or 1590-1620 (9596 confidence, 391 
£20, OxA-38512); this suggests that the oven may in fact 
have been contemporary with later activity in this area, 
although the grain in question may simply be intrusive 
from a Period 7 ditch that cut through the pit. Fence 
G1543 immediately north-west of the building may 
have been associated with it, although the difference in 
alignment perhaps suggests otherwise. 


Clusters of postholes to the south-west and north-west 
of building G1515 may have defined lesser structures 
such as sheds or animal pens, but the only other 
building conclusively identified was G120 to the north, 
with fence line G69 nearby to the east (Figure 5.8). 
The linear arrangement of the pits between G112 and 
G141 perhaps indicates that they were arranged along 
a property boundary, making G120 part of a different 
farmstead to G1515. It is unclear what sort of structure 
the postholes in G639 defined, but it may be significant 
that pits G669 and G696 nearby produced moderate 
quantities of pottery. Most of the other finds from 
L50 were concentrated in pits to the north of building 
G1515, with moderate amounts of pottery from G142, 


Figure 5.5 (previous page): Close-up plan of land-use areas 
L49, L51 and L59, with other Phase 6 features in grey 
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G928 and G951 and a particularly large chunk from 
G973. Fairly large quantities of animal bone were also 
recovered from pits G1505 and G1520, which is likely to 
represent domestic waste from the building. 


L51 


Despite the extensive nature ofthe activity represented 
by L51 (Figure 5.5), only one building was identified - 
63202, which resembled an SFB in form, though an 
unusually late example of one if so. The lack of buildings 
may be explained to some extent by the continued use 
of those in L28 (Phase 5a), although much of the area 
was perhaps common land that was used for a mixture 
of industrial and agricultural purposes. The remnants 
of a large square or rectangular enclosure can be traced 
in the northern part of L51, whereas the southern part 
appears to have been open. Some of the short linear 
features within the enclosure might represent beam 
slots, indicative of further structural activity, but the 
only one whose profile was convincing as that of abeam 
slot was G288 to the south. The charcoal-rich fill of G288 
suggests that the structure it represents burned down. 


Most ofthe features in L51 were pits, though the precise 
function of these is largely unknown. G188, G234 and 
G3022 (Figure 5.6:c) were water-pits; the vertical- 
sided central shaft of G234 suggests that it started life 
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Figure 5.7: Close-up plan of land-use areas L50 and L56, with other Phase 6 features in grey 


as a well, but its splayed edges point towards animals 
being allowed to drink at it. G3212 was conclusively a 
well, however, with a stone-lined shaft that was some 
2.6m in diameter (Figure 5.6:e). The vertical sides of 
sub-square pit G3086 (Figure 5.6:d) suggest some form 
of specialised function: it may have been used for a 
specific type of industrial process, yet could equally 
have been a simple storage pit. Few of the other pits 
had sufficiently distinctive shapes or profiles to 
indicate their function, but a concentration of pits in 
the southern part of L51 were sufficiently irregular to 
mark them out as small gravel quarries, in particular 
G3048 and G3056. Trackway L57 is likely to have been 
the recipient of this gravel, although metalled surfaces 
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may also have been constructed in association with the 
buildings to the south. 


The distribution of finds within L51 tentatively 
supports the theory that the buildings in L28 continued 
to be used in Period 6, with a concentration of pottery 
and to a lesser extent animal bone recovered from 
the pits surrounding this area and immediately to the 
south. Quarry pits G3048 produced a particularly large 
amount of pottery, while the largest volumes of animal 
bone and charred grain came from pits at the southern 
end of L51. A smaller concentration of animal bone and 
pottery came from the pits within the enclosure to the 
north. The recovery of quern stones from 14 separate 
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pits across L51 further suggests the widespread use of 
this area for industrial activities such as processing 
grain; ferrous smithing waste was also recovered from 
across the area, although it was only present in a 
substantial quantity in pits G3717. 


L52 


L52 produced widespread evidence of settlement- 
related activity set within a rectilinear enclosure 
system (Figure 5.9), although the only substantial 
building was G544 within the northernmost enclosure: 
the other structures that can be identified are more 
likely to represent lesser features such as huts, fences 
and windbreaks. G544 was divided into two rooms, with 
the main entrance in the centre of the north-west side. 
Its south-west end appears to have been structurally 
problematic, with at least two episodes of repair or 
rebuilding evident; this suggests that the building was 
fairly long-lived, while the trouble taken to repair it also 
suggests that it was a sufficiently substantial building 
to warrant the effort. A smaller building G644/646 lay 
immediately to the north-west, almost contiguous with 
G544; while still one of the larger structures within L52, 
its layout was much less regular than that of G544 and it 
is likely to have been an outbuilding. 


The only other structure with four clearly defined 
sides was G1150, a single-roomed building that was set 
within its own enclosure or sub-enclosure. 61189 and 
G1259 may have been small huts or sheds, but several 
of the other structures such as G576 and G718 were 
represented by just two lines of postholes forming 
a right angle. The way in which these functioned is 
unclear: they may have formed windbreaks around 
an area of craft activity, or ones such as G576 might 
have combined with the adjacent ditch to form a small 
animal pen. More enigmatic still are the lines of three 
or four postholes dotted around L52 - were they merely 
less substantial windbreaks? The two parallel lines 
of posts in G563/564 give the impression of forming 
something more substantial, but truncation by a large 
later ditch means that it is unknown whether the two 
lines continued to the north-west, or even whether 
they were joined by a perpendicular row. Longer lines of 
postholes, in particular G1110 and 66021, indicate that 
fences were used as well as ditches to mark boundaries 
within L52, while stake-holes in the base of gullies such 
as G605 indicate that some of these also held fences. 


Although there is evidence of activity throughout the 
enclosures in L52, much of it was focused around the 


Figure 5.8 (opposite page): Close-up plan of land-use areas 
L50 and L54-58, with other Phase 6 features in grey 
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northernmost enclosure that contained building G544. 
Three of the five wells or water-pits in L52 (G587, G595 
and G598; Figure 5.9:a and b) were located within the 
enclosure, and G551 and G590 lay just outside it. Most of 
the concentrations of pottery, ferrous smithing slag and 
vitrified clay lining from L52 were also centred around 
this enclosure. The quantities of slag and clay lining are 
too small to suggest that the building was a smithy - 
G544 is more likely to have been a domestic dwelling, 
although its inhabitants may have been involved with 
smithing nearby. The main other concentration of finds 
came from the vicinity of pit G1228, which produced 
more than 2.7kg of fuel ash slag; a moderate amount 
of pottery was recovered from ditch G1069, while 
pit G1232 contained more than 6kg of animal bone. 
Few finds came from the central part of L52; this area 
appears to have contained larger enclosures or fields, 
but understanding of its overall plan is hindered by 
its incomplete excavation. It may be significant that 
several large deposits of charred grain were found 
around the outskirts of L52, in particular from ditches 
G1006 and G1302. Only four quern stones were found, 
however, three in close proximity to building G544 
- the burnt grain from the enclosure ditches was 
perhaps undergoing the early stages of crop-processing 
near where it had been grown, before being taken to 
the nearest domestic area for final processing and 
consumption. 


It is unclear whether the individual enclosures in L52 
represent separate landholdings or merely divisions of 
a single larger property, but the dominance of building 
L544 and its associated water-pits and finds assemblages 
suggests the latter. If so, it is likely that the enclosures 
were assigned different functions, with a mixture of 
arable, pastoral and industrial activity taking place, 
but the excavated evidence is insufficient to determine 
precisely how each individual enclosure was used. 


L53 


While interpretation of L53 has been somewhat hindered 
by extensive post-medieval quarrying and truncation 
by later medieval features, the remains appear to 
represent a single farmstead centred around L-shaped 
building G2570 (Figure 5.10). The lack of evidence for 
modifications or repairs suggests that G2570 is unlikely 
to have been long-lived, meaning that the number of 
postholes and beam slots around the building may not 
have been contemporary with it. The two parallel lines 
of postholes represented by G2591, however, match 
the alignment of G2570 and may have related to an 
outbuilding; a possible surface (G2593) was recorded 
between them, with a less substantial feature (G2599) 
such as a windbreak immediately to the south. No other 
buildings were conclusively identified, although the 
stony surface represented by G1434 may have formed 
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the foundation for one; clusters of postholes were 
recorded on either side of fence G2520/2793/2812, but 
no obvious pattern was apparent. 


The ditches at the south-west end of L53 appear to have 
been designed for controlling livestock - G1383 seems 
to have formed a holding pen, with possibly gated exits 
to the south-west, while ditch G1367/1379 subdivided 
the enclosure to form a 'race' that would have allowed 
animals passing along it to be closely inspected. A 
focus on animal husbandry rather than domestic 
activity within this area might explain the relative lack 
of finds recovered from L53: only the short length of 
ditch represented by G2427 produced a large pottery 
assemblage. Ditch G1383 and pit G1444 did, however, 
produce significant quantities of charred grain; in 
the absence of any quern stones from L53, this might 
indicate the presence of arable cultivation alongside 
pastoral activity. 


L54 


The remains in L54 represent a development of the 
Phase 5 enclosures in L30. They comprised a series of 
small enclosures or fields hanging off the eastern side 
of trackway L55 (Figures 5.8 and 5.10), which appear to 
have had a primarily agricultural use. No buildings were 
identified that might have formed part of a farmstead, 
although the clusters of postholes on either side of 
fence G2633 may have formed one or more minor 
structures, and the northern half of L54 in particular 
contained few other features such as pits that would be 
indicative of domestic activity. Most of the pottery that 
was recovered came from the southern half of the area, 
in particular from pits G2139 and G2881, while ditches 
G1764 and G2604 at the opposite ends of L54 produced 
the largest amounts of animal bone. L54 may have been 
part of a large farm such as L52, with the enclosures 
used for a range of agricultural activities and the main 
domestic area lying further east. 


Although there was a lack of clearly domestic 
structures, there is tantalising evidence of a building at 
the southern end of L54. The arrangement of postholes 
is by no means conclusive, and it was partially obscured 
by later features, but there is a hint of a building (G2277) 
with an apsidal end and a porch on its southern side, 
with overall internal dimensions of roughly 10m x 4.5m. 
The date is also uncertain, with a lack of conclusive 
stratigraphic or artefactual evidence. Documentary 
sources (cf. pages 10-11) refer to St Mary's Chapel, 
which was built in the 13th century and remained in 


Figure 5.9 (opposite page): Close-up plan of land-use area 
L52, with section drawings; other Phase 6 features in grey 
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use until at least the 1570s, with an adjacent cottage; it 
seems unlikely that this was the building in question, 
but the possibility cannot be entirely discounted. 


L55 


Trackway L55 was one of the main roads associated 
with the medieval village of Stratton (Figure 5.4), 
with historical maps indicating that it continued 
northwards beyond where it was recorded within the 
excavated areas. Drainage ditches were present on both 
sides, with signs of recutting, while wheel ruts were 
periodically evident in the bottom of the hollow-way. 
No evidence was found of links with the neighbouring 
farmsteads such as L52 or L56, but this may have been 
masked by recutting during Period 7. 


With the exception of a large amount of animal bone 
from ditch G1750, which is likely to have derived from 
the neighbouring activity in L56 (Figure 5.8), relatively 
few finds were recovered from the trackway. The 
hollow-way G1885 did, however, produce a moderate 
assemblage of non-ceramic items; several of these are 
likely to have been lost by people or animals passing 
along the trackway, such as the four horseshoes, the 
stirrup terminal and the livery button. 


L56 


Farmstead L56 represents a remodelling of the one 
established in Phase 5 (L29), with its alignment rotated 
slightly anticlockwise. There was no spatial overlap 
between the buildings in L29 and L56, and the later ones 
are likely to have been constructed while the earlier 
ones were still partly standing, and perhaps even still 
in use. 


Building G1678 was slightly smaller than its Phase 5 
predecessor G1583, and had a simpler internal layout 
(Figure 5.7). Most of the building seems to have been 
a single room: its south-west end may have been 
partitioned, but the function of the spread of postholes 
in this area is unclear. Building G1722 had a clearer 
division into two rooms, but it is less clear whether the 
postholes in G1724 represent a new building in place of 
the old one, or a combination of internal and external 
support to G1722. A third, less substantial building 
might be represented by G1817, although this may just 
have been two fence lines, while the adjacent structure 
G1847 perhaps formed an animal pen attached to 
building G1678. A more definite fence G1853 was 
constructed next to building G1722. Postholes G1798 
had no distinguishable structural form; some may have 
formed insubstantial structures such as windbreaks, 
yet they may simply have held a collection of post for 
tethering animals. 
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Figure 5.11: Selected section drawings from L58 features 


Despitethe presence of at least two substantial buildings 
and a proliferation of pits, the finds assemblage 
recovered from L56 is fairly small - the only significant 
concentration of pottery came from pits G1726, G1728 
and G1734 to the south of the two buildings, while few 
non-ceramic artefacts or charred plant remains were 
found. The faunal assemblage from L56 is also small, 
although ditch G1750 that formed part of trackway L55 
did produce alarge amount of animal bone. The purpose 
of the pits in L56 is therefore unclear: with the disposal 
of rubbish apparently a secondary function, and with 
many of the pits too shallow or irregularly shaped to 
suggest that they were designed primarily for storage, 
it seems likely that a significant number were quarry 
pits for extracting gravel to use either in trackway L55 
or for creating metalled surfaces around the buildings, 
the patchy remains of which were sporadically present. 
The gullies on either side of the main area of pits at the 
southern edge of L56 perhaps defined a specific area 
that had been set aside for quarrying. 


5.1.2.10 L57 


L57 covers the small area of activity that was 
sandwiched between trackway L55 and moat L58 
(Figure 5.8). No structural remains were identified, but 
there were several patches of metalled surface - they 
may have been the remnants of a much more extensive 
surface, but it is perhaps more likely that they were 
consolidated areas for carrying out craft activities. 
Large amounts of charred grain were recovered from 
pit G455 and from 6348, which may have been a very 
long pit rather than a ditch. The former deposit at least 
is likely to represent a rubbish dump rather than grain 
that was accidentally burnt where it was being stored, 
since the pit's contents also included a large amount of 
pottery. Some of the other pits in L57 may well have 
been for storage, however, in particular the largest in 
G439: this had steep sides and a flat base and measured 
more than 5m long and 0.7m deep, making it capable 


Figure 5.10 (opposite page): Close-up plan of land-use area 
L52-55, with other Phase 6 features in grey 
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of storing a substantial amount of material. If L57 was 
generally an area for storage and carrying out craft 
activities, then it may well have had a direct association 
with moat L58. 


5.12.11 L58 


Moated enclosure L58 lay only partly within the 
excavated area (Figure 5.8): crop-marks indicate that 
just over half of it was revealed during excavation, with 
the overall moat being sub-rectangular in plan. The 
ditch defining it (G402) was mostly c. 9m wide and up 
to 1.6m deep (Figure 5.11:b), and enclosed an area that 
was up to 40m wide. Its longevity is attested by several 
episodes of cleaning-out, particularly on its southern 
side, and the moat remained in use during Phase 7 (L66). 
No buildings were identified, although redeposited 
mortar was recovered from pit G358 and postholes G378; 
afew postholes were present, including G378 which had 
been lined with pieces oftile, but no discernible pattern 
to them could be detected. If the moat once surrounded 
a large house, it must therefore be assumed that this 
lay beyond the excavated area: a building sufficiently 
substantial to merit being surrounded by a moat would 
surely have left visible signs of its foundations. Any such 
building within the moat may have lain within the area 
defined by ditch G387, itself c. 6m wide and 1.1m deep 
(Figure 5.11:a) - this perhaps acted as a moat within a 
moat, enclosing an area that was c. 10m wide. 


The design of the moat's north-west entrance seems to 
have been modified over time: the aperture appears to 
have broadened from 3m to 10.5m following episodes of 
partial recutting, although it may simply have shifted 
west of its original position. It is unclear how the 
excavated part of the enclosure was used; the presence 
of gullies suggests that it was subdivided - assuming 
that they were in fact contemporary with the moat - 
but the generally small assemblage of finds recovered 
from L58 offers little insight into whether this area 
had an arable, pastoral, industrial or even recreational 
function. Surprisingly little pottery was recovered 
from the moat itself, although it produced a fairly large 
amount of animal bone, while the only large volume of 
charred grain came from one of the pits in G361. 
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A focus of activity took place immediately outside the 
entrance, with a cluster of pits and/or postholes, but 
the function of these is similarly elusive. There is a 
suggestion, however, that they represent an industrial 
area: a significant amount of ferrous smithing slag 
was recovered from the postholes of fence G328 to the 
north. 


5.12.12 L59 


L59 represents a poorly understood series of enclosures 
in the north-east part of the excavated area (Figure 
5.5). The northern boundary seems to have been quite 
a significant marker, as shown by at least two episodes 
of recutting, whereas the rest of the area may have 
been more fluid in its layout, with changes certainly 
evident at the southern end. Ditches G5919 and G5923 
seem to have formed a trackway or droveway, cutting 
across the earlier north-south ditches in this area, 
but interpretation of the remaining features in L59 is 
hindered by the relative narrowness of the excavated 
area in which they were recorded. No buildings were 
present, and L-shaped fence G5843/5847 was the only 
lesser structure identified; a focus of human activity 
is suggested in the southern part of L59 by pit cluster 
G5870/5871 and a concentration of pottery focused 
on ditches G5919 and G5925, but the northern area 
produced few finds and is likely to have been distant 
from any domestic or industrial activity. One point of 
interest is the discontinuity between the layout of L59 
and that of L49 and L51 to the west, confirming that the 
northward continuation of trackway L55 beyond where 
it was recorded within the excavated area had been 
established by the time these enclosures were set out. 


Artefacts 
Pottery 
Phase 6a 


Phase 6a features yielded 330 sherds (3.2kg) from 258 
pottery vessels (Table 5.1). The land-use areas mainly 
represent the reconfiguration or final alteration of 
boundary and enclosure systems first established 
in Phases 5a and 5b, which accounts for the high 
proportion of residual late Anglo-Saxon material (6296) 
within the Phase 6a assemblage. 


Medieval pottery comprises a modest collection of 
76 sherds (1.1kg) from 68 vessels. The assemblage 
is dominated by  sand-tempered coarse wares, 
predominantly of 12th-13th-century date, and a small 
number of contemporary shelly wares. High-medieval 
wares are represented by two glazed Brill/Boarstall 
sherds. The assemblage is largely undiagnostic, 
although a small number of jars, jugs and a single bowl 
occur. 
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Table 5.1: Phase 6a pottery quantification 


Land-use Description No. Wt | MSW 
area sherds | (g) (g) 
L44 Series of enclosures 160 1626 | 10 
L45  |Enclosure system 63 561 9 
L46  |Field/enclosuresystem | 24 240 10 
L47 |Farmstead 83 755 9 
Total 330 3182 


MSW: mean sherd weight 


Some 6496 of the pottery was collected from ditches, 
2296 from pits, and the remainder from postholes and 
structural slots. The majority derived from enclosure 
L44, principally the disuse of building G715, which 
yielded a deposit weighing 583g, including four sherds 
(540g) from an undiagnostic type C61 vessel. 


Phase 6 


Phase 6 witnessed the emergence of a village, 
with farmsteads, manorial centres and a trackway 
aligned north-south. Associated features yielded an 
assemblage of 4555 sherds (47.9kg) from 3209 vessels. 
Residual prehistoric and Roman wares total 296 of the 
assemblage, and Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman material 
3896, while intrusive later medieval wares constitute 
396. 


The composition and condition of the assemblages 
from each land-use area are comparable, with mean 
sherd weights ranging between 9g and 14g. Little 
variation was observed between lower, use-related fills 
and upper fills of features, although the latter generally 
contained larger quantities of pottery. Some distinction 
is apparent between different features in terms of the 
quantity of pottery present, suggesting a variety of 
formation processes at work. Approximately 6096 of 
the assemblage derives from pits (including storage, 
rubbish and quarry types), and 2196 from ditches. Wells 
and structural features each yielded approximately 896, 
and negligible quantities derived from other feature 
types (Table 5.2). A proportion of the material is likely 
to have occurred in or near its primary context, close 
to areas where the pottery was used: 175 medieval 
vessels (from a total of 874) are represented by more 
than single sherds. The overall distribution of ceramics 
shows the largest concentration to be associated with 
settlement-related activity in L51 (Table 5.3). 
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Table 5.2: Phase 6 pottery quantification by feature type 


Feature type zs d mal q | Wt (g) | %Wt 
Ditch 980 21.5 11,029 23.0 
Ploughsoil 2 0.1 41 0.1 
External dump 84 1.8 891 1.8 
External surface 18 0.4 237 0.5 
Furrow 1 0.1 8 0.1 
Hearth / oven 18 0.4 130 0.3 
Layer 7 0.2 37 0.1 
Occupation debris 8 0.2 31 0.1 
Pit (non-specific) 1903 41.7 | 20,893 43.5 
Pit (quarry) 184 4.0 1343 2.8 
Pit (rubbish) 605 13.3 6486 13.5 
Structural cut 401 8.7 3747 7.8 
Well 338 7.4 2954 6.2 
Tree-throw 6 0.2 80 0.2 
Total 4555 100 47,907 |100 


Table 5.3: Phase 6 pottery quantification by land-use area 


Land-use Peséription No. Wt | MSW 
area P sherds| (g) | (g) 
L48  |Field/enclosure system 88 748 9 
149 Settlement-related 129 RET 

activity area 
L50 Settlement-related 600 szea | aa 
activity area 
Dispersed area of 
partially enclosed 
Lal settlement-related 10387 11422 10 
activity 
L52 Large enclosed J03 | 5707 8 
farmstead 
L53 [Enclosed farmstead 254 2702 | 11 
L54  |Field/enclosure system 518 7352 | 14 
L55 Trackway 113 1372 12 
L56 |Farmstead 650 6145 9 
L57 Settlement-related 118 1377 | 12 
activity area 
L58  |Moated enclosure 75 758 10 
L59  |Field/enclosure system 209 2235 | 11 
Total 4555 | 47,907 
MSW: mean sherd weight 
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Enclosures 


Pottery was recovered from enclosure systems L48, 
L54 and L59, and moated enclosure L58. Within each, 
sand-tempered coarse wares dominate, supplemented 
by a small number of glazed fine wares from regional 
sources. Functional attributes, mainly represented 
by sooting, indicate that similar domestic activities 
were occurring either within or in the vicinity of each 
enclosure. 


L48 represents a reconfiguration of Phase 6a enclosure 
L46, and contained a similar range of wares to its 
predecessor. None of the features yielded substantial 
assemblages: the largest, from L48 furrow G3528, weighs 
only 210g. The condition and fragmented nature of the 
pottery suggests processes of natural accumulation and 
silting. 


In contrast, the assemblages collected from enclosure 
system L54 - a reconfiguration of the Phase 5 enclosures 
L30 - yielded larger assemblages, particularly from the 
upper fills of pits G2881 (1.4kg) and rubbish pit G2139 
(1.1kg). In addition to the standard range of sandy 
coarse wares and Brill/Boarstall types, sherds from 
Potterspury (C10), Stamford (C12A) and Hedingham, 
Essex (C17) occur in small quantities. 


The L59 assemblage contains a quantity of residual late 
Anglo-Saxon and Roman pottery, the latter including 
a modified grey-ware beaker base (Table A5.27). The 
largest deposit of medieval pottery derived from ditch 
G5925, which contained eight sherds (566g) from a type 
C61 jug with a comb-impressed strap handle (Figure 5.12: 
P410). All other features yielded assemblages weighing 
less than 100g. Sandy coarse wares are prevalent, with 
fine wares poorly represented by single sherds of Brill/ 
Boarstall ware and a Hedingham-ware jug, the latter 
with stamped decoration (Figure 5.12: P411). 


Moated enclosure L58 yielded a small and largely 
undiagnostic assemblage from 64 vessels (758g), 
each weighing less than 70g. Sandy coarse wares are 
dominant, as with the other enclosures, supplemented 
by two glazed fine-ware jugs. The paucity of the 
assemblage may perhaps be explained by the location 
of part of the moat beyond the limit of excavation, or 
it could relate to function. Non-ceramic artefacts were 
also poorly represented from the enclosure (Table 
A5.26). 


Farmsteads 


Pottery recovered from farmsteads L52, L53 and L56 
survives in modest condition, and is fairly fragmented. 
Functional attributes, mainly represented by sooting 
on cooking vessels, unsurprisingly indicate that similar 
domestic activities were occurring at each farmstead. 
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L56, a remodelling of Phase 5 farmstead L29, yielded the 
largest assemblage (6.1kg), the most sizeable deposit 
(1.1kg) representing the dumping of occupation debris 
(G1736) into pits G1734, including 14 sherds (357g) from 
a Lyveden jar (Figure 5.12: P369/372). The disuse fills 
of postholes in buildings G1678 and G1722 respectively 
yielded assemblages weighing 185g and 355g, mainly 
comprising late Anglo-Saxon St Neots-type wares. A 
similarly large assemblage from farmstead L52 also 
displayed significant concentrations, suggesting 
episodes of deliberate disposal/dumping of material, 
particularly with regard to the infilling of well G590 and 
the repair of metalled surface G600. In contrast, a fairly 
uninformative assemblage occurred within farmstead 
L53. Nearly half of this (1.3kg) came from the upper fill 
of ditch G2427, and may represent occupation debris 
from nearby farmstead L52. 


Trackway 


The infilling and disuse fills of the boundary/drainage 
ditches that flanked trackway L55 yielded a modest 
pottery assemblage, weighing 1.4kg. The largest 
deposit (571g) derived from the upper fills of ditch 
G1750, and is likely to represent occupation debris from 
nearby farmstead L56. There is little residuality within 
the assemblage, with most sherds dating to the early 
or high medieval periods. All single vessels weigh less 
than 150g; the highly fragmented nature of the pottery 
is demonstrated by a low vessel to sherd ratio of 1:1. 
No pottery was collected from either the road surface 
or its associated cart ruts, contrasting with the fairly 
numerous assemblage of non-ceramic artefacts, which 
represent casual losses along the trackway (Table 
A5.24). 


Settlement-related activity foci 


Approximately 3796 of the Phase 6 assemblage was 
associated with settlement-related activity foci L50 and 
L51, both located to the west of trackway L55. Much 
smaller assemblages were recovered from L49 and L57, 
but these two activity foci were less extensive. Little 
variation was observed between the composition of the 
assemblages from L50 and L51: both were dominated by 
sandy coarse-ware jars and smaller quantities of jugs 
and bowls. Comparable functional attributes (mainly 
sooting/residues) suggest that the pottery represents 
accumulations of domestic waste. 


Features assigned to L50 yielded 600 sherds (6.8kg), of 
which 4696 are residual, probably deriving from late 
Anglo-Saxon deposits within the same area. In common 


Figure 5.12 (opposite page): Selected pottery drawings from 
Period 6 features. Scale 1:4 
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with preceding phases, little pottery was associated 
with buildings and structures. The infilling and disuse 
of buildings G120 and G1515 yielded a total of just three 
St Neots-type sherds (18g), while two medieval sherds 
(10g) derived from structure G639. The majority of the 
pottery was concentrated in features to the north of 
building G1515, with assemblages weighing over 500g 
occurring in storage/rubbish pits G951, G696, G629 
and G973. The last of these contained 28 sherds (1.9kg) 
from a type C02 jar (Figure 5.12: P331). No cross-joins 
occurred, suggesting that the features may have been 
slowly filled over a period of time. 


A sizeable assemblage totalling 1098 sherds (11.4kg) 
derived from L51. The mixed nature of the assemblage, 
in particular the high incidence of residual late Anglo- 
Saxon pottery (4796), may support the theory that the 
buildings established in L28 (Phase 5a) continued to be 
used in Phase 6. A small assemblage of 18 sherds (240g) 
derived from the disuse fill of SFB G3202, including 13 
sherds (199g) from a type C67 jar. The fills of pits of 
various functions accounted for 9296 of the assemblage 
(by sherd count). Where multiple fills occurred, 
most sherds derived from secondary and tertiary 
deposits. Although the assemblage is fairly fragmented 
(mean sherd weight 10g), a proportion of vessels are 
represented by more than single sherds (vessel to 
sherd ratio 1:4), suggesting that much of the material 
occurred in or near its primary context, close to areas 
where the pottery was used. 


Pottery distribution was concentrated in pits 
surrounding the L28 buildings, and immediately to the 
south. The largest assemblage (2.9kg), which derived 
from quarry pits G3048, includes 30 sherds (862g) froma 
type C61 jar. The primary and secondary pit fills yielded 
59 sherds (960g) from the same Hertfordshire-type 
grey-ware jar, suggesting rapid infilling of the feature 
with material derived from a single source. Quarry pit 
G3816 yielded 144 sherds, weighing 1.1kg, although 
only 14 are datable to the medieval period. 


None of the features in L49, which lay immediately 
north of L51, yielded a substantial assemblage: the 
largest (204g) came from pit G5615. The activity focus 
lay in the eastern part of enclosure system L48 and 
contained a similar range of wares. The condition and 
fragmented nature of the pottery suggests processes of 
natural accumulation and silting. 


An assemblage of 118 sherds (1.3kg) was collected from 
activity area L57. The majority (653g) was associated 
with the infilling of pit G455, whose assemblage mainly 
comprises vessels in sandy fabric type C71, including 35 
sherds (501g) from a single jar (Figure 5.12: P352). This 
material may represent an accumulation of rubbish 
from nearby moated enclosure L58. 
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Table 5.4: Phase 6 CBM quantification by land-use area 


oda Description No. | Wt (g) 
L48 |Field/enclosure system 1 203 
L49  Settlement-related activity area 6 363 
L50  |Settlement-related activity area | 12 | 1483 

Dispersed area of partially 
L51 [enclosed settlement-related 29 | 3650 
activity 
L52 [Large enclosed farmstead 11 | 1884 
L53  |Enclosed farmstead 225 |10,517 
L54  |Field/enclosure system 87 | 9889 
L55  |Trackway 12 851 
L56 [Farmstead 13 503 
L57  |Settlement-relatedactivity area | 24 | 2144 
L58  |Moated enclosure 258 |34,553 
L59  |Field/enclosure system 15 661 
Total 693 | 66,701 


Ceramic building material 
Phase 6a 


A small assemblage (5.8kg) comprising roof tile and a 
single fragment of brick derived from the boundary 
ditches and enclosure systems assigned to Phase 6a, the 
majority associated with enclosure L44. 


Phase 6 


Roof tile and a small quantity of brick was collected 
from Phase 6 land-use areas, the largest deposit (34.5kg) 
associated with moated enclosure L58 (Table 5.4). While 
most deposits derive from rubbish pits and ditches, 
there are a few incidences of the deliberate reuse of 
CBM. Although no buildings were identified within L58, 
fragments of rooftile (12.3kg) were incorporated intothe 
infilling deposits of moat G402, and two large postholes 
(G378) were lined with peg tiles (14.1kg). Fragments of 
roof tile (1.5kg) may also have been deliberately placed 
in the metalled surfaces of L57 trackway G357, although 
the quantity is fairly negligible. 


Other artefacts 


Given the extensive area of settlement at Stratton 
during the earlier medieval period, the recovered Other 
Artefact assemblage is modest. Despite the presence 
of some quite substantial buildings, there are no 
indications of sumptuous living, although there are a 
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few hints that some of the residents could afford more 
ornate goods or status symbols. Very few finds were 
generally recovered from the buildings themselves, 
due in part to the minimal excavation of some of 
these, although it is rarely possible to relate such finds 
directly to the building’s construction, occupation or 
use anyway. 


Other Artefacts related to building materials, fasteners 
and furnishings are limited in number, and there are 
instances of both residual and intrusive elements. 
Mortar was only found in two features, both within 
Phase 6 moated enclosure L58. This is unsurprising, as 
the structural evidence indicates that wooden buildings 
were the norm. The mortar in L58, however, does hint 
at the possibility of a stone building within the moated 
enclosure. A single fragment of cast lead window came 
was recovered from a roadside ditch (Phase 6, L55) lying 
just over 30m from the moat, which might suggest a 
glazed structure. If such a structure did exist, it may 
have served to emphasise the status of the occupants in 
comparison to the other dwellings at Stratton. 


A total of 27 nails were found in Period 6 deposits, a 
slight increase in numbers when compared to earlier 
phases, for example 12 nails in Period 4 and 23 in Period 
5. Use of nails in building construction during the 
earlier medieval period was limited due to construction 
techniques and the relative expense of ironwork. The 
nails from Period 6 deposits tended to occur as single 
instances within features such as pits, ditches, hearths 
or wells, but there were a few cases from Phase 6 
where they were recovered from the fills of structural 
postholes, for example building G544 in L52, building 
G2277 in L54, and building(s) G1722/1724 in L56. It 
cannot be determined whether these relate to the 
actual structure of the building or, perhaps more likely, 
to its fittings and furnishings. None of the three staples 
recovered, one each from L49, L57 and L58 (Phase 6), 
was associated with any buildings. 


The decoratively tinned keyhole plate OA30 (L51, Phase 
6) is thought to be from an internal door, or perhaps a 
large chest, but like the staples it was not recovered from 
the vicinity of any building. Other household furniture 
fittings from Phase 6 include a plain C-sectioned 
binding and an unusual riveted anthropomorphic 
mount (0A95) from L56, and a brazed barrel padlock 
case (OA36) found in the western roadside ditch in 
L55. The C-sectioned binding came from a fence-line 
immediately outside building G1722/1724 and may 
well derive from the occupation of that building. Box 
mount OA95 lay over 35m to the south of the same 
building and brazed padlock OA36 20m distant, though 
all three could conceivably be related to the building's 
occupation. 
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Table 5.5: Knives from Period 6 


Phase md G no. Handle type Blade form |Handle material 
6a L47 580 |Whittle tang - 
6 L51 3211 | Whittle tang (40146) Ottaway E |Wood 
whittle tang composite handle Wood with gunmetal collar and copper and 
6 L52 593 
(0A148) brass plates 
6 L53 1422 |Scale tang (0A153) - Wood 
6 L54 1768 |Whittle tang OttawayD |- 


Household furnishings are restricted to vessels. 
Only one of the four glass sherds recovered may be 
contemporary: the possible plain colourless beaker 
from the western roadway ditch in L55 could date 
from the later 13th century to c. AD1500 (Tyson 2000: 
77), but that identification is tentative. The remaining 
glass sherds from Phase 6 are either residual (Roman 
glass handle from L54) or intrusive (L53 and L58). 
Neither of the two copper alloy vessels from Phase 6 
- a 14th-century cauldron or skillet (OA69) from the 
western ditch of roadway L55, and a possible plate 
fragment (0A79) of late 13th- to 14th-century date from 
a boundary ditch in L59 - was found near any known 
buildings. 


Knives were a multifunctional implement which could 
be used for eating, crafts, defence and even personal 
toilet, and were carried about by most of the population 
for use as and when the need arose (Cowgill et al. 1987: 
51 and figs 22-31). Given the fact that knives were one 
ofthe more common implements in use, it is surprising 
that only five knives were recovered from the extensive 
deposits associated with Period 6 (Table 5.5) - compare 
for instance the ten examples from Period 5, or the 12 
examples from the less expansive settlement of Period 
3. The reason for this is unclear. 


Four of the knives have whittle tangs, and two of these 
can be assigned to Ottaway's blade forms D and E 
(Ottaway 1992: 572). Both blade forms were previously 
encountered in Period 5 deposits and continued to 
be manufactured during the medieval period. The 
composite whittle tang handle on the knife from L52 
is of a form thought to date from the 11th to the 13th 
century (Goodall 1993: 125), with a similar handle 
known from a mid-13th-century context in London 
(Cowgill et al. 1987: 26). The single instance of a scale- 
tang knife from L53 has a form of handle that was 
introduced in the first half of the 14th century (Cowgill 
et al. 1987: viii), indicating that this knife could not have 
been discarded until at least the very end of Period 6. 
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In contrast to previous periods, the evidence for textile 
production in Period 6 is limited. Although two lead 
spindle whorls were recovered (L52 and L54, Phase 6), 
the diameters of their central perforations indicate 
that they were used with the narrower spindles of the 
early to middle Anglo-Saxon period. The fragment of a 
loom weight from L46 (Phase 6a) is also residual: this 
would have been used in conjunction with a warp- 
weighted loom, which by this period had been replaced 
by the two-beam vertical loom. The presence of a 
single-ended pin beater with chisel-shaped butt end 
(OA111) in L54 does suggest that weaving was practised 
at Stratton during this period, although some caution 
is advised: the two-beam vertical loom was already in 
use during Period 5, meaning that OA111 could have 
originated from earlier activity. The only other textile- 
related object is a thimble from the surface of roadway 
L55 (Phase 6), but this has machine-made indentations 
and dates to c. AD 1730-1800. 


Representation of bone- and antler-working at Stratton 
is generally poor, and Period 6 is no exception. A 
single antler off-cut was found in G1445 (L53, Phase 6). 
Finished items of bone were equally in short supply, 
confined to the single-ended pin beater (OA111: L54, 
Phase 6) and a small fragment of a comb connecting- or 
side-plate (L44, Phase 6a). Although the use of antler 
was in decline in the medieval period (MacGregor 1985: 
32), bone would have been readily available to make the 
simple items noted in earlier phases, for example buzz 
bones, pig fibula pins and pin beaters. The paucity of 
objects made of skeletal material could perhaps signify 
a change in the residents' economy and fortunes, with 
less emphasis on textile production and perhaps the 
ability to purchase metal pins as opposed to bone ones. 


The pair of compasses or dividers (0OA130) from 
building G715 (L44, Phase 6a) could have been used 
by carpenters, masons or metalworkers. Without the 
presence of related tools used in these crafts, it is 
difficult to determine what the pair of compasses was 
used for. There are hints that non-ferrous metalworking 
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Table 5.6: Lead spills and droplets 


Phase penu Gno. | Type | No. | Weight (g) 

6a 44 4 Spill 3 
6 48 5711 | Spill 35 
6 51 187 Spill 12 
6 52 648 Off-cut 1 

6 52 1070 | Spill 20 
6 52 1089 Spill 2 
6 52 1349 Spill 71 
6 55 1885 Spill 6 
6 57 347 | Spill 24 


may have been undertaken: a fragment of a two-piece 
ceramic mould (0A128) was found in L48 (Phase 6), 
suggesting that some casting of non-ferrous metals 
had occurred. However, the mould's association with 
early to middle Anglo-Saxon pottery casts some doubt 
on its contemporaneity. Small quantities of lead spills 
and droplets were recovered, as well as one lead sheet 
with cut marks from a knife (Table 5.6), but in general 
the quantities are meagre and certainly do not suggest 
extensive non-ferrous metalworking, but more likely 
occasional caulking or repairs. 


In common with earlier phases at Stratton from the 
middle Anglo-Saxon period onwards, small quantities of 
ferrous slag were widespread across Period 6 deposits, 
mostly without any readily apparent concentrations. 
However, three places were identified from Phase 6 
where ferrous smithing may have been carried out: 
fragments of three hearth bottoms came from G3591 
and G3717 (L51); 1634g of ferrous slag and 1554g of 
hearth-lining, some with ferrous slag adhering, came 
from the northern enclosure in L52 (the slag generally 
occurred in small quantities, but taken together could 
suggest smithing somewhere within this enclosure); 
and 718g of ferrous smithing slag came from fence line 
G329, to the north of the moated enclosure in L58. It 
should be noted, however, that the overall weight of 
slag declined from its height of 7330.1g in Period 5 
to 3695.8g in Period 6, perhaps indicating either that 
fewer repairs were being carried out or that smithing 
activity was more centralised. 


Agricultural and subsistence-related activities in 
Phase 6 were represented by single occurrences of a 
billhook (OA220) from the southern enclosure in L52, 
a possible lead net-sinker (0A231) from the surface of 
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Table 5.7: Weight of lava quern by Period 


Period | Weight (g) 96 
2 16 0.0496 
3 41 0.1096 
4 16,380 38.8596 
5 10,020 23.7696 
6 5381 12.7696 
7 6628 15.7296 
8 786 1.8696 
9 2916 6.9196 

Total 42,168 100.0096 


roadway L55, and a millstone reused as a hearth in L50. 
Forty-two instances of querns, including three residual 
puddingstone bun-shaped querns (L50 and L55, Phase 
6), were also found in 11 of the 16 identified land-use 
areas. 


Although lava quern fragments still dominate the 
recovered Period 6 quern assemblage, most ofthe pieces 
are fragmentary and retain few (if any) diagnostic 
features. A number are likely to be residual from earlier 
periods. There is a noticeable reduction in the weight 
of lava recovered (Table 5.7), with Period 6 forming 
only 12.7696 of the overall assemblage from Stratton, as 
compared to 38.8596 in Period 4 and 23.7696 in Period 
5. This reduction might suggest that an additional 
source of stone besides lava was being used. However, 
this does not appear to have been the case: excluding 
the residual Hertfordshire Puddingstone, there are 
only two instances of querns made from another type 
of stone, both of which are small portions of Millstone 
Grit quern (weights below 200g), one of them burnt 
(L51, Phase 6). 


The 13th century saw the introduction of a new form of 
quern, the pot quern, but only one example of this could 
be recognised at Stratton (see Period 7, L61; catalogue 
OA227). This suggests that there may have been an 
actual reduction in the number of hand querns in use 
at Stratton during the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
Millstone Grit millstone (0A228) found in L50 (Phase 6) 
was associated with 13th-century ceramics, suggesting 
thata geared mill was present in the vicinity by the 13th 
century - and perhaps earlier, given that the millstone 
had been reused within an oven/hearth. This could 
indicate that grain was generally not being ground on 
a domestic level by this date, but centrally at a mill. 
No mill is recorded at Stratton in Domesday Book, but 
one is recorded for Biggleswade, and it may have been 
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Table 5.8: Earlier medieval coinage in date order 


Period | 22d-use | c no, Type Date 
area 

7 L66 426 Henry M short-cross 17A 
penny 

6 L56 1581 Henry III long-cross ere 
penny 

8 L82 1153 Edward I sterling 1280-81 
penny 

8 L82 2852 |Alexander III penny 1280-86 

unstrat | 2841 |ECward sterling — | 459 5. 
penny 

6 L52 1187 Edward III farthing 1344-51 

7b 17 1550 Edward III sterling 1344-51 
penny 

unstrat | 2821 |Edward II half penny | 1344-51 


the case that grain from Stratton was being milled at 
Biggleswade; the tenant of the largest manorial holding 
in Stratton also held the manor of Biggleswade. 


It appears that there was a general reduction in the 
number of craft-related objects in Period 6, when 
compared with Periods 4 and 5. One possible explanation 
of this apparent decline in local craft activity might be 


an increased reliance upon traded, external goods. As 
Hinton (1993: 143-4) comments: 


it would seem that most villagers did not have much 
involvement in anything but farming and basic 
crop processing ... Nearly everything that villagers 
required apart from home-grown foodstuffs had 
to be brought in, either by the villagers going to 
the markets themselves, or by itinerant pedlars. 
Barter cannot have sufficed for all the necessary 
transactions, since dealings with outsiders would 
surely have been possible only with cash. 


Coins were not abundant in the Period 6 deposits. 
Furthermore, one of the four coins recovered is Roman 
and one dates to the late 17th century - only the long 
cross penny of Henry III (1247-72) from L56 (Phase 6) 
and an Edward III farthing (1344-51) from L52 (Phase 6) 
are contemporary. The quantities increase when earlier 
medieval coinage found residually in later phases is 
taken into consideration (Table 5.8), although caution 
must be exercised as the circulation period for some of 
these coins is extremely lengthy: for example, coins of 
Edward III still accounted for 5096 of pennies in hoards 
of the early 1420s (Archibald 1988: 289). No coins 
dating to the later 12th century were found, but this 
is not surprising as it was not until the end of the 12th 
century that there was a greatly expanded availability 
of coinage (Rigold 1977). Additionally, all medieval 
coins were intrinsically valuable, meaning that fewer 
of them were likely to be casually lost (Archibald 1988: 


Table 5.9: Horse-related equipment in Phase 6 (italics indicate intrusive; * indicates residual) 


Qiu G no. |Group description Object type Possible related residence 
L50 90 |Fill of boundary ditch G89  'Stirrup terminal(?) (OA384) G120 
L50 225 |Fill of pit 224 Spur (OA212) G120 
; , Horseshoe (Clark's type 2) (0A200); |Continued use of buildings from L28 
Lal 191 Fill of pit group G190 Horseshoe (Clark’s type 4) (Phase 5)? 
L51 3594 |Tree bole Rumbler/croatal bell 
L54 1932 Fill of ditch G1931 Shoeing nail (‘fiddle key’) 
Stirrup terminal (0A211)*; 
Horseshoe (Clark’s type 4) 3/4; 
L55 1885 |Roadway surface Horseshoe (tongue) (0A205); 
Horseshoe (keyhole?); 
Rumbler/crotal bell 2 
L56 1581 Deposit overlying eroded Shoeing nail (eared) G1722/1724 
hollow 
L57 357 |Cobbled area Spur buckle ?Moated enclosure 
L58 420 Fill of ditch G419 Horseshoe (Clark's type 4) (OA202) |Moated enclosure 
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264). The presence of a coin of Alexander III of Scotland 
is not unexpected, as English and Scottish pennies at 
this period were interchangeable, as evidenced by the 
fact that Scottish coins usually form a proportion of 
Edwardian coin hoards (Stewart and North 1990: 37). 


Related to the use of coins and trade is the portion of an 
equal-armed balance (04182) from the north enclosure 
in L52 (Phase 6), which contained substantial building 
G544. Salzman has commented that the standard of 
commercial morality in the medieval period was low; 
certainly forgeries, not to mention fraudulent weights 
and measures, were rife (Salzman 1926: 241). The 
balance suggests that the residents of G544 engaged in 
trade, and took the precaution of checking the quality 
of the merchandise or coins being exchanged. 


The recovery of horseshoes and shoeing nails from 
Phase 6 deposits points towards the presence of horses 
within the earlier medieval village of Stratton (Table 
5.9). Although there are no means of differentiating 
between riding and draught shoes of the medieval 
period (Clark 1995: 2), their occurrence in combination 
with spurs and harness fittings indicates the presence, 
if not numbers, of riding horses. However, the evidence 
for riding horses is equivocal in Period 6, as the 
associated spur, stirrup terminals and spur buckles 
date to the temporal extremes of this phase. Stirrup 
terminal OA211 from roadway L55 is residual, dating to 
the second half of the 11th century (Williams 1997: 2), 
while spur OA212 and possible stirrup terminal 0A384 
from L50 both date to the 12th century - the earlier 
half in the case of OA212. It is therefore possible that 
they were discarded at the very beginning of Period 
6. In contrast, the double-oval lead alloy buckle with 
iron spur leather attachment (RA828) from L57 is most 
commonly found in deposits of the later 14th century 
and beyond, suggesting that it must have been lost or 
discarded at the very end of Period 6 if it was indeed 
contemporary. 


Whether the horses were deemed riding or cart horses, 
their occurrence does indicate significant financial 
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outlay. The initial purchase of a riding horse ranged 
between £3 and £10, equating to six months to one year's 
wages for a skilled London craftsman (Clark 1995: 8-9). 
Added expense was incurred in feed, shoes, harness and 
spurs. Cart or ‘pack’ horses, although demanding less of 
an initial outlay, still created a drain on resources with 
their upkeep (Clark 1995: 9-11). 


The late 12th and 13th century in England witnessed 
an increase in other material consumption by 
agriculturalists, with a wider range of goods reaching 
them (Hinton 1993: 150). Tools, whetstones and dress 
accessories were most likely purchased, indicating not 
only that villagers were not restricted in their daily lives 
to what they could make themselves, but also that they 
had the wherewithal to acquire them, and occasionally 
indulge in small luxuries (Hinton 1993: 143-4, 150). This 
trend is evident to an extent at Stratton. Tools such 
as the billhook (L52, Phase 6), pair of compasses (L44, 
Phase 6a) and pennant whetstone (L51, Phase 6) are 
not closely datable and hence may be purchases of the 
earlier 14th century, but the equal-armed balance (L52, 
Phase 6), anthropomorphic box mount (L56, Phase 6), 
and knife with composite handle (L52, Phase 6) could 
all date to the late 12th to 13th century, and could all 
be considered a step above the ‘run of the mill’. There 
are, however, few dress accessories that can be dated to 
the earlier part of Period 6. The headless copper alloy 
dress pin from L46 (Phase 6a) could well be residual 
from Period 5 activity, although there are a few known 
instances of these pins continuing in use into the 12th 
century (Walton Rogers 1993: 1364-7), while the lace 
sheath from L57 (Phase 6) could date from the second 
quarter of the 13th to the middle to late 14th century. 
The remaining dress accessories from Phase 6 deposits 
- including a buckle from L51, a turnshoe from L58, a 
lace tag from L55, and a wire-wound-headed pin from 
L50 - all date to the 14th century, and in the case of the 
shoe and the buckle to the later half of that century. 


Chapter 6. 
Late medieval to post-medieval settlement 
(Periods 7-8: c. AD 1350-1700) 


Period 7 structural narrative 


Stratton was still at its height at the beginning of 
Period 7. There is no indication that the population was 
devastated by the Black Death at the start of the period, 
although the demise of individual households may be 
attributable to this. In general, there seems to have 
been a high degree of continuity, albeit with a slight 
intensification and/or specialisation of agricultural and 
industrial pursuits. Numerous changes can be traced 
to individual farmsteads, fields and enclosure systems 
from their Period 6 layout, but this seems to have taken 
place at a household level, with the overall structure 
of the landscape undergoing relatively little transition 
until the latter stages of Phase 7 and Phase 7b (Figure 
6.1). Manorial activity is illustrated by continued use of 
the moated area and the creation of two dovecots. 


Phase 7 
L61 


Following on from the domestic and/or industrial focus 
of L49 in Phase 6, the features in L61 show a continued 
concentration of activity at the eastern end of enclosure 
system L62, though still without any excavated remains 
ofa buildingto accompany it (Figures 6.2 and 6.3). Fewer 
features were present than in L49, yet they produced a 
slightly larger assemblage of finds than was recovered 
from their predecessors - these mostly came from a 
number of rubbish pits and the final infilling of Phase 
6 well G5638, though the only particular concentration 
was in well G5659. The spread of features was bisected 
by ditch G5693 of L62, but there is no indication that 
they were associated with more than one dwelling or 
workshop: the large causeway through the ditch would 
certainly have allowed easy access between the two 
sides. 


L62 


The ditches of L62 (Figure 6.2) represent a further 
reworking of the enclosure system originally 
established at the north-western end of the excavated 
area in Phase 5b. The degree of fragmentation in their 
layout suggests that the Phase 6 boundaries of L48 
largely remained extant, whether defined by ditches or 
by hedgerows. 
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L63 


L63 represents a remodelling and expansion of the 
fragmentary enclosure system originally established in 
Phase 6a (Figures 6.1 and 6.2). There are few indications 
whether these fields were used for pastoral, arable or 
other purposes, although the presence of the dovecot 
and pits in L64 makes it unlikely that they were arable. 
Ditch G3747 may have formed a ‘race’ with the outer 
ditch to allow animals to be led through it for close 
examination, but there are no other particular signs of 
measures for livestock management. One of the ditches 
had the articulated skeleton of a dog (G3008) buried in 
it. 


The ditches produced a fairly small assemblage of 
contemporary pottery, which is likely to have derived 
from the activity in L64 and possibly the Phase 7b 
activity in L79. A much larger non-ceramic assemblage 
was recovered, but it is unclear how much of this was 
contemporary with the enclosure system: while items 
such as two iron keys may have come from the dovecote 
in L64, the date of the large collection of flints is unclear, 
although enough were found to suggest that not all 
were residual, particularly when taken in conjunction 
with the assemblage from nearby L64. A third key from 
ditch G5201 suggests that building G5108 (Phase 5b) 
may still have been in use at this time, or at least had 
been until recently. 


L64 


Set within enclosure system L63, the remains in L64 
comprised a focus of activity around dovecot G3500, 
and a cluster of pits to the south (Figure 6.3), although 
these may have lain within a different field to the 
dovecot. Most of the pits were fairly irregular in shape, 
and may have been small quarries - possibly to provide 
the gravel that was used in constructing the dovecot. 


Two concentric cob walls formed the foundations of 
the dovecot, the outer of which was more substantial 
and was probably load-bearing (Figures 6.4 and 6.5). 


Figure 6.1 (next page): Plan of all excavated remains from 
Period 7 (late medieval to early post-medieval) overlain on 
the Period 6 plan 
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Figure 6.3: Close-up plan of land-use areas L61, L64 and L74, with other Phase 7 features in grey 


These two walls were joined by two cross-walls on the the wall dry. A pit in the middle of the dovecote was 
eastern side, defining a 1m-wide entrance, while a perhaps used to store the collected droppings. Figure 
gravel berm around the base of the outer wall may have — 6.6 reconstructs how the dovecot may have looked. 
been designed to act as a soakaway to keep the base of 

A comparatively large finds assemblage was recovered 


; a . from the features in L64. Relatively little pottery came 
Figure 6.2 (previous page): Overall plan of all excavated f d its direct! iated with the d b 
remainsdrom Phase? rom deposits directly associated with the dovecot, but 
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Figure 6.4: Plan of Phase 7 dovecot G3500 


they did produce a large amount of animal bones and 
also, in common with L63, a substantial collection of 
flints. Several other finds such as an iron staple and a 
hinge pivot are likely to have come from the dovecot 


itself, but the small amount of tile recovered suggests 
the dovecot's roof was probably thatched. Pit G3534 
next to the dovecot was sufficiently regular to have 
been dug as a rubbish pit, containing a moderately large 
assemblage of pottery, animal bone and non-ceramic 
items, but the remainder of the finds assemblage came 
mostly from quarry pits G3718 and especially G3698 to 
the south. 


L65 


The nature of the remains in L65 is unclear. Ditch G5892 
formed an enclosure within an enclosure (Figure 6.7); 
the course of the outer ditch was partially obscured 
by recutting in Period 8, but no obvious entrance into 
the inner enclosure was apparent. The western side of 
ditch G5895 also seems to have been recut to form a 
pond during Period 8; the remainder was fairly shallow 
and enclosed a roughly circular area that was 10m in 
diameter. It may have been a drainage ditch around a 
circular building; no structural remains were identified, 
but a large amount of building material was recovered 
from Period 8 deposits (L84) in the immediate vicinity. 
A contemporary pond G5953 lay to the south, but the 
only other features in L65 were a further ditch to the 
north and a cluster of pits. 


Figure 6.5: Dovecot G3500, looking west 
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Figure 6.6: Reconstruction drawing of dovecot G3500 


A moderate amount of pottery was recovered from L65, 
but the finds assemblage is generally not indicative of 
domestic activity. Ditch G5892 may have formed a stock 
enclosure, but it is possible that L65 overall represents 
a landscape that may have been at least partially 
ornamental, or perhaps horticultural: the non-ceramic 
assemblage includes a prong from a rake and a sickle. 


L66 


The moat that was established in Phase 6 (L58) 
continued in use throughout Period 7, with the ditch 
itself probably still open in Period 8. Its north-west 
entrance appears to have expanded considerably from 
what it was originally, with metalled surface G425 set 
down outside the entrance presumably to counteract 
the effects of erosion (Figure 6.7). Fewer features were 
apparent within the moated area: those created in 
Period 6 had probably gone out of use by this point 
(with the possible exception of ditch G387), while new 
features were restricted to the patchy remnants of 
another metalled surface (G353), several pits, and gully 
G334, which had a sufficiently square profile to suggest 
it may have had a structural function. The largest of 
the pits (G421) may have been a fishpond, although its 
depth of just 0.6m would have made it liable to drying 
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up, suggesting that it was simply used as a water- 
collection pit. 


Few artefacts in general were recovered from L66, and 
while a fairly large non-ceramic assemblage came 
from the final infilling of the moat ditch, nothing 
points towards the presence of a substantial building 
within the moated area. The presence of items such as 
three 17th-century farthings supports the theory that 
the moat remained at least partially open in Period 
8, although a degree of intrusiveness is indicated by 
several finds from the 20th century. The moated area 
did produce large assemblages of charred plant remains 
from gully G334 and pit G372, pointing towards the use 
of this area for storage. 


L67 


L67 represents a concentration of activity to the west 
and south of moat L66 (Figure 6.7). It followed and 
expanded on the Phase 6 activity represented by L56, 
and may in fact have overlapped chronologically with 
Phase 6 farmstead L56: the limited dating evidence 


Figure 6.7 (opposite page): Close-up plan of land-use areas 
L65-67 and L71, with other Phase 7 features in grey 
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suggests that L67 was later, but there was a negligible 
spatial overlap between them, perhaps indicating that 
they respected the same boundary. 


The only hint of a building in L67 comes from G326: the 
arrangement of postholes is unconvincing, but this may 
in part be due to the truncation of further postholes by 
quarrying in Phase 7b. Several groups of postholes in 
the southern half of L67 represent the remains of less 
substantial structures such as fences or windbreaks, 
which are likely to have been associated with G1558, 
an extensive metalled surface. The artefact assemblage 
gives no particular clue to the function of this area, but 
the recovery of a claw hammer from pit G1617 at least 
points towards craft activity. 


A few ditches in the northern part of L67 presumably 
served to mark land divisions, but the function of G324, 
a steep-sided gully that shadowed the perimeter of 
the moat, is particularly abstruse. The remainder of 
the features in L67 were mostly a spread of small to 
medium-sized pits, one of which (6459) contained the 
skeleton of a piglet. A few pits were slightly larger: the 
three in G344 are likely to have been water-pits, with 
the northernmost one measuring more than 1.45m 
deep, while the large assemblage of animal bone from 
G1611 suggests that it was used as a rubbish pit. 


L68 


The large farmstead L52 that was established in Phase 
6 was remodelled by L68, with an apparent decrease in 
activity. No trace seems to have remained of building 
G544 that formed the focus of the Phase 6 farmstead, 
as evidenced by the ditch cutting across where the 
building used to be. Whereas the enclosures in L52 
are likely to have had a mixture of arable, pastoral, 
industrial and domestic functions, there is no clear 
indication that domestic activity continued within 
this area into Phase 7, although L69 represents a focus 
of human activity within the southern part of L68. 
Industrial activity is attested by lead waste from ditch 
G1413 and ferrous smithing slag from pits G1454, but 
this material may well have derived from L69 (Figure 
6.8). G1478 may represent two sides of a small building 
(the large of amount of animal bone recovered from it 
perhaps suggests a domestic function), but there was 
no other structural evidence outside of L69. Few other 
features could be identified as contemporaneous with 
the enclosures, which is more likely to reflect a genuine 
paucity than problems with dating evidence. 


The ditches in L68 formed a larger and more regular 
network of fields than their predecessors and may well 
have been set out using a grid, deviating only where 
the fields adjoined trackway L73, which lay on a slightly 
different alignment. The differences in size between the 
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enclosed areas presumably denote different functions; 
with domestic and industrial activity seemingly 
confined to L69, it was perhaps the case that the smaller 
fields were for arable cultivation and the larger ones 
paddocks. 


L69 


L69 represents an intensification of activity at the 
southern end of the excavated area (Figure 6.9), 
probably as a development of farmstead L53 that was 
established in Phase 6. The eastern half of the original 
farmstead was extensively remodelled and augmented, 
butthe western half seems to have remained untouched, 
although it is unclear whether Phase 6 building G2570 
and the arrangement of ditches to its west remained 
in use or were abandoned. It at least seems clear that 
this earlier structure was not the main building in 
L69: newly constructed house G2457 was much larger 
and had masonry foundations, a chimney and a cellar, 
although robbing of its foundations has obscured some 
of the building's details. 


Much of the area surrounding the house G2457 is 
likely to have been a metalled yard, as represented by 
the patches of stone in G2489 and the more extensive 
spread G2550, although the accumulation of soil on 
top of this layer meant that its extent could only be 
traced within excavated slots. The house seems to 
have been at the centre of a complex of buildings: at 
least three others can be identified, while the sporadic 
presence of robber trenches such as G2455 and G2551 
and fragmentary masonry remains such as G2782 
point towards the presence of more. These are likely 
to have been outbuildings, the largest of which was 
G2536, whose internal dimensions were 6.5m x 8m. The 
precise function of G2536 is unclear, but the presence 
of drain G2544 might be an indication that the building 
was used for holding livestock. Almost as large was 
dovecot G2490; this was similar in size and construction 
to G3500 in L64, although the greater amount of tile 
recovered from its vicinity could mean that its roof was 
tiled rather than thatched. 


In addition to the masonry buildings, or those which 
at least had masonry foundations, were two entirely 
timber structures: G2522 lay just a few metres from 
the main house and consisted of two perpendicular 
slots for ground beams, while the postholes in G2816 
are likely to represent a small building. The postholes 
of G2681/2689 represent a further possible building, 
which may have been a bakehouse or a grain-drying 


Figure 6.8 (opposite page): Close-up plan of land-use area 
L68, with other Phase 7 features in grey 
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Figure 6.9: Close-up plan of land-use area L69, with other Phase 7 features in grey 


shed: nothing survived in situ of G2685, but it is likely to 
have been a large oven, with a similarly sized ash pit on 
its southern side. A second oven G2682 lay just outside 
the building, while two further ones (G2563 and G2746) 
were present at the northern edge of L69, the latter 
possibly in association with a small pit for raked ash. 
No superstructure was apparent for any of these three, 
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and there was no clear indication of how any of them 
were used, although the dimensions of G2563 suggest 
that it might have been a corn dryer. No concentrations 
of charred grain or other plant remains were recovered 
from the vicinity of any of these four ovens, though this 
may simply have been the result of deficiencies in the 
sampling strategy. 
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As well as the drain in building G2536, two other 
stone-lined drains were also identified. Drain G2534, 
which was only partially lined with stone, sloped down 
towards the north, and was perhaps designed to take 
waste water (and maybe other fluids) away from the 
outside of building G2536. The largest drain, however, 
was G2431/2436, with a total length of more than 50m; 
it appeared to drain water southwards, presumably 
issuing into L68 ditch G2729. 


Relatively few pits were dug within L69, perhaps 
reflecting a difference in the way that foodstuffs were 
stored and rubbish discarded, or maybe just that 
these activities took place elsewhere. The pottery 
assemblage recovered from L69 is surprisingly small: 
concentrations were primarily restricted to demolition 
deposits in the cellar of building G2457, and either 
demolition or levelling layers between building G2536 
and the dovecot. A similar distribution can be seen in 
the faunal assemblage, although the quantities involved 
are higher. There seems to have been only three pits 
that were used for disposing of rubbish: G2745, which 
produced a moderate amount of pottery; G2513, a 0.7m 
deep pit with nearly vertical sides that produced a 
large assemblage of animal bone; and G2368, a quarry 
pit which produced a moderate number of artefacts 
and a large quantity of charred grain . The large non- 
ceramic assemblage is dominated by material such as 
window glass and mortar that came from the buildings; 
the remainder gives little insight into how farmstead 
L69 functioned. One curiosity, however, is the recovery 
of ten headdress pins made from copper alloy wire: 
all 18 that were found at Stratton came from deposits 
either within L69 or nearby. The same is also true of 
the lace tags that were found, with 12 of the 23 in total 
coming from L69, perhaps further indicating that the 
inhabitants of this farmstead had a greater degree of 
wealth than their neighbours. 


6.1.1.10 L70 


The spread of features represented by L70 lay at or 
beyond the northern edge of enclosure system L68 and 
may in fact have been contemporary with the Phase 
7b activity in L76 - stratigraphic relationships at least 
suggestthat the northernmost part of enclosure system 
L68 no longer existed by the time that the pits in L70 
were dug. No buildings were conclusively identified, 
but G785 perhaps represents some type of minor 
structure, while at least some of the postholes in G727 
may have formed a small building (Figure 6.10). A line 
of tree-throws roughly defining the western extent of 
L70 perhaps represents the visible remains of a hedge, 
although they may have been caused by isolated trees. 


Relatively few finds were recovered, but the large 
amount of ferrous smithing slag, in particular from pit 
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G735 and to a lesser extent G1915, suggests a significant 
degree of metalworking, It is unclear, however, whether 
this activity took place within L70, or whether waste 
was being dumped here from elsewhere - pit G1915, for 
example, contained what appeared to be demolition 
rubble from a masonry structure. This is likely to 
have come from one of the buildings in L69: the same 
pit also contained a headdress pin, a concentration of 
which was found in that area. Well G546 (Figure 6.10:a) 
indicates that activity requiring a water supply took 
place nearby, but this may have been within enclosure 
system L68 to the south. 


6.1.1.11 L71 


Further evidence of quarrying along the western edge 
of the main road L73 was found in L71, as well a cluster 
of buildings, pits and metalled surfaces that probably 
signify an insubstantial smallholding (Figure 6.7). The 
postholes in G916 and G939 are likely to represent the 
remains of two buildings, but their form is indistinct, 
and it is unclear whether they were domestic dwellings 
or agricultural barns. The only other possible structure 
evident was G920, but this was too small to have been 
a building, and presumably represents the base of 
a raised structure. Evidence of a metalled surface 
survived between the two buildings and also in the top 
of backfilled quarry pit G1512, but it is unclear whether 
this represents localised consolidation of soft or boggy 
ground, or the fragmentary remains of a more extensive 
yard. Aside from the quarrying, which may have been 
unrelated to the activity within the smallholding, 
there was little evidence of activity outside the cluster 
around the two buildings. A moderate background 
level of finds was recovered from across L71, but the 
only concentrations were in pit G989 and quarry 
G1512, suggesting that those two features were used 
for disposing of rubbish away from the centre of the 
smallholding. 


6.1.1.12 L72 


The system of ditched enclosures that had its origins 
as L30 in the late Anglo-Saxon / Saxo-Norman period 
(Phase 5), before being developed by L54 in Phase 6, 
underwent further remodelling in L72. These Phase 
7 fields extended further north than L54, with the 
curvature of the northernmost ditch suggesting that 
it formed the southern boundary to a continuation of 
Phase 6 farmstead L56. 


Unlike L54, the remains of a substantial building 
were identified within L72 (Figure 6.10). G1967 was 
a rectangular building with stone foundations; it is 
unclear whether its walls were masonry or timber, but 
the 5kg of tile recovered from well G2017 and the 4kg 
from neighbouring ditch G1977 strongly suggest that 
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Figure 6.10: Close-up plan of land-use areas L70 and L72, with section drawing, and other Phase 7 features in grey 


it had a tiled roof. The building is likely to have been 
a house rather than an agricultural building, although 
it appears not to have been especially long-lived: part 
of its eastern wall foundations were robbed, and a 
metalled surface was constructed over the demolished 
remains. Several lesser structures can also be identified: 
some of the postholes in G2267 may in fact have defined 
a second, smaller building, but those in G2662 to the 
south are more likely to have formed a lesser structure 
such as an animal pen. The distinctive apsidal shape 
of G2279 suggests it may have represented something 
more substantial: the postholes perhaps defined three 
sides of a building that was open towards the north- 
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east, but there is no other indication of what such a 
building may have been. The only other structural 
remains were G2212 and G2217, which appear to have 
been no more than fence lines. 


Understanding of the enclosure system in L72 is limited 
by its only partial revelation within the excavated areas, 
but it is at least clear that the central ditches formed 
a series of interconnecting fields or paddocks. Their 
layout tentatively suggests pastoral use, with corner 
entrances to make it easier to move animals from one 
paddock to another, while the ditches to the north and 
south may have formed droveways or tracks to enable 
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access to the main road L73. The pits at the southern 
edge of the central group of fields seem to have been 
quarries; these may have been dug to provide gravel 
for the surface of the main road, although the limited 
presence of gravel surfaces around farmhouse G1967 
might be a sign that the quarried material was used 
within the farmstead. 


Large amounts of pottery were recovered from ditches 
G1663 and in particular G1922 to the north and south 
of the farmhouse respectively, as well as from nearby 
pit G2196. The presence of building materials in the pit 
and in ditch G1922 suggest, however, that these finds 
represent material that was cleared away into available 
holes when the farmhouse was demolished; there is 
no particular evidence that the occupants disposed of 
their rubbish within the immediate vicinity. Even the 
fairly large assemblage of animal bone from ditch G1565 
may have derived from the continued use of Phase 6 
farmstead L56. Several fragments of quern stone found 
in the vicinity of the house are indicative of the latter 
stage of crop-processing, but the assemblage of non- 
ceramic finds generally points towards metalworking. 
Small amounts of lead waste were recovered, along 
with much larger quantities of ferrous smithing slag, 
although the largest concentration of the latter came 
from ditch G2612 at the very southern edge of L72 
(Figure 6.2), making it unclear whether this relates to 
activity that took place within the farmstead or beyond 
it. 


6.1.1.13 L73 


The continued use of Phase 6 road L55 throughout the 
later medieval period is represented by L73, which 
constituted the recutting of several of its roadside 
ditches and the accumulation of a variety of pits along 
its margins (Figure 6.2). The larger pits were mostly 
quarries that are likely to have provided gravel for the 
road surface, although G690 and G778 are likely to have 
been dug deliberately as water-pits. None of the pits or 
ditches in L73 produced a substantial quantity of finds. 


6.1.1.14 L74 


L74 represents a development of the northern 
enclosures in L59. The overall character of the 
enclosures appears to have remained the same, albeit 
with only a narrow section of them visible, but few 
boundaries were retained, suggesting a high degree of 
fluidity in the enclosures' layout. A pastoral function is 
again the most plausible, with little evidence from the 
finds assemblage of nearby occupation; the only clear 
structural evidence consisted of two fences (or possibly 
a single one with a 10m-wide opening to the south- 
west) defined by postholes G5851 and G5853/6002 
(Figure 6.3). Several fairly large pits were present; none 
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had an obvious function, but some may have been 
water-pits and a few perhaps originated as quarries. Pit 
G5862 was distinctive, measuring less than 0.2m deep 
and with a flat base, but its function is also elusive, in 
part due to the fact that it was only partly revealed 
during excavation. 


Phase 7b 


Evidence for contemporary oms, covering an area of approximately 310.5m?, meaning that 0.2 trees were 
consumed per square meter. The Stabian Baths consumed over fifty percent more of what the 
Forum Baths consumed, even though they were a third of the size. 


Several factors could account for this lack of efficiency in the Stabian Baths compared to 
that of Ostia’s Forum baths. For example, most of the walls in the Forum Baths at Ostia were 
close to a meter in thickness, while those in the Stabian Baths were closer to half a meter, A 
significant amount of heat would have been stored in the walls, so increasing their thickness 
would have reduced heat lost by the system. In fact, increasing the wall thickness by half a 
meter on just three walls of the men’s caldarium would cause fuel consumption values to drop 
from 1.46 to 1.15kg per hour at 1 PM in January. Another likely possibility could be the size 
of the windows. Although it seems counterintuitive, having large windows (especially with 
glazing) would have reduced heat loss in the system due to the effects of solar radiation.” 
Having a smaller window, like those in the Stabian Baths, would have let less heated air escape 
through ventilation, but a larger window, like those in the Forum Baths that measured over 
five meters in height (Figure 10), would have allowed for a great deal of sun to enter the heated 
spaces. The comparison of fuel efficiency in these two facilities will be explored further in a 
forthcoming article. 


Conclusions 


A preliminary attempt to understand how the heating systems of the Stabian Baths at Pompeii 
functioned has been made in this heat study, along with an approximation of how much fuel 
would have been consumed. The fabric of the structure was examined and sources of heat loss 
identified. Testing various scenarios yielded an estimate of 60 trees’ worth of wood consumed 
by the baths each year, which is a reasonable amount for the Romans to have harvested and 
maintained without leading to major deforestation. Since these kinds of trees grow relatively 
quickly and can reach heights between 5.0 to 8.0m in just ten years, their supply could 
replenished at reasonable speeds. Pompeii may also have had designated forest land that 
could have been used for fuel production, just as Rome did.” This study has demonstrated that 
fueling the Stabian Baths of Pompeii on a daily basis would not have led to an insurmountable 


°° DeLaine 2020, 82; Miliaresis 2019, 43. 
°l Meiggs (1982, 327-29) stated that the city of Rome had established an extensive mountain reserve by the 2nd 
century BC, and that other towns followed suit to ensure a ready supply of wood. 
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Figure 10: Window 
openings. Tepidarium 
(Room 18), Forum 
Baths, Ostia. 
(Photograph by I. 
Miliaresis) 


drain on local resources, which suggests that Romans were able to make potentially wasteful 
and unsustainable industries into efficient operations from an early date. The presence of 
both tegulae mammatae and tubuli in this facility, which probably resulted from repairs and 
refurbishments in progress, also implies that the Romans regularly endeavored to improve 
their technologies to create even more efficient systems. 


Another benefit of this study is that it provides new quantitative data to support analyses 
about how fuel was transported to and through the city and where it was stored in proximity 
to the furnaces of the bath. Wood is heavy and bulky, but frequent cart deliveries could have 
alleviated some of the burden of moving the fuel from the local forests to the city. Upon 
entering the city, the wood would have probably been moved by small hand-carts or by hand. 
By studying how specific quantities of fuel were moved in conjunction with data on traffic 
patterns and pedestrian movement, a better understanding of the distribution of goods 
entering the city in general might be gained. 


By converting the mass of required fuel into volume, it is possible to illustrate how much 
physical space was needed to store the wood. Modeling the exact quantities of fuel needed to 
supply the baths for a month’s use within the confines of the bathing facility illuminates how 
the baths were operated and maintained.” Finally, using the numbers produced in this study, 
it is possible to shed light on how much it would have cost to operate such an establishment. 
By incorporating these fuel consumption approximations with economic studies, it is possible 
to estimate the daily cost for operating the baths.” Such information can provide a more 
complete assessment of economics in the city of Pompeii during various time periods, 


°? A contract uncovered at the baths at Vipascum in Portugal (CIL 2.5181), states that the operator of the bath must 
have at least a month’s supply of fuel on hand at all times for use in the baths. 

3 Blyth (1999, 87-92), for example, used Diocletian’s Price Edict from AD 301 to compute that a cartload of firewood 
(approximately 394kg) would have cost between 30 and 33 HS (7.5 and 8.25 denarii). DeLaine (2020, 87) further 
explores this method. 
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particularly if fuel numbers from later baths and other industries are included. The level of 
expense can also demonstrate if a single individual could have paid for the operation of the 
baths, or if city funds may have been necessary. 


Many other questions that need further analysis and on-site examination have arisen through 
this study. Included in these are whether it was possible for tubuli and tegulae mammatae to be 
used at the same time, and what made these baths so much less efficient than the Forum Baths 
at Ostia? Despite the importance of the Stabian Baths as one of the oldest surviving Roman 
baths, very little detailed information has been published on them in English. It is hoped 
that this essay has compensated for this lacuna, and that it has offered some new insights 
into the structure and functioning of this facility. Moreover, by sharing the data developed in 
this study with others, it is anticipated that the Stabian Baths, baths at Pompeii, and baths in 
general can be better understood from a commercial and economic standpoint. 
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Rooms and Openings Wall Wall n wi t js 
Men’s Caldarium (Room N) | a South 6.1 6.3 38.61 
b West (southern side) 0.3 6.3 1.90 
c1 |West (straighter part of apsidal area) | 1.5 6.0 8.93 
c2 |West (curved part of apsidal area) 10.3 6.0 61.80 
c3 West (straighter part of apsidal area) | 1.5 6.0 9.00 
d West (northern side) 0.5 6.3 2.85 
e North (rectangular area to step) 11.2 6.3 70.90 
f North (with outer pool step) 0.4 0.6 0.24 
f North (without outer pool step) 0.4 5.7 2.29 
g East (north side by step with step) | 0.6 0.6 0.36 
g East (north side by step without 0.6 4.9 2.91 
step) 
h North (pool area with pool) 2.0 1.6 3.20 
North (pool area without pool) 2.0 3.9 7.70 
i East (pool area with pool) 6.2 1.2 7.13 
i East (pool area without pool) 6.2 4.3 26.66 
j South (pool area) 2.1 1.6 3.36 
j South (pool area without pool) 2.1 3.9 8.09 
k East (southern side with step) 0.6 0.6 0.36 
k East (southern side without step) 0.6 5.7 3.44 
l South (outer pool step with step) 0.3 0.6 0.18 
l South (outer pool step without step) | 0.3 4.9 1.46 
m South (rectangular area to step) 4.2 6.3 26.59 
Two openings in Wall c 0.1 0.3 0.04 
One opening in Wall e - blocked 0.1 0.3 0.04 
2 Door in South Wall to Tepidarium 1.0 2.5 2.45 
Round Window in Absidal Area 0.3 0.22 
Men’s Tepidarium a South 6.8 6.0 40.94 
(Room M) 
b West 6.9 6.0 41.24 
c North 4.0 6.0 24.08 
d North 7.6 6.0 45.45 
e East 1.4 6.0 8.43 
f East (pool area with pool) 4.2 1.2 4.77 
f East (pool area without pool) 4.2 4.9 20.45 
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Rooms and Openings Wall Wall nf ri Ù ia 
g East 1.4 6.0 8.13 
South 4.6 6.0 27.69 
1 Door in South Wall to Apodyterium | 1.1 2.1 2.43 
Women's Caldarium a North (to outer step) 3.2 5.1 16.26 
(Room U) 
North (pool area with pool) 2.1 2.2 4.62 
North (pool area without pool) 2.1 2.9 6.05 
c East (pool area with pool) 5.0 1.2 5.75 
c East (pool area without pool) 5.0 3.9 19.65 
d South (pool area with pool) 2.5 2.2 5.50 
d South (pool area without pool) 2.5 2.9 7.20 
e South (to outer step) 9.8 5.1 49.78 
f West 5.0 del 25.40 
g  |North 5.4 5.1 27.43 
Two round openings in wall f 0.1 0.03 
(chimneys) 
Window in West Wall 1.3 12 1.44 
4 Door in North Wall to Tepidarium 1.1 2.0 2.20 
Door in South Wall to Praefurnium | Bricked Over in Antiquity 
Women’s Tepidarium |a North veal 5.1 36.28 
(Room T) 
b East 5.0 5.1 25.55 
c South 1.8 5.1 9.20 
d South 5.4 54 27.59 
e West 5.0 51 25.55 
Two round openings in wall e 0.2 0.03 
(chimneys) 
3 Door in North Wall to Apodyterium | 1.0 2.1 2.00 
Window in West Wall 11 14 1.49 
Appendix 1: Dimensions of the Walls 
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Rooms Length (m) | Width (m)| Area (m?) 
Men's Caldarium 
Rectangular Section Floor 10.95 7.30 79.9 
Apsidal Area Floor - Straight 1.50 6.55 4.6 
Apsidal Area Floor - Curved - No Labrum 3.28 16.9 
Men's Labrum 1.29 5.2 
Inside of Pool 5.68 1.20 6.8 
Inner Step of Pool 5.68 0.25 14 
East Rim of Pool 5.68 0.13 0.7 
West Rim of Pool 5.68 0.25 14 
North Rim of Pool 1.83 0.25 0.5 
South Rim of Pool 1.83 0.25 0.5 
Outer Step of Pool by pool 6.18 0.25 15 
Outer Step of Pool by step 6.18 0.25 15 
Men’s Tepidarium 
Floor Without Pool 12.54 6.85 74.7 
Inside of Pool 3.40 1.95 6.6 
East Rim of Pool 3.40 0.13 0.4 
West Rim of Pool 3.40 0.25 0.9 
North Rim of Pool 2.20 0.25 0.6 
South Rim of Pool 2.20 0.25 0.6 
West Outer Step of Pool 44 0.25 2.2 
Women’s Caldarium 
Floor Without Pool 9.80 5.00 46.1 
Inside of Pool 4.10 1.20 49 
Inner Step of Pool 4.10 0.22 0.9 
East Rim of Pool 4.10 0.25 1.0 
West Rim of Pool 4.10 0.34 14 
North Rim of Pool 2.01 0.34 0.7 
South Rim of Pool 2.01 0.34 0.7 
Outer Step of Pool 6.00 0.61 3.7 
Women's Labrum 0.97 2.9 
Women's Tepidarium 
Floor 8.20 5.00 41.0 
Appendix 2: Dimensions of Floors 
Rooms and Open- Wall Wall Heating Stucco Terra-| Air | Stuc- Wall Stucco 
ings Type On Tile | cotta | Space | co Out 
Men's Caldarium |a South 0.060 0.020 |0.046 |0.060 |0.870 |0.060 
(Room N) 
b West (southern 0.060 0.010 |0.070 |0.060 |0.340 |0.060 
side) 
c West (apsidal area) |Tubuli | 0.060 0.010 |0.070 |0.060 |0.610 |0.060 
d West (northern Tubuli | 0.060 0.010 | 0.070 | 0.060 | 0.340 | 0.060 
side) 
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Rooms and Open- Wall Wall Heating Stucco Terra-| Air | Stuc- Wall Stucco 
ings Type On Tile | cotta | Space | co Out 
e North (rectangular |Tubuli | 0.060 0.010 | 0.070 | 0.060 | 0.610 | 0.060 
area to step) 
f North (with outer Tubuli | 0.060 0.010 | 0.070 | 0.060 | 0.610 | 0.060 
pool step) 
g East (north side 0.060 0.020 |0.046 |0.060 |0.634 | 0.060 
with step) 
h North (pool area) 0.060 0.020 |0.046 |0.060 |0.374 | 0.060 
i East (pool area) Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.374 | 0.060 
j South (pool area) |Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.374 | 0.060 
k East (southern side |Tegu- | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.634 | 0.060 
with step) lae? 
l South (with outer 0.060 0.020 |0.046 |0.060 |0.634 | 0.060 
pool step) 
m South (rectangular |Tubuli | 0.060 0.020 |0.046 |0.060 |0.850 |0.060 
area to step) 
Men's Tepidarium |a South Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.890 | 0.060 
(Room M) 
b West Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.754 | 0.060 
c North Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.080 | 0.870 | 0.060 
d North Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.040 | 0.850 | 0.060 
€ East Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.374 | 0.060 
f East (pool area) Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.374 | 0.060 
g East Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.374 | 0.060 
h South Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.890 | 0.060 
Women’s Caldarium | a North (to outer Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.070 |0.720 | 0.070 
(Room U) step) 
b North (pool area) |Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.070 | 0.234 | 0.070 
c Fast (pool area) Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.070 | 0.194 | 0.070 
d South (pool area) |Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.070 | 0.234 | 0.070 
e South (to outer Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.070 | 0.234 | 0.070 
step) 
f West Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.070 | 0.324 | 0.070 
g North Tegulae | 0.050 0.010 |0.120 |0.050 | 0.720 | 0.070 
Women’s Tepidari- | a North Tegulae | 0.075 0.023 | 0.070 | 0.075 | 1.050 | 0.075 
um (Room T) 
b East Tegulae | 0.043 0.020 |0.072 | 0.043 | 0.451 | 0.425 
c South Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.070 | 0.720 | 0.070 
d South Tegulae | 0.060 0.020 | 0.046 | 0.060 | 0.720 | 0.060 
e West Tegulae | 0.070 0.020 |0.145 |0.070 | 0.245 | 0.070 
Appendix 3: Thickness of Wall Materials in meters 
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Materials Thickness 
Floor 
Terracotta Bottom Slab 0.08 
Cocciopesto Layer 0.18 
Mortar Layer 0.03 
Mosaic Floor 0.03 
Labrum Above Floor 
Brick Base 0.67 
Basalt or Limestone Basin 0.10 
Approximate Water Layer 0.11 
Pool Above Floor 
Pool Approximate Water Layer 0.40 
Inner Step Brick 0.25 
Outer Step Brick by Pool 0.35 
Outer Step Brick by Step 0.17 
Step Cocciopesto Layer 0.03 
Step Marble Revetment 0.03 
Rim Brick 0.80 
Rim Cocciopesto Layer 0.06 
Rim Marble Revetment 0.03 
Inner Step Water Layer 0.20 


Appendix 4: Thickness of Floor Materials in 


meters 
Vault Radius Length or Height Stucco Width Wall 
Room pi*r Area (m?) Width 
(m) (m) (m) (m) 
m 
Men's Caldarium 3.65 11.47 11.20 128.43 0.09 0.45 
Apsidal Caldarium 3.28 10.29 3.10 31.89 0.09 0.45 
Pool Caldarium 3.10 9.74 2.70 26.30 0.09 0.45 
Men's Tepidarium 3.43 10.76 12.50 134.50 0.06 0.47 
Women's Caldarium 2.50 7.85 12.30 96.60 0.09 0.45 
Women's Tepidarium 2.50 7.85 8.20 64.40 0.06 0.47 
Appendix 5: Ceiling Properties 
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Abstract 


The traditional Roman baker (pistor) is typically thought of as having been horizontally specialized; that is to say 
he or she performed all the tasks involved in converting raw materials (grain, salt, and water) into bread. This 
means that they were, in early modern terminology, both millers and bakers. The two professions are generally 
thought to have vertically specialized within the industry sometime at the end of antiquity. Previously, scholarship 
has only casually treated this instance of specialization and for the most part it is thought to have been driven 
by technological innovation, specifically the watermill, which took milling out of the workshop and put it in the 
hinterland or on the outskirts of cities. In this paper, the argument is made that technological innovation did not 
drive this specialization, but rather that socially stratified workforces and the vertically integrated strategies of 
urban businessmen introduced perspectives that transcended the workshop’s social and economic needs, allowing 
for the two tasks (milling and baking) to be separated from one another both spatially and professionally. 


Keywords 


BAKERS, PISTORES, SPECIALIZATION, WATERMILLS, VERTICAL SPECIALIZATION, VERTICALLY 
INTEGRATED ECONOMIC STRATEGIES 


Introduction 


Ancient bakers, pistores in Latin, not only baked bread, but they also milled grain into flour, or 
at least that is the generally accepted truth. The functional split of the miller and the baker 
is thought to have occurred in the late 3rd century or early 4th century AD, a response to the 
advent of the watermill.! Yet watermills had been around—and probably in use—for centuries 
before the 4th century AD and still Roman bakers continued to mill their own grain.’ Relying 
on such technological determinism to explain developments in Roman industries prevents 
us from seeing how ancient craftsmen made economic decisions, which was certainly not by 
waiting for the next innovation. Moreover, the idea that ancient pistores were miller-bakers 
and their Medieval counterparts exclusively produced bread, but not flour, is reductive and 
neglects the economic complexity of the ancient world and regional variation in foodways 
and in networks of producers and service providers. The simplistic narrative of specialization 
occurring at the end of antiquity, compelled by technological innovation, has largely been 
driven by textual and juridical evidence that pertains largely to Rome.’ A survey of the 
archaeological remains of bakeries reveals that the situation was far more complex during 
both antiquity and the Middle Ages. Moreover, scholarship on the subject has probably been 
conflating two separate phenomena: vertically integrated economic strategies implemented 


1 Erdkamp 2005, 253-54; Marquardt 1886, 423; Sirks 1991, 307; Tengström 1974, 76 ff.; Wacke 1992, 648. On the social 
and professional lives of bakers in the western Roman world, see most recently Benton (2020). 

2 Brun 2007; Wikander 2008. 

3 Sirks 1991. 
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by a socially stratified commercial baking industry and vertical specialization. Parsing these 
two phenomena suggests that the former may have played a role in the latter, but that the 
ultimate specialization of separate millers and bakers occurred later than the late 3rd century 
AD. 


Etymologies and businessmen: integrated economic strategies and a socially stratified 
baking industry 


Although specialization in the late-antique baking industry is often alluded to, it has not 
been the subject of intensive study. Nevertheless, there is a coherent narrative about how 
millers and bakers became separate occupations that deserves to be revisited and critiqued. 
The etymology of occupational or professional terms, largely derived from inscriptions 
and ancient literary sources, has formed the basis of which tasks scholars assign to various 
craftspeople. Sirks uses shifts in legal jargon and the etymology of the words for ‘bakery’ to 
suggest a shift in the practices of commercial bakers.’ He notes that the word for bakery in 
juridical evidence had been, since at least 200 BC, pistrinum, literally the ‘milling’ or ‘grinding 
place’. But around 350 AD, the legal texts began using the term paneficium, literally the ‘bread 
making place’ or ‘the duty of baking bread’. From this, Sirks infers that bakeries, at least some 
of those in Rome, were baking but not milling. A similar phenomenon is evident in north 
Africa where the terminology for bakers in certain cities shifts in the early 4th century from 
pistores, to furnarii.5 


The underlying hypothesis of Sirks’ narrative is that the meaning of the word for ‘bakery’ 
reflects the productive reality within the workshops. But this was never true of pistrina, which 
we know often housed both milling and baking, despite being called simply the ‘milling place’. 
Varro, for instance, speculated that the derivation of pistrinum came from the verb pinsere, to 
grind or pound.‘ Yet we know that pistrina were places of both milling and baking by the end 
of the 1st century BC, and Varro’s need to explain the etymology of pistrinum suggests that the 
original meaning of the word had long been forgotten. Moreover, the first mention of pistor, 
which is found in Plautus’ late 3rd-century BC play, the Asinaria, should mean something akin 
to ‘miller’, but the playwright writes pistore panem petimus, ‘we seek bread from the pistor’.’ 
The etymology of the pistrinum clearly did not reflect the industrial realities occurring within 
them; in turn, why must a paneficium be a place where baking occurred, but not milling? 


Rather than a change in the operation of the bakery, the shift from pistrinum to paneficium 
might instead be a consequence of a shift in the social fabric of the baking industry of large 
urban centers. The jurists’ use of paneficium rather than pistrinum coincided with a general 
shift in baking terminology in Rome that began in the 2nd or 3rd centuries AD and culminated 
in Late Antiquity, a transformation that is tied to the social stratification of the baking 
industry in Rome and in some other major urban centers. Pistores, sometimes referred to as 
miller-bakers, continues to be the term for the voluntary association of bakers in Rome and 
at Ostia (the corpus pistorum or the collegium pistorum) well after the 3rd century AD, but the 


4 Sirks 1991, 307. 

5 CIL 8.16921 = ILAlg 1.579; Amraoui 2017, 200-01. 
6 Varro, On Agriculture 1.63. 
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titles of the associations’ officers begins to display increasing complexity as early as the 2nd 
century AD. 


Such positions within the collegium are referred to as the quinquennalis, aedile, senator, and 
pater. Honorifics deployed within the ranks of a single collegium suggests that its membership 
was diverse and socially stratified. Participation in the Roman baking industry by individuals 
of varying power and wealth is corroborated by titles adopted by a number of individuals in 
the Roman empire. During the second half of the 20th century, most scholars of the ancient 
economy were in agreement: Roman elites did not participate—or were socially incentivized 
to eschew participation—in economic activity in bakeries.’ In the post-Finley era, this issue 
has been repeatedly revisited, but often within the context of the ‘social status of agents in 
the Roman economy’. Such work largely focused on the social status of master craftsmen and 
on elite animosity toward working folk, but more recent work has come to challenge those 
narratives and has shown the intersections of social status, wealth, and professional activity 
were more prosaic than the Finleyan model might suggest. Tran, for example, identifies 
Caerellius Iazemis, who was not only quinquennalis of the collegium pistorum of Ostia, but also 
codicarius (shipper) and mercator frumentarius (grain merchant).!° Shoevaert argues that such 
complementary activities suggest Iazemis was more than a simple baker, who was confined to 
the practice of his profession." Schoevaert further argues that the man’s cognomen, lazemis, is 
neither Latin nor Greek, and Valjus identifies the name as Cappadocian, aregion reputed for the 
quality of its bread.” A similar situation is evident also at Hierapolis in Phrygia, a town similar 
in size to Pompeii.” M. Aur. Papianos Plychon (M. Avp. Hamiavoc TAvywv) gave 100 denarii to 
the association of linen manufacturers, the secretaries of which were required to distribute the 
interest to the group’s members." If the association broke this trust, the money was to go to 
the bakers’ association (Epyaocias tHv aptono1dv). Papianos was connected with two different 
occupational associations, the members of which came from different occupations altogether. 
In at least one case, there is potential for elite investment in commercial baking. Licinius 
Privatus was originally a member of collegium fabrorum tignuarium, the builders’ association at 
Ostia, then joined the collegium pistorum as a quaestor and quinquennalis. Tran argues that this 
shift in participation happened with Privatus’ acquisition of several bakeries.’* We know that 
he was also a man of wealth and power from other inscriptions, including one that recorded 
his donation of 50,000 HS to the city and his subsequent induction into the order of the local 
decurions. Perhaps the adoption of paneficium over pistrinum did in fact reflect a shift in the 
productive reality of bakeries in Rome, but one can make the case that it was merely part of a 
larger complex phenomenon of nomenclature that was informed by the needs of participants 


8E.g., see Moeller (1976), whose work on the fullers of Pompeii suffered from a number of theoretical and evidentiary 
missteps, offers a notable exception. 

°? Andreau 2002, 209. 

10 CIL 14.4234; Tran 2006, 223-29. 

H Schoevaert 2018, 192. 

12 Valjus 1998, 259-64. 

13The size of an ancient settlement alone does not determine population because population density varied from city 
to city, predicated on the nature of each city’s urban environment. Ostia had insulae, or large apartment complexes; 
Pompeii was characterized by atrium houses. Hierapolis resembles Pompeii in both urban character and size, leading 
Ahren (2017, 132) to estimate that the city had about 12,000 inhabitants. 

14 Guizzi and Ritti 2012, 659, no. 15; See SEG 62.1218 for discussion in apparatus criticus. Special thanks to Elizabeth 
Meyer for bringing this inscription to my attention and to Mali Skotheim for finding a better citation. 

15 CIL 14.374. 

16 Tran 2006, 105. 
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Figure 1: Water mill on the Janiculum hill in Rome. (Adapted from Wilson 2000, figs. 1, 4, and 5) 


in the Roman baking industry such as Iazemis and Privatus, who not directly involved in 
production and may well have operated complicated systems of supply. Such systems may 
have included bakeries that did not mill their own flour, quite literally baking places distinct 
from more traditional pistrina. 


The teleology of technological innovation and specialization 


Scholars that date the split ofthe miller and the baker to the later 4th century find parallels for 
this shift with the adoption ofthe water mill, which they say removed milling from bakeries to 
places with water sources. Indeed, the water mills found in Rome on the Janiculum (Figure 1), 
dated to the 3rd century AD, are consistent with the shift in juridical terminology a century 
later, and Procopius singles out water mills as playing an important role in provisioning 
Rome, probably with bread but perhaps also with flour for home baking.” This hypothesis has 
merit in the broadest strokes of history; the availability of new technologies surely affected 
how craftsmen made choices, but the underlying assumption is that craftsmen were actively 
searching for technologies with higher productivity and were constantly seeking to increase 
their production levels and thereby their profits. There is some good evidence to support 
this, particularly in the increasing size of millstones in commercial bakeries from the 3rd 


17 Procopius, Gothic Wars 5.19.8-19; Bell 1994, 73-89; Wikander 1979, 13-36; Wilson 2000, 219-46. 
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century BC to the 2nd century AD." Such a framework for innovative technologies and their 
relationship with technology is teleological in that we are describing eventual outcomes of 
specialization and technological innovations, not the initial causes of such phenomena. In 
this case, we see that specialized millers, freed from the tether of proximity to customers, 
eventually relocated to more rural areas deploying water or wind-powered mills. But we do 
not really know that the hydraulic mill played a role in the specialization of separate millers 
and bakers, even ifthey came to define commercial milling later. 


In fact, we have evidence that hydraulic mills and miller-bakers coexisted for centuries before 
specialization. We find that water-milling technology was actually available long before the 
late 4th century AD. Vitruvius and Strabo describe such devices as early as the 1st century 
BC.” Even if they were only implemented in the 3rd century AD and later, for which there is 
significant evidence to the contrary, Wikander notes that the mills on the Janiculum could 
not have provided for more than 5 or 6% of the City’s population.” Furthermore, there is a 
section in the Codex Theodosianus, entitled De pistoribus et catabolensibus (‘Concerning Bakers 
and Pack-Animal Drivers’), the entirety of which is dated to the late 4th century AD.” At no 
point in the text are the millers addressed separately from the bakers. Moreover, there is 
reason to believe that the water mills in Rome were largely state run; the operators of the 
water mills are referred to as apparitores, some sort of civil servants. The first reference to 
millers as a group dates to the second half of the 5th century in the edict of Dynamius, the city 
prefect.” Indeed, most scholars confronting the relationship of the Roman miller-baker to the 
water mill acknowledge the likelihood that some pistores may have continued to mill in their 
bakeries after the fourth century AD, which demands redress because if such craftsmen are 
motivated by increasing production and profits, why would they have ignored an innovative 
technology that represented a massive increase in productivity, such as the hydraulic mill?” 


All of this presents a confusing portrait of commercial baking during the 1st to the 5th 
centuries AD that, I believe, results from the limited sample of evidence. For instance, the 
evidence presented by Sirks and others pertains almost exclusively to Rome and Ostia. One 
cannot infer a model of empire-wide specialization from the jurists or epigraphy in Rome 
and Ostia. Similarly, the work of Tengstròm, Erdkamp, and Sirks was largely focused on the 
provisioning of Rome, not the ancient economy broadly speaking. It is worth examining what 
other evidence exists for specialization in the Roman baking industry writ large. A Greek 
inscription from Side in Pamphylia (Turkey), dating to the first half of the 3rd century AD, 
commemorates the harmony between two different groups of professionals whose titles 
appear to be based on individual processes in the production of bread: 


[-]ip y Kevéeac Kevdeou ti óuóvoíg tæv cuvpiwtav: dAevpoKabdptec Kal &BaKttors 
OpOvotas xdpiv avéotnoa TO KLOviV EDTLUXODHEV.”4 


18 Peacock 2013, 80-91. 

19 Vitruvius, On Architecture 10.5.2; Strabo, Geography 12.3.30. For fuller discussion, see: Moritz 1958, 193-96; Oleson 
1984, 118-20; Wikander 1979, 15-16. See also Sherwood et al. (2020, 42-44). 

20 Wikander 2002, 130. 

21 Codex Theodosianus 14.4.0. 

22 CIL 6.1711; Sirks 1991, 349. 

23 Tengström 1974, 77. 

24 SEG 33.1165. x1éviv = kiéviov. Translation by the author. 
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I, Kendeas son of Kendeas, have set up this small pillar of Concordia so that we the flour- 
sifters and the dough-kneaders might prosper living together in harmony. 


The first profession mentioned, the dAevpoxabdptes, is a combination of KAevpog, ‘flour’, and 
xadaprtig, ‘cleanser’. The second derives from dpdkiov, ‘slab’, and otaîg, ‘dough’. Despite 
the hopeful sentiments of the inscription, van Nijf suggests that the emphasis placed on 
6ubévora, ‘harmony’, might indicate ‘considerable tensions between different specialists’ in 
the commercial baking industry. This inscription raises a number of interesting questions 
about exploitation of labor and possible union-like associations, but, for our purposes here, 
one is tempted to identify this as an example of vertical specialization in a large urban center, 
with one group needing reconciliation—or at least co-existence with—another group. Side 
was a large city with population estimates as high as 60,000, similar to that of Ostia, making 
the temptation to see vertical specialization, which often correlates with population size, 
all the more enticing.” What is interesting, however, is that both processes alluded to in 
the titles (sifting and kneading) would occur after milling and thus have no bearing on the 
specialization of millers and bakers into separate occupations. One does not imagine that there 
was a specific workshop for, and specialists focused on, the sifting of flour. Mitchell assumes 
that the two groups are two different bakers’ associations.” Her work was focused on the 
language of reconciliation, not economic complexity, but it is an interesting suggestion. Such 
names would be almost like nicknames, of the sort preferred by modern roller derby teams, 
that are related to the profession, but not meant to indicate the specific tasks performed 
while at work. 


An early sixth-century rental contract among the papyrus documents discovered at 
Oxyrhynchus records the lease of a bakery by two craftsmen, Cataminas and Abraham, 
described as both bakers and millers (xpiBaveîs xai uvAgvapyoi).?? This father-son enterprise 
attests that at least some bakers, as late as the 7th century AD, were still baking and milling. 
Moreover, the bakery itself was already outfitted with three ovens and up to four millstones, 
It is worth noting, however, that the author of the contract feels obliged to explain that the 
craftsmen are both millers and bakers, rather than using one word to encompass both tasks. 
The need to explain the craftsmen’s activities may simply be pleonastic, establishing their 
credentials to meet the terms of the lease. It may, on the other hand, suggest that not all 
craftsmen in the business of milling and baking performed both tasks and clarification was 
necessary. 


The inscription from Side and the papyrus contract from Oxyrhynchus serve to highlight 
several flaws in how we have studied commercial baking and milling in the Roman world. 
Legal texts and inscriptions such as the one from Side are often unclear and contain little 
information about what really went on in workshops. One of the challenges in studying ancient 
craftsmanship is that we have a relatively large number of inscriptions, legal opinions, and 
historiography, but very little in the way of contracts, leases, or ledgers, which would provide 
more direct evidence for the activity in bakeries. Even if we found two or three additional 


25 van Nijf 1997, 15, 236. 

26 van Nijf 1997, 15, n. 57. 

27 For population estimates of Ostia, see Meiggs (1973, 532-34) and Schoevaert (2018, 77-78). 
28 Mitchell 1993, 64, 106; Lau 2010, 100. 

29 POxy 1890. 
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documents, such as Cataminas’ contract, they would almost certainly pertain to a small area 
in Egypt.” In other words, all of this textual data is anecdotal rather than empirical. 


Expanding the evidence base: the evidence from workshops 


Etymologies and specific occurrences of craftspeople from a single region make bad proxy- 
data for the productive realities of industries in Roman cities empire-wide.*' The reliance on 
such evidence is all the more confusing considering the fact that we actually have the material 
remains of bakeries. A growing body of scholarship has been examining workshops and the 
various technologies and features found inside them, but it is not always clear how to infer 
process and activity from the often poorly preserved workshop. As such, it is worth reviewing 
what we mean when we say ‘specialization’. The division of labor, wherein certain producers 
or service people focus on specific tasks and not others, is often framed in terms of vertical or 
horizontal specialization.” Ruffing elegantly summarizes the distinction: 


Horizontal specialization describes the diversity of goods and services produced in a 
society by using different professional formations or work roles. Thus, for example, 
the demand for skills for the production of amphorae is different from that for the 
production of shoes or textiles, and so on. The number of goods and services produced 
in an economy in this way is proportional to the number of specializations. Vertical 
specialization, on the other hand, describes the number of separate work roles and 
skills used in manufacturing a single product. A good example is the building of an 
ancient ship, which requires a set of different skills: carpentry, ironwork (for nails), 
rope-making, as well as textile production (for the sails), Moreover, both the building 
process itself and the supply of building materials and finished products need to be 
coordinated.” 


For our purposes, the horizontal specialization in the commercial baking industry occurred 
when households stopped baking bread and began buying it from specialist bakers, which 
is really a topic for a separate article. Instead, the specialization of the miller and the baker 
would fall under the category of vertical specialization and, to continue Ruffing’s example, in 
this case bread would correspond to the boat. The final product was baked by the baker, but 
a number of ingredients, such as flour or salt that might have been produced by a vertically 
specialized craftsman, such as the miller or a saunier, ‘salt-worker’, could have contributed to 
the final product. In some ways, milling establishments independent of baking, such as the 
hydraulic mills, are important, but only as long as we also find bakeries without millstones. 
The existence of mills does not necessarily preclude miller-bakers, but the two together would 
strongly suggest vertical specialization was occurring if not complete. 


Specialization of commercial bakers happened in the eastern Mediterranean much earlier 
than in the west. There is evidence for commercial bakers in Linear B tablets** and throughout 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Levant during the Bronze Age. Commercial bakers are attested 


30 Venticinque 2016, 32. 

31 The need not only to collect appropriate proxy-data, but also to interpret it within a framework, is discussed 
frequently in recent scholarship. See: Greene 2005, 43; Lo Cascio 2008; Scheidel 2009; Van Oyen and Pitts 2017, 4. 

32 Bernard 2016, 73-75; Bowman and Wilson 2009, 27. 

33 Ruffing 2016, 117. 

34 ar-to-po-qo. Arto- (bread) -pogos (maker). See Chadwick (2014, 91) and Ventris and Chadwick (1959, 130). 
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Figure 2: Bakery at 
VII.ii.22 in Pompeii, 
viewed from the vicolo 
Storto. (Photograph by 
J. Benton) 


in Greece in a number of honorific inscriptions during the Iron Age. The earliest evidence 
for commercial baking in Italy and in the western Mediterranean, resembling the form of 
later Roman bakeries, are in Sicily at Morgantina and at Megara Hyblaea. The University of 
Texas excavations of a third-century BC house at Morgantina revealed two rotary millstones 
of the type typically found in Morgantina and an oven domed with broken fragments of tile, 
brick, and pottery.” Excavators were unsure of whether the oven and the millstones dated 
to the same period, but the mere presence of the two technologies in the same building 
during the 3rd century BC suggests a point of departure for specialization within the industry 
and indicates where commercial baking might have headed in the subsequent centuries. At 
Megara Hyblaea, excavators found a domed oven with more formal construction and masonry 
integrated into the surrounding walls, dating to only a century later than that at Morgantina.*° 
Despite no millstone being found in the bakery, excavators identified several masonry circles 
which they interpreted as platforms for millstones. If true, milling and baking were linked 
early, adhering to a model of horizontal specialization but not vertical. 


In general, baking and milling occurred in the same workshops throughout the Roman 
world. The bakeries of Pompeii and Herculaneum have been the subject of several intensive 
studies, first by Mayeske in 1973 and recently by Monteix.? Their work revealed that over 
three-quarters of the 31 or so bakeries in Pompeii contained both millstones and ovens, such 
as the so-called bakery of Popidius Priscus at VII.ii.22 (Figure 2). At Herculaneum, both of 
the two extant bakeries contained ovens and millstones. At Ostia near Rome, ovens were 
found in eight workshops, but only three of the eight had millstones.” There were, however, 
paving stones and evidence for robbed out millstones in another three bakeries.” There is 
even evidence for a water mill at Ostia inside one of the bakeries.” The two bakeries found at 
Augusta Emerita in Spain both had evidence for milling: in one, a millstone was found in the 


35 Walthall et al. 2018, 8. For millstones at Morgantina see Santi et al. (2015). 

36 Tréziny 2018, 264-66. 

37 Mayeske 1973; Monteix 2009, 2010, 2011, 2016; Monteix et al. 2012, 2013, 2014. 
38 Ostia I 2, 2 and 6; 13, 1; 13, 5; 19, 2;112, 4; I 13, 4; I 17, 1; II 6,7. 

3 Calza 1923, tav. 5, fig. 1.; Bakker 1999, 90-100. 

40 Bakker 1999, 98 and 110-11. 
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Figure 3: Millstone iconography, which show a donkey-driven mill on a gem (left) and an animal-driven mill on a 
circular marble plaque that acted as a shop sign (right). Both from Pompeii, and both are now lost. (After Bliimmer 
1912, figs. 20 and 21) 


House of the Amphitheater and in the other, from an excavation on Calle Almendralejo, a neat 
platform that once clearly supported a millstone was brought to light.“ Of the eight bakeries 
at Volubilis in Morocco with fixed masonry ovens, only two lacked millstones when they 
were excavated.” This correspondence is not only true of the bakeries in first-, second-, and 
third-century contexts, it is also evident in bakeries in operation after the 3rd century. The 
three late fourth- or early fifth-century bakeries found at Djemila in Algeria each contained 
a millstone.” At the one bakery at Thibilis, also in Algeria, of a similar date, a millstone was 
found nearby.“ 


The persistence of milling in Roman-era bakeries should probably not come as a surprise, 
given what little we know about bakers, particularly those of the empire’s smaller urban 
centers. Although we tend to turn to the famous Tomb of the Baker Eurysaces, in Rome, 
that monument is unique in almost every regard. There are, however, a number of other 
funerary monuments of bakers from around the western Mediterranean dating to the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd centuries AD. Like the tombs of many ancient craftspeople, these bakers’ tombs 
tended to show technologies from their occupation, but specifically images that highlighted 
the quality of the bakers’ products and their skill in producing them. Tran has convincingly 
demonstrated that the iconographic habit of such craftspeople highlighted their artificium, or 


4 Bustamante Alvarez et al. 2014, 38-44, figs. 22 and 27. 

4 The bakery on insula with the Maison au Bassin Tréflé and the bakery on insula with the Maison aux Colonnes. For 
Tréflé, see Étienne (1960, 74, pl. 18). For Colonnes, see Euzennat (1957, 210), Thouvenot (1945, 137), and Thouvenot 
(1949, 58). 

3 Allais 1954, 352; Amraoui 2017, 113-14; Ballu 1909, 77; Leschi 1953, 260. 

44 Gsell 1918, 90. 

45 See, for example, Petersen (2003). 
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Figure 4: Bakeries without millstones on the via degli Augustali in Pompeii (VII.12.1-2, 37, VII.12.7, VII.12.11, and 
VII.12.13). (Plan by J. Benton) 


skill. For commercial baking, certain technologies, including the oven, the kneader, the sift, 
and the millstone, might showcase the artificium and quality product of the baker. Schérle and 
Wilson, publishing a previously unpublished travertine relief depicting a scene of commercial 
baking, survey the known iconography from bakers’ tombs, professional advertisement, and 
personal accoutrement.” Of the technologies present on artistic media, millstones appear on 
almost all of them, ranging from sarcophagi and cenotaphs to shop signs and signet rings. The 
millstone is often the only technology depicted and the image may well have served as a visual 
shorthand for both the production of bread and the occupation of the deceased or inhabitant 
(Figure 3). The quinquennales of the collegium pistorum, Marcus Caerellius Zmaragdo and Lucius 
Salvius Epictetus, flanked their names on their second-century monument with freestanding 
millstones. With so much symbolic capital wrapped up in the millstone, it is perhaps not 
surprising that ancient bakers were loath to abandon milling as part of their repertoire. 


Despite the presence of millstones in bakeries after the 3rd century AD and the seemingly 
symbolic capital of millstones to bakers, there is some evidence that bakers who did not mill 
their own flour may have existed at a fairly early time in the Roman world. In fact, there 
are a number of bakeries from the 1st century AD onwards that had no millstones in them 
and no real indications of milling, such as platforms or pavers. Many of the bakeries, such as 
the bakery at Liii.1 in Pompeii, the bakery in the insula that also contained the House of the 


46 Tran 2016, 246-61. 
47 wilson and Schérle 2009. 
48 CIL 6.1002. 
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Figure 5: Maison aux Basin Tréflé at Volubilis. (Plan by J. Huemoeller) 


Planetarium in Italica, or the bakery next to the Maison aux les Colonnes in Volubilis, had 
no millstones, but they had space for them and one suspects the millstones were removed 
when the workshops ceased to function as bakeries. There are, however, bakeries at Pompeii, 
Ostia, Italica, and Volubilis in which milling may never have occurred. Millstones were not 
found in these bakeries, but there was also little room for fixed masonry millstones. On the 
via degli Augustali in Pompeii, a series of purpose-built shops within insula VILxii included 
four bakeries, none of which contained millstones (Figure 4). These shops have garnered 
a great deal of speculation. Fiorelli suspected that the millstones may have been present at 
some point, but that they were removed shortly before the eruption of Vesuvius.5° Mayeske 
suggests—in an effort to reconcile the material remains with the ancient literature—that such 
bakeries may have been pastry-shops run by pistores dulcarii, ‘pastry chefs’, and that these 
four bakeries may have bought their grain from other nearby bakers.5 The bakery within the 
insula that contained the Maison au Bassin Tréflé at Volubilis provides a similar example: a 
bakery without a millstone in what appears to be a purpose-built shop, not linked with elite 
housing with little space for milling in addition to the mixer and oven (Figure 5). One must 
concede that milling could have occurred in these spaces, especially in Volubilis, where the 


” Pompeii VILxii.1, 7, 11, 13. 

5° Fiorelli 1875, 283. 

51 Mayeske 1973, 120-24; Robinson 2005, 96. Monteix acknowledges this old interpretation in his early work (2009, 
325), but in his subsequent work (2016) he takes a less textual based and more process-driven approach to interpreting 
the spaces. 

52 One caveat here: almost all commercial space in Volubilis seems to be purpose built; it is one of the defining traits 
of the city’s urban character. See Es-Sadra (2010). 
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Figure 6: One-room bakeries: (A) bakery near the House of the Birds in Italica; (B) I 3, 5 at Ostia; (C) I 17, 1 at Ostia. 
(Plans by J. Benton) 


annular lightweight millstone in use there could easily have been removed. But the bakeries 
on the via degli Augustali, and to a lesser extent that ofthe Maison au Bassin Tréflé, had all the 
other features of commercial bakeries in a shop that was purpose built. It seems unlikely that 
such resources were invested and technologies installed, such as hot water pipes through the 
oven, but milling was performed with small portable technologies and not the fixed millstones 
known throughout the rest of Pompeii. 


There was a third strain of millstone-less bakery at Italica and Ostia that was definitely not 
just a bakery that lost its millstones. These bakeries were also in purpose-built shops, but 
they consisted of a single room with a solitary, centrally located oven (Figure 6). They had 
wide doors, similar to single-stall shops throughout the Roman empire. The second bakery 
at Italica, for example, on the same insula as the House of the Birds, was a single room with a 
large doorway and an oven right in the center. Similar structures are found also at Ostia. The 
shops at 13,5 and I 17, 1 were each a single room accessed from a wide door." The ovens were 
much larger than their contemporaneous counterparts at Italica, as wide as 5m. The single- 
room bakery at I 3, 5 was on the same insula with the Caseggiato dei Molini, one of Ostia’s 
massive bread factories; the two may even have communicated at one point in the building’s 
history. This might suggest that the single-room bakeries did produce bread, but the purpose 
of these single-room oven shops remains to be seen. For our discussion here, they definitely 
did not host the full range of processes in the production of bread and whatever was baked in 
their ovens consisted of goods processed at other locations. 


Vertically integrated strategies as a catalyst for specialization 


The archaeological evidence seems to suggest that specialized bakers who did not mill their 
own flour may have been a phenomenon that existed as early as the 1st century AD and may 
well have had its roots at the very moment of horizontal specialization, even ifthe dominant 
habit was for bakers to both mill flour and bake bread. In some cases, flour may have been the 
final product for consumers who wanted to make their own loaves. As such, specialization in the 
ancient Roman baking industry could then be recast in these terms: horizontal specialization 
existed in the ancient baking industry with pistores focused on the final product (i.e., bread), 
but vertical specialization did not occur until Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. But it 


53 Caballos Rufino et al. 1999, 70; Caballos Rufino and Leén Alonso 2010, 90, fig. 7.7. 
54 On property I 3, 5, see: Bakker 1999, 34; Calza 1917, 180; Oome 2004, 12-21; Oome 2007, 233-46. For property I 17, 1, 
see Calza et al. (1953, tav. XIV, no. 4) and Heres (1982, 428, fig. 77). 
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also seems like specialization, which is sometimes treated as an all-or-nothing and sudden 
phenomenon, may have occurred over centuries informed by a number of variables, including 
technological innovation, local traditions, and tastes. Moreover, vertical specialization 
coincided with—and was probably coeval with—increasing social stratification within the 
industry. One ofthe interesting aspects ofthe bakeries that clearly had no milling occurring in 
them is that they tend to be in planned, purpose-built workshops, often clustered near other 
industries. These two facts suggest that the emergence of businessmen, participants in the 
baking industry who were not directly involved in the production process, may have played a 
role in facilitating or causing the eventual vertical specialization of two separate professions: 
millers and bakers. The causes of specialization have obviously been studied before. Ruffing 
notes that specialization in general has traditionally been thought, since the work of Smith, 
to have been incentivized by market competition. That is to say, having competitors drove 
producers to increase their productivity through the adoption and implementation of new, 
more advanced technologies and methods. But Ruffing and others have also noted that there 
is a close correlation between population size and levels of specialization; greater levels of 
specialization exist in communities with larger populations.” Indeed, Hawkins notes that the 
very nature of associations of craftsmen in large cities with ‘thick markets’ (those with high 
numbers of customers and vendors) differs from those of smaller towns with less commercial 
exchange.” 


Part of the difficulty in understanding the nature of specialization in the late Roman baking 
industry is that we have been conflating specialization of the sort described above with 
another economic phenomenon: vertical integration of production. Silver describes the two 
forms of vertical integration, forward and backward, as well as vertical disintegration: 


Sometimes entrepreneurs interested in producing a given product undertake 
operations/processes upstream (backward) or downstream (forward) from that 
product. Economists refer to enterprises carrying out successive operations/processes 
as ‘vertically integrated’. Thus, for example, a merchant interested in marketing wine 
produces the wine himself and transports it to the market in his own ships (backward 
integration). Or a producer of pots extracts clay (backward integration) and sells the 
pots in his own shops (forward integration). [...] On the other hand, entrepreneurs 
sometimes focus on a single operation/process. The wine merchant purchases wine 
from the farmer and pays a shipper to transport it; the pot-manufacturer purchases 
clay and sells his pots to itinerant merchants. When upstream and downstream 
operations/processes are integrated by means of a market interface, economists 
say that enterprises are ‘vertically disintegrated’. It should be noted, however, that 
enterprises are rarely if ever completely integrated or disintegrated.” 


Ifwe conceive of the workshop, not as an independent, autonomous unit, but rather as a piece 
in a larger system, then a workshop without evidence for one or more of the processes related 
to the full operation sequence need not be considered vertical specialization, at least not in 
the way it is often framed. For example, the bakeries without millstones in purpose-built shops 
(Figure 6) might be better understood as cogs in a larger production line that encompassed 


55 Loomis 1998, 251-54; North 1992, 141; Ruffing 2016, 118-19; Temin 2001; Wilson 2008. 
56 Hawkins 2016. 
57 Silver 2009, 171. 
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Figure 7: One of two 
sixth-century ovens. 
Church Complex, Cosa. 
(Courtesy E. Fentress; 
appears in Fentress 
2004, pl. 18). 


a number of different workshops. This would have required, however, a participant in the 
commercial activity who would be adequately removed from the workshop and its operation 
to have the means and the incentive to acquire workshops as assets and craft a forwardly and/ 
or backwardly integrated strategy for the commercial line. 


Broekaert has shown that our evidence for vertical integration is more plentiful than is 
often understood.** Furthermore, he identifies the case of Iazemis as an example of backward 
vertical integration. First, Iazemis secured his own shipping rather than using others. Second, 
he obtained his own supply of grain as mercator frumentarius. With a vertically integrated 
strategy, bakeries without millstones and mills without ovens could still have been vertically 
integrated, albeit dislocated from another. Such bakeshops and millhouses could have been 
part of a coherent economic system consisting of assets belonging to the same owner or 
owners whose interest lay in enacting a production strategy that might have been forwardly 
or backwardly integrated, or both. It is easy to imagine someone such as Iazemis forming 
a backward integration strategy which would have included securing grain, milling it at 
one location, and finally baking the bread at an altogether separate location. For indirect 
participants, such as Iazemis, the financial benefits of compartmentalized production and 
implementation of innovative technologies may have trumped the symbolic capital of 
milling and millstones, which was so important to the craftsman miller-baker operating 
small workshops. Moreover, in thick markets such as those described by Hawkins, profitable 
strategies were grounded in quantity, not quality. As such, businessmen would have been 
incentivized to adopt technologies with higher productivity, such as the water mill. It is 
perhaps no coincidence that the adoption of the water mill in Rome, so many years after its 
invention, the emergence of stand-alone bakeshops, and evidence for vertically integrated 
economic strategies all coincided. As such, it might be almost impossible for us to delineate 
vertical specialization and the implementation of vertically integrated economic strategies. 


58 Broekaert 2012. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that during the Middle Ages in Europe, baking and milling 
were performed by separate commercial specialists. As the thick markets and large cities 
of the Roman world evolved or dissolved, the driving force of vertical specialization in the 
baking industry may have been the emergence of the church and monasteries as centers of 
administration and-by extension-commercial activity. The sixth-century contract for the 
rental of a bakery was between two bakers of Oxyrhynchus and a wealthy heiress named 
Serena, daughter of Peter, whose property was on a monastery. The seventh-century ovens 
found by excavators at Cosa, in which no millstones were found, was also on church grounds 
(Figure 7).° The ninth-century Plan of Saint Gall clearly shows that mills and bakeries were 
separate spaces. Perhaps the relocation of commercial baking from small workshops scattered 
throughout ancient urban centers to fixed spaces on church grounds and monasteries offered 
the ideological break necessary to allow economic concerns to outweigh the symbolic capital of 
milling and millstones to Roman pistores, thereby opening the door for vertical specialization 
within the industry. In fact, the Rule of Benedict shows that economic strategies that were 
being considered were within church leadership; the rule advises that a monastery should be 
self-sustaining, including mills and bakeries, among other on-site resources and workspaces.” 
Wikander has repeatedly noted that water mills were viewed as one of the main ways to fulfil 
such a milling requirement, particularly evinced in the hagiographies of Late Antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages. The church may well have acted in much the same capacity as the 
businessmen of Rome of an earlier period, such as Iazemis; they too were implementing a 
vertically integrated economic strategy. 
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The Fralin Numismatic Collection: Ten Years Later 


Ethan Gruber 


Abstract 


This paper provides a history of the numismatic collection database at the Fralin Museum of Art at the University 
of Virginia, from its inception as a graduate research project in 2007 to its current iteration. The development 
of this database contributed to later work at the American Numismatic Society (2011-present), and the Fralin 
digital collection continued to adapt as numismatic data standards have evolved, spearheaded by the American 
Numismatic Society and its partners at other major collections through the Nomisma.org community. Today, the 
Fralin contributes data and images to a wide variety of large-scale aggregation projects, both numismatic in scope 
and more broadly related to ancient geography. 


Keywords 
NUMISMATICS, LINKED OPEN DATA, SEMANTIC WEB 
Introduction 


In December 2018, the digital numismatic collection (http://coins.lib.virginia.edu) ofthe Fralin 
Museum of Art at the University of Virginia (UVa) transitioned to its third technical platform. 
As a long-time collaboration between John Dobbins and several of his graduate students, 
the University of Virginia Library, and the Fralin, the project had resided since 2008 on the 
servers of the Scholars’ Lab, a library-based Digital Humanities center. The database platform 
evolved considerably over the decade since its initial publication, ultimately migrating onto 
a server managed by the Institute for Advanced Technology in the Humanities (IATH) in the 
current version of the open source framework, Numishare, which has been developed nearly 
continuously by the author since the inception of the project during the Fall 2007 semester. 
This paper charts the technical evolution of the project over the last decade, particularly 
since my 2013 MA thesis, Recent Advancements in Roman Numismatics, which served as a state- 
of-the-field study! While there have been numerous subsequent articles for varying levels 
of technical audiences authored by myself and/or numismatics colleagues at the American 
Numismatic Society, the British Museum, the German Archaeological Institute, and other 
organizations, my intention here is to discuss one museum’s broader role in contributing 
to the collective knowledge of a discipline. The Fralin is just one node in a larger network of 
interconnected museum and archaeological databases, both large and small, forming a clearer 
view of Greek and Roman numismatics as a whole. 


Gruber 2013. 


a 
A QUAINT & CURIOUS VOLUME (ARCHAEOPRESS 2021): 136-149 > 
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The Fralin Museum’s numismatics collection 


The Fralin Museum’s numismatic collection is a small one: there are just over 500 objects 
in total. Roman coinage comprises the bulk, but there are several dozen Greek coins and 
a small handful of Medieval or Byzantine specimens. The largest portion of the collection 
is Crisis of the Third Century Roman and Gallic Empire coinage (c. AD 250-270) from two 
English coin hoards excavated during the 1980s: Normanby and Oliver’s Orchard Hoards. 
There is a selection of Roman Republican and early-mid Imperial era coins, encompassing 
most of the emperors through Caracalla. There are ten gold coins in total, nine of which are 
Roman, and one Syracusan decadrachm minted under the authority of Hicetas. Other notable 
specimens include a small handful of Hellenistic tetradrachms from the Ptolemaic, Seleucid, 
and Antigonid dynasties. Useful for teaching numismatics, the Fralin collection is similar in 
size and scope to numerous other university collections. Although it is not as large as those 
collections from Princeton or Yale, it is nevertheless available to students of the University 
of Virginia and the general Charlottesville community for hands-on research, and it has been 
accessible online since the launch of the web database in 2008. 


A brief history of the digital collection at UVa 


The database was the culmination of a collaborative project undertaken by students, including 
myself, in a Roman Numismatics graduate seminar taught by Professor John Dobbins in Fall 
2007. At the time, I worked for the UVa Library, in Digital Library Production Services, the 
department that was primarily responsible for digitization of Special Collections and rare 
books materials and a variety of software development and maintenance projects. In October, 
the Library offered a program of small ‘Innovation Grants’ to its employees to conduct 
research projects tangentially related to current Library activities. I requested and received 
$5,000 to begin the digital photography of the collection, in collaboration with the Mary and 
David Harrison Institute for American History, Literature, and Culture, the Albert and Shirley 
Small Special Collections Library (particularly with Andrew Curley, who conducted most of 
the photography himself), and the Art Museum curatorial staff, Jean Lancaster and Nicole 
Anastasi. 


In addition to coordinating the digital photography, I developed a standalone database for 
the collection with special query features specific to numismatics, separated from the Fralin’s 
own, incomplete public database of notable artworks. I developed the database in languages 
and platforms I had recently learned working in a half-time staff share with librarian and 
software developer Bess Sadler in the department that would eventually become the UVa 
Library Scholars’ Lab. Additionally, I had just completed a contract programming job in July- 
August 2007 with Orbis Cascade on the Northwest Digital Archives, a consortium of libraries, 
archives, and historical societies in the Pacific Northwest.? Combining these new experiences 


There are 575 records in the database, but nearly 50 Republican coins were sold to the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


in 2012. The VMFA lacks a comprehensive public database, and so these records persist in the University of Virginia 
digital numismatic collection. 
>The Northwest Digital Archives, now Archives West, is available at https://archiveswest.orbiscascade.org/. 
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with Encoded Archival Description (EAD), a standard Extensible Markup Language (XML) 
schema for archival finding aids, eXtensible Stylesheet Language Transformations (XSLT), 
a web-standard functional language, and a handful of open source web server applications 
that were used in similar library web development projects, I began the process of adapting 
the EAD standard for numismatic description and built a rudimentary database system for 
querying and displaying numismatic information and digital photographs. I demonstrated 
the initial prototype by the end ofthe semester, and the skeleton of this site remains available 
in a 2008 cache by the Internet Archive.’ 


The remaining photography took place in batches of 50-100 coins through May 2008, and 
then-PhD student Carrie Sulosky Weaver identified most ofthe collection in the relevant type 
corpora (primarily through the Roman Imperial Coinage (RIC) and the Cunetio Treasure for 3rd 
century Gallic Empire coinage) as digitization progressed. I instructed Sulosky Weaver in the 
basic editing skills of EAD XML, and she performed most of the data entry for the project. 
Having spent roughly 60% of the total grant funds for digitization and identification, including 
data entry of the collection, I had the opportunity to present a paper on the technical aspect 
of image capture (with little emphasis on the underlying database) for coins at the annual 
Archiving Conference for the Society for Imaging Science and Technology, held in Bern, 
Switzerland in June of that year.> Later that December, the full collection was launched into 
production on a web server for UVa faculty projects managed by Bess Sadler and her colleagues 
in the Scholars’ Lab, which had coalesced under the new direction of Bethany Nowviskie. 


I presented a more comprehensive paper on the underlying application of EAD to numismatic 
collections and related software architecture at the 2009 Computer Applications in 
Archaeology (CAA) conference, held in Williamsburg, Virginia.‘ The paper included an analysis 
of the fledgling Numismatic Database Standard (NUDS), a list of discipline-specific field names 
that might be applied across a broad array of periods and cultures of monetary production 
(coins, tokens, paper money, etc.), with an eye to creating a crosswalk between the two 
models. Published by the ‘Digital Coins Network’, this was the output of a meeting organized 
by Charlotte Rouché in 2008 at King’s College London held in order to lay the groundwork for 
a standard means of data exchange, attended by Sebastian Heath and Andrew Meadows, both 
of whom were at the American Numismatic Society (ANS) at the time. 


The next significant moment in the development of the Fralin database came in late 2009 
when the code was released with an open source license in order to be reused for a private 
collection of German talers cataloged in collaboration with ANS curatorial associate, Sylvia 
Karges. I developed an administrative back-end in order to enable the direct editing of XML 
data within web forms, using the World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) specification, XForms, 
and the open source XForms processor, Orbeon.’ Initially published as ‘Numishare’ to Google 
Code, it was later migrated to Github in January 2013, where it receives regular revision.’ 


‘ The University of Virginia Numismatic Collection (as cached on 18 November 2008) is available at 
https://web.archive.org/web/20081118015850/http://coins.lib.virginia.edu/. Unfortunately, as was the 
programming fashion at the time, significant portions of the site’s content were loaded asynchronously with a 
technique called Ajax, making it impossible for web crawlers to index the pages. 

‘Gruber 2009. 

‘Gruber 2010. 

7Orbeon is still continually developed, available freely at http://www.orbeon.com. 

#Numishare on Github: https://github.com/ewg118/numishare. 
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I joined the American Numismatic Society in January 2011 with the title, ‘Web and Database 
Developer’. I continued to work on Numishare in a more sustained capacity, and the 
application would serve as the primary user interface for the Society’s collection of some 
600,000 coins, medals, and other monetary instruments. The first iteration of the new ANS 
online database was released into production in April 2011, entitled Mantis: A Numismatic 
Technologies Integration Service by Sebastian Heath.’ Numishare has evolved considerably 
at the ANS since 2011 and some of these changes would trickle back into the Fralin collection 
over the years. These changes can generally be categorized in two ways. First, revisions to the 
Fralin codebase were to remain apace of updates in functionality that had been implemented 
in the ANS collection: the introduction of maps, standardized exports conforming to Linked 
Open Data (LOD, but also referred to as the ‘Semantic Web”) standards (more on this later), etc. 
Second, modifications to the underlying data models in the Fralin database were to conformto 
new standards, such as thesaurus concepts defined by Nomisma.org, and updated cataloging 
for RIC, Roman Republican Coinage (RRC), and several Hellenistic type corpora that have been 
published online following LOD principles by the American Numismatic Society since 2012. 
The latter point is dependent upon adaptations made to the Numishare platform by late 2011. 


Expanding numishare from specimens to types 


Following the publication of Mantis, my colleagues and I endeavored to work on several 
more ambitious projects. The first iteration of Nomisma.org, ‘collaborative project to provide 
stable digital representations of numismatic concepts according to the principles of Linked 
Open Data’, had been published by Heath and Meadows in 2010, and we began to expand 
and evolve this prototype into a functional application that would provide our collection, 
and eventually the Fralin’s, with geographic coordinates of mints to allow for dynamic map 
generation.” Other types of entities, such as denominations, Roman emperors, materials, etc., 
would similarly be defined in LOD: uniform resource identifiers (URIs) represent intellectual 
concepts, and these URIs deliver both human- or machine-readable data conforming to the 
W3C specification, Resource Description Framework (RDF).! My colleagues and I published 
our first paper about Linked Open Data for numismatics in the CAA 2012 conference volume.” 


Simultaneously, work began on Online Coins of the Roman Empire (OCRE), in collaboration 
with Gilles Bransbourg, then a researcher at the Institute for the Study of the Ancient World 
(ISAW) at New York University. OCRE is an online cataloging and research tool, based on RIC, 
comprising 43,000 distinct types from Augustus to Zeno (31 BC-AD 491). The OCRE information 
system aggregates data for representative specimens of these typologies from a wide variety 
of museums and archaeological datasets, including the largest collections, such as the ANS 
and Berlin Miinzkabinett, to smaller university or civic museums like the Fralin or the Museo 
Arqueológico de Llíria in Spain. 


The very first proof of concept was demonstrated at an informal meeting at the British 
Museum in October 2011, which included Roger Bland and Dan Pett of the British Museum/ 


? Mantis: http://numismatics.org/search/. 

10 Nomisma: http://nomisma.org. 

"Berners-Lee 2006. 

12 Gruber et al. 2013a. 

Online Coins of the Roman Empire: http://numismatics.org/ocre. 
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Portable Antiquities Scheme, Meadows and I representing the ANS, and David Wigg-Wolf 
from the Ròmisch-Germanische Kommission of the Deutsches Archaologisches Institut. The 
early prototype included one Augustan coin type and one representative specimen in the ANS 
collection. It was extraordinarily simple, but the seed for a much more significant project had 
been planted. 


Numishare was modified and expanded for a wider range of numismatic description during 
the first year of my tenure at the ANS (e.g., to encode collections provenance and physical 
characteristics not represented in the Fralin collection). By late 2012, Numishare was 
overhauled to facilitate the publication of coin types in addition specimen catalogs. Part 
of this process included the migration of my initial EAD model for numismatics to a new 
purpose-built XML schema based on the NUDS definitions devised by Heath and Meadows, 
which, at the time, had been presented in the documentation for Nomisma.org.! This new 
model would be more LOD-aware, embedded with URIs that express Nomisma.org-defined 
numismatic concepts, discussed in ‘Numismatic Data as a Knowledge Graph’, below. 


The beta version of OCRE was the subject of a paper I and my colleagues presented at CAA in 
2012." In this phase, OCRE included all types from the first volume of RIC, Augustus to Vitellius 
(31 BC-AD 69). When the ANS and its collaborators formally launched the project in July, it 
included the imperial types through Hadrian (vol. 2). By December, I began to experiment 
with the introduction of a significant new piece in numismatic Linked Data architecture, a 
server application for storing and querying Linked Data called a SPARQL Protocol and RDF 
Query Language (SPARQL) endpoint. SPARQL is a W3C standard query language and series 
of web protocols for RDF. This infrastructure was migrated into production in the Spring of 
2013 and remains the backbone of digital numismatics today. Simultaneous to developments 
in Numishare at the American Numismatic Society, I deployed an upgrade to the previous 
version of Numishare for the Fralin collection on the Scholars’ Lab server. The data were 
migrated to the current version of NUDS and linked to OCRE-defined coin type URIs that had 
been published up to that point. This project is documented in my MA thesis as a culmination 
of the advancements the Nomisma.org-aligned projects had made in digital numismatics at 
the ANS since 2011, reapplied to the Fralin collection. 


Although there have been substantial revisions to our initial numismatic RDF data model, 
notably with the introduction of a formal ontology developed by University of Frankfurt 
computer scientist, Karsten Tolle,” and iterative development in Numishare to introduce 
new functionality, the server architecture has remained relatively unchanged since 2013, 
except for one notable detail: Apache Cocoon, the original Java application for serving 
XML data in Numishare since 2007, became dormant within the open source community, 
necessitating the migration of the front-end user interface to Orbeon, which already powered 
the administrative back-end. Additionally, the user interface was migrated to a responsive 
stylistic framework called Bootstrap, which enabled Numishare to scale its user interface to 


The original NUDS database field documentation has been revised and is published by Meadows at 
https://www.greekcoinage.org/nuds.html. For the current XML schema, see Gruber (2019). 

Gruber et al. 2013b. 

1€ See Gruber (2013), Meadows and Gruber (2014) for more technical information about this system. 

“Tolle et al. 2018. 
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smaller mobile devices, such as smartphones and tablets, which is especially important for 
cataloging archaeological finds in the field. 


By 2014, Numishare’s development in Orbeon diverged from the version that remained in 
Cocoon on the Scholars’ Lab server, making it impossible for the Fralin collection to remain 
current to contemporary features developed in other ANS Numishare-based projects. 
However, the Fralin collection data would see occasional updates, as new volumes of the RIC 
were published to OCRE, and batches of the Fralin’s coins continued to be made available in 
OCRE and the Pelagios Project, an aggregation of ancient cultural heritage materials based 
on interoperability with the Pleiades Gazetteer of Ancient Places, particularly as the OCRE 
project team worked through the Third Century coinage (RIC vol. 5)." 


The year 2014 was a watershed moment for the ANS for another reason: the Society received 
a $300,000 grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) to finish OCRE over 
three years. The design of the Numishare software framework was generalizable, and the 
ANS has since published similar corpora for Republican coinage,” along with the Hellenistic 
series PELLA, based on Martin Price’s The Coinage in the Name of Alexander the Great and Philip 
Arrhidaeus,”° Seleucid Coins Online, following the type numbering system of the eponymous 
volumes by Arthur Houghton, Catherine Lorber, and Oliver Hoover,” and Ptolemaic Coins 
Online, published in late 2018, with a numbering system derived from Lorber’s Coins of the 
Ptolemaic Empire, which had been published earlier in the year.” These latter three groups 
comprise another broader NEH-funded project, Hellenistic Royal Coinages, which will also 
integrate archival research materials and a new Numishare database for An Inventory of Greek 
Coin Hoards, to replace the 2010 proof-of-concept published on Nomisma.org with support 
from Stanford University, and moved to http://coinhoards.org/ in 2015. In 2020, the ANS 
and Oxford University received a joint National Endowment for the Humanities - Arts and 
Humanities Research Council (UK) grant to extend Hellenistic Royal Coinages to include 
Bactrian and Indo-Greek materials. 


Of all of these projects, OCRE remains the most popular, now averaging about 400 users per 
day from all over the world. The project is used for cataloging both internally at the ANS 
and externally for teaching numismatics and art history, and for research by scholars and 
hobbyists alike.” As of March 2019, 35 museum and archaeological databases have contributed 
data for more than 125,000 Roman imperial coins. Nearly half of these are small German 
university museums published through the NUMiD network, a consortium spearheaded by 
the Berlin Miinzkabinett. There are more than 211,000 total physical specimens linked to 
these Roman and Hellenistic type catalogs from about 40 collections. The study of Roman 
Republican coinage was significantly enhanced by the entry of the Bibliothéque nationale 
de France (BnF) into the Nomisma.org, with the BnF contributing more than 20,000 coins 


18 Pelagios (http://commons.pelagios.org/) is a project spearheaded by (among others) Elton Barker at the Open 
University in the UK, and Pleiades (https://pleiades.stoa.org/) is a project managed by Tom Elliott at ISAW. 

1° CRRO: Coinage of the Roman Republic Online, in collaboration with Eleanor Ghey and Ian Leins of the British 
Museum (http://numismatics.org/crro). 

®PELLA: http://numismatics.org/pella. Price 1991. 

2 Seleucid Coins Online: http://numismatics.org/sco. 

22 Ptolemaic Coins Online: http://numismatics.org/pco. Houghton et al. 2008; Lorber 2018. 

Reinhard et al. 2017. 

*NUMID, Netzwerk universitàrer Miinzsammlungen in Deutschland: http://www.numid-verbund.de/. 
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to CRRO in late 2017. More than 90% of its 2295 coin types are now illustrated with at least 
one photographic example, making this the most comprehensive research platform for 
Republican numismatics.® 


Integrating the Fralin into the broader research ecosystem 
Numismatic data as a knowledge graph 


At the risk of becoming too technical, I think it best to summarize the philosophical 
underpinnings of Linked Open Data principles. LOD is a more accurate reflection of how 
humans themselves organize information, as a field of artificial intelligence called Knowledge 
Representation, which applies semantic ontologies and logical reasoning to complex mental 
models. Setting aside the complexities of RDF and SPARQL, which are more thoroughly 
addressed in the bibliography, this is how LOD functions: fundamentally, an intellectual 
statement has three parts: a subject, a predicate, and an object. In Linked Data, each statement 
is called a ‘triple’, and a database of triples is often called a ‘triplestore’. 


To illustrate, let us take as an example a cistophorus of Augustus in the Fralin. This coin has 
a unique identifier on the web, a URI, http://coins.lib.virginia.edu/id/2001.4.1. This URI is a 
subject in a triple about the coin, and many triples may be used to encode all of the factual 
statements about this coin. The coin has an accession number (predicate), 2001.4.1 (object). 
The coin is referenced by the RIC type (has a type: predicate), RIC volume 1, second edition, 
Augustus 481 (object). In OCRE, all coin types are also assigned unique identifiers (URIs). 
Augustus 481 is accessible at http://numismatics.org/ocre/id/ric.1(2).aug.481 (Figure 1). 


Augustus 481 was minted (predicate) in Ephesus (object: http://nomisma.org/id/ephesus). 
The authority is Augustus (http://nomisma.org/id/augustus). The subject http://nomisma. 
org/id/ephesus has an English label of Ephesus and a French label of Ephése. It has a latitude 
and longitude. It is a close match to the URI of https://pleiades.stoa.org/places/599612, the 
identifier for Ephesus in ISAW’s Pleiades Gazetteer of Ancient Places. 


It is not necessary to explicitly declare the mint of Ephesus for the coin of http://coins.lib. 
virginia.edu/id/2001.4.1. The mint can be inferred by means of its link to the RIC type. Likewise, 
these relationships in the network graph can be traversed in the opposite direction. Since the 
coin, http://coins.lib.virginia.edu/id/1991.17.10, an antoninianus of Gordian III (RIC Gordian 
111.35: http://numismatics.org/ocre/id/ric.4.gor_iii.35), was found in the Oliver’s Orchard 
Hoards, it can therefore be inferred that RIC Gordian III.35 circulated to Britain. Furthermore, 
this enables us to map the circulation of Gordian III’s coins as a whole, or coins from Rome, or 
antoniniani, or any other attribute of RIC Gordian III.35 (Figure 2). Findspot data is presently 
incomplete, for only the Fralin’s coins provide findspot data for Roman Imperial coin hoards. 
Individual finds are provided by partner databases in Germany and Poland. So far, fewer than 
1,000 of more than 250,000 Roman coins in the UK's Portable Antiquities Scheme have been 
linked to OCRE URIs, but the OCRE project expects an enormous influx of data following the 
publication of the Oxford Coin Hoards of the Roman Empire project into the numismatic LOD 
cloud, as well as integration of other national coin finds databases through the European Coin 


25‘More than 20,000 Roman Republican coins from the BnF added to CRRO’ (http://numishare.blogspot.com/2017/12/ 
more-than-20000-roman-republican-coins.html), See also Yarrow 2021. 
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Figure 2: A depiction of the circulation of antoniniani: blue illustrates the mints that produced the denomination, 
with green and red representing individual finds and hoards, respectively. 


(Courtesy htt 


Find Network.” Scholars have only just begun to realize the potential of these systems for 
advanced economic, social, and art historical research questions. 


OCRE and related digital numismatic projects can also rely on Nomisma to provide translations 
in other languages (if available), geographic coordinates for mints and findspots. Importantly, 
the implicit relationship between a Fralin coin > OCRE type— Nomisma mint — Pleiades URI 
makes it possible to export Linked Data from Numishare to Pelagios. In early 2013, the Fralin 
became the third collection to make its materials available through Semantic Web principles, 
after the ANS itself and Berlin, providing data both to OCRE and the Pelagios Project. 


Building a whole that is greater than the sum of its parts 


Following the publication of each of the ANS’ online corpora, I updated the Fralin collection 
database to link to newly-minted coin type URIs. Although there are hundreds of UVa’s coins 
available in OCRE, only ten are accessible through the Hellenistic projects. Regardless of the 
size of the Fralin’s contribution to each project, these coins are nevertheless accessible to 
researchers through these corpora as well as through Pelagios, providing users with high 
resolution digital images, weights and diameters for quantitative analyses, and findspot 
information for those coins from the Normanby and Oliver’s Orchard Hoards, in order to paint 
a more accurate picture of the circulation of ancient coinage. Of the 575 total coins in the 


% Coin Hoards of the Roman Empire: | chre c.uk/. European Coin Find Network: 
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Fralin database, 434 have been integrated into the broader numismatic LOD cloud through 
aggregation into Nomisma.org’s SPARQL endpoint. 


As a university art museum, the Fralin’s primary focus is to serve as a hands-on teaching 
museum for the University of Virginia community. Many of these collections, however, 
remain locked away from public view, and the data inherent in these collections are siloed and 
inaccessible to external researchers. Few scholars would seek out the Fralin digital collection 
to conduct research on Roman numismatics, let alone travel to Charlottesville to handle one 
or two coins personally. Yet scholars interact, directly or indirectly, with the Fralin collection 
daily through OCRE, CRRO, etc. Any time a map is dynamically generated to display a point for 
the Normanby or Oliver’s Orchard Hoards or for any chart a scholar generates for the average 
weight of an antoninianus of Postumus, University of Virginia coins contribute to enhancing 
this collective knowledge. There are more than 125,000 specimens accessible through OCRE, 
but the Fralin’s http://coins.lib.virginia.edu/id/1987.46.46 is the only representation of RIC 
Claudius Gothicus 96. Other examples of coins from the Fralin, particularly aurei, are similarly 
among the few examples of types gathered from some of the larger collections, e.g., Domitian 
776 (http://numismatics.org/ocre/id/ric.2_1(2).dom.776), featuring only one other British 
Museum specimen. 


The Fralin Numismatic Collection in 2018 and the future 


Despite occasional data updates from the last major software upgrade in 2013 until 2017, by 
the close of 2017, discussions began to lay the groundwork for a significant overhaul of the 
Fralin database system. With a growing number of Nomisma.org contributors publishing 
their images according to the International Image Interoperability Framework (IIIF: 
https://iiif.io/), I reached out to the University of Virginia Library regarding the long-term 


Figure 3: An example of a zoomable 
image according to the IIIF standard. 
(Courtesy http://numismatics.org/ 
pco/id/cpe.1_1.59) 
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maintenance of the Fralin data and images. The Library itself employs INF inthe presentation of 
its own high resolution, zoomable images, and therefore the Library’s technical infrastructure 
would be able to support this new feature for the Fralin. Moreover, the ANS itself implemented 
INF in 2017, placing all relevant images into the Public Domain, so the zoomable images and 
other IIIF specifications were already natively supported within the Numishare platform. 


Reestablishing a partnership with the UVa Library was important for another reason: the 
Library is the primary memory institution of the University, responsible for the long-term care 
and maintenance of both analog and digital materials pertaining to the history and function 
of the organization at large. The Library, then, is the guarantor of the images and data of the 
Fralin digital numismatic collection, especially since the museum itself lacks the technical 
infrastructure to maintain its own digital content in perpetuity. In collaboration with Mike 
Durbin, a developer of the Library’s digital repository, I worked in November-December 
2017 to migrate the Fralin’s digital content into the institutional repository, and made minor 
code updates to the Fralin’s version of Numishare in order to display zoomable images and 
export image metadata to Nomisma.org to facilitate zooming within OCRE and other corpora 
(Figure 3). 


The year 2018 saw the Scholars’ Lab Sustaining Digital Scholarship server cluster enter its 
second decade of service. The server, relatively out of date and full of inactive faculty projects 
developed by the Scholars’ Lab, needed to be decommissioned. Many projects were running in 
Apache Cocoon, which had not seen any significant revision since 2013. The Fralin collection 
was among the only projects located on the server to see any recent activity, and Scholars’ 
Lab staff and Worthy Martin of IATH agreed to migrate the collection into the current version 
of Numishare, hosted on an IATH server which is also home to the recent NEH-funded 
Kerameikos.org, a joint project between Tyler Jo Smith, Renee Gondek, and myself that is 
effectively a ‘Nomisma.org’ for Greek pottery. 


This migration took place in December 2018, coinciding with the release of Ptolemaic Coins 
Online at the American Numismatic Society, into which two of the Fralin’s coins have been 
integrated (Figure 4). It is now possible to keep the Fralin collection up to date with advances 
made in Numishare, and the administrative back-end allows, for the first time, editing of 
numismatic data through a web form by any person that has been given permission to do so. I 
hope in the future that museum curatorial staff, in collaboration with faculty and students in 
the Program in Mediterranean Art and Archaeology, will be able to maintain the collection and 
to link the Fralin’s specimens to new online type corpora as they are published. A significant 
portion of the UVa collection is linked to existing coin type URIs, but several Hellenistic coins 
must be integrated in yet-to-be published corpora. A handful of Byzantine coins might be 
linked to a corpus being developed by Dumbarton Oaks, and several Roman provincial coins 
might one day be made accessible through Oxford’s RPC Online. 


Conclusions 


In many ways, the successes of these projects and the tremendous transformation that has 
occurred within numismatics over the last decade are seemingly accidental. Although I did 
author a traditional research paper on the coinage of Postumus during the 2007 Roman 
Numismatics seminar, I am grateful that Prof. Dobbins granted me the opportunity to do 
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something a bit different in the development of the Fralin database and that the University 
of Virginia Library provided resources to facilitate the project. It would have been impossible 
to predict at the time that within four years, I would be implementing a similar database 
at a much larger scale at one of the preeminent research institutions and collections of 
numismatic materials. A major revolution is occurring in numismatics, and the advances we 
have made as a community have moved a once-esoteric discipline further into the mainstream 
of Classical Studies, and archaeologists have cited OCRE and Nomisma.org as leading examples 
of archaeologically-oriented Linked Open Data projects.” 


Yet, there is still more work to be done. Nomisma.org, once primarily focused on Greco- 
Roman numismatics, has new working groups for Medieval European numismatics and 
modern German and Swiss coinage. The first concepts relevant to Islamic numismatics 
were created to facilitate a dual English-Arabic database of the Egyptian National Library 
(http://enl.numismatics.org). A steering committee for hoard data is working on shared data 
standards that will make the Coin Hoards ofthe Roman Empire project available as LOD, which 
will provide an enormous body of geographic data to OCRE. The Fralin collection will see 
further revision as the ANS publishes a comprehensive catalog of Hellenistic monograms and 
begin image annotation following IIIF standards.” Like any Digital Humanities project, the 
Fralin Numismatic Collection is never truly finished. 
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Dynamic Identity: Dynamis on the Ara Pacis Augustae 
R. Benjamin Gorham 


Abstract 


The Ara Pacis Augustae (13-9 BC), known as the Altar of Augustan Peace, is one of the most extensively studied 
monuments of Ancient Rome. A visual res gestae of Augustus’ vision for the nascent empire, it proclaims an era of 
peace while situated on Rome’s Campus Martius, the Plains of War. Densely and intricately decorated, the Ara Pacis 
lends itself to numerous avenues of interpretation, among them the potential identities of figures on the altar, both 
mythical and historical. Among its mythological hosts are representations of Roma, Romulus, Tellus, and some of 
Rome’s legendary founders, and its historical cast includes Augustus and much of his extended family. These figures 
serve to advance the themes of the altar, namely peace, prosperity, and an Augustan golden age. The figure of a 
woman standing near Agrippa on the south processional frieze, often ignored, holds striking significance for the 
overarching themes of the altar. This woman should be identified as Queen Dynamis of the Bosporus, granddaughter 
of Mithridates VI, participating in the processional ceremony with her son. Small details of her appearance, 
including her long-overlooked earring, help identify her as Dynamis, and this identification helps emphasize the 
meaning of peace on the Ara Pacis. The presence of Dynamis and her son, together with Agrippa, recall Rome’s 
conflicts and bloody history with the Bosporus and Mithridates, but frames them as wars successfully concluded. 
Contrary to an idyllic peace of serene fecundity, the peace that these figures communicate is a peace through victory, 
a peace that is built on and requires the participation of peoples throughout Rome’s expanding borders. In much the 
same way that the location of the altar plants the flag of peace in a place of war, Dynamis’ presence in the procession 
commemorating this peace stamps Rome’s bloody history with an emblem of concord and unity, of generational 
betterment and vision for a powerful future. 


Keywords 
ARA PACIS, AUGUSTUS, DYNAMIS, BOSPORUS, PEACE, ROME, JULIO-CLAUDIAN, SCULPTURE 
Introduction 


The AraPacis Augustae, decreed by the senate of Rome in 13 BC and dedicated upon its completion 
four years later, is often viewed as the culminating monument of Augustus’ reign, the summa 
of his programmatic and governing ideals. Its thematic overtures and dense iconographic 
decoration encapsulate and glorify ideas of rebirth, fertility, and peace - the pillars of the 
Pax Augusta that Augustus bestowed upon an inchoate empire. Its full name often shortened 
to Ara Pacis, it is not amonument that is always interpreted with ease or clarity. Though its 
name would seem to leave little room for doubt regarding its subject, the moniker ‘Altar of 
Peace’ falls short of the breadth and nuance of the monument’s program, and scholars have 
discussed divergent interpretations of the altar for decades. Such interpretations have ranged 
from the idea that the altar is dedicated to and solely concerned with the Roman goddess Pax, 
to the untenable - and thoroughly discounted - position that the extant monument is not in 
fact the Ara Pacis recorded in Augustus’ Res Gestae.® The question of the altar’s identity (and 


‘Weinstock 1960, 44. This curious argument draws on the lack of ancient sources specifically naming the monument 
in question as the Ara Pacis. Though largely disproven by the abundance of iconographic evidence, it is nonetheless 


a 
A QUAINT & CURIOUS VOLUME (ARCHAEOPRESS 2021): 150-167 s 
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Figure 1: Drawing of the south processional frieze of the Ara Pacis. Individuals include: (1) Augustus; (2) Agrippa; 
(3) ‘eastern child’; (4) Dynamis; (5) Antonia; (6) Germanicus; (7) Drusus. (Drawing by C.J. Weiss and D. Weiss) 


thus its message) is complicated by the lack of secure identifications for many of the figures 
on the friezes wrapping the structure’s walls. These figures, both historical and mythical, 
along with their attendant religious, civic, and political connections, have encouraged a broad 
spectrum of academic reinvention that draws upon traditions of artistic convention and the 
political realities of the period to understand better the messages and function of the altar. 
The present essay advances one particular identification of one particular woman on the 
south frieze and demonstrates its value for elucidating the meaning of the peace evoked by 
the Ara Pacis. 


The processional friezes that span the exterior of the north and south walls of the altar 
are noteworthy in part for being one of the earliest Roman representations of real persons 
participating in a known historical event.’ Likely envisioning either the dedication or the 
founding of the very altar on which they are carved, the figures in this procession include 
Augustus and his family, members of the priestly colleges and aristocracy, as well as members 
of foreign nations. Along the south wall (Figure 1), Augustus is visible (no. 1). Although highly 
fragmentary, his figure is near the front of the procession, commanding the attention of the 
figures on the altar and viewers alike. Preceded by lictors carved nearest the altar’s entrance, 
he is followed by a group of flamines, identifiable by their distinctive apex headdresses. Behind 
the flamines, Marcus Agrippa (no. 2) leads a small boy (no. 3), who clutches his toga ahead of 
a series of familial groupings depicting members of the Roman aristocracy. The figures in the 
procession overlap in a crowd, with those in the foreground carved in higher relief and with 
more detail than those in the middle and background.’ 


One woman (Figure 1, no. 4; Figure 2) in the middle ground on the south frieze has sometimes 
been identified as Julia the Elder, daughter of Augustus and wife of Agrippa, or ignored 
completely, despite her intimate connection with the figures of the child and Agrippa.* Some 
scholars have acknowledged theories regarding the woman’s identity, but most ultimately 
dismiss her as another background bystander, unimportant to the meaning of the altar. Her 
relegation to the middle ground of the procession seems to be taken as an indication of her 
obscurity and lack of importance. However, I suggest that because the figure reaches through 


useful for close engagement with the altar. 

? Ryberg 1949, 81. 

3 Hélscher 2018, 226-27. Augustus and Agrippa both are marked out by attention from figures in the background and 
foreground alike, heightening their importance in the frieze. 

‘For various identifications, see Pollini (1986, 458) and Ryberg (1949, 84). 

5 Stern 2006, 289. Stern’s doctoral dissertation briefly considers the woman’s identity as a means to confirm that of 
the boy she is depicted touching, but ultimately decides a lack of solid evidence surrounding Dynamis’ historically 
attested descendants means that scholarship cannot make a definitive claim. 
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the crowd, towards the viewer, to touch 
the head of the child who looks back at her 
while clinging to the cloak of Agrippa, she 
is not just a background figure that serves 
only to fill out the crowd with textured 
bodies. Her action is a clear statement 
of involvement in a prominent group of 
notable figures, and her importance to the 
altar must be more carefully examined. 


The child whom the woman touches 
(Figure 1, no. 3; Figure 2) is often identified 
either as a ‘Gallic boy’ or Gaius Caesar, 
the adopted son of Augustus. The latter 
misidentification has been attributed to 
numerous influential scholars, among 
them Zanker, La Rocca, Torelli, and 
Moretti. This identification may have 
satisfied researchers and dissuaded them 
from closer examination of the features of 
the boy, which would have cast doubt on 
his identity - because his portrait does not 
= agree with depictions of young Gaius - and 
Figure 2: Detail of Agrippa, Dynamis, and the ‘eastern helped identify the woman with whom he 
child’, amongst other individuals. South processional is shown. Young Gaius Caesar is depicted 
frieze, Ara Pacis. (Courtesy Cologne Digital Archaeology on the north side of the altar in his usual 
Laboratory, photograph by B. Malter; form as a miniature Augustus, with shorter 
https://arachne.dainst.org/entity/6580610) hair carefully arranged in locks across 
his forehead and a straight, narrow nose 
(Figure 3). The child here on the south frieze, by contrast, has long curling hair, a chubby face 
with a broad nose and a thick chin and neck.’ The ‘eastern queen’, as she is sometimes called, 
behind him should be identified as Queen Dynamis of the Bosporus, a claim first advanced by 
Rose in 1990 that has yet to receive due attention. Indeed, this identification helps identify 
the figures around her, bolsters the programmatic themes generally attributed to the altar’s 
iconography, and sheds light on the best interpretation of the identity of the altar itself. To 
best understand the question that the discussion of her identity will answer and to clarify 
the meaning of the word pax in the Ara Pacis, it must first be considered what the possible 
interpretations of the altar are. 


“La Rocca 1983; Moretti 1948; Pollini 1986, 453; Rose 1990, 455; Torelli 1982; Zanker 1988. Viewing the figure as a 
‘barbarian’ child is not too far a cry from the argument favored in the current paper, though the boy’s role as a 
foreigner should be as a visitor from the East, not the West. Rose notes that the erroneous identification of the child 
as Gaius is easy to understand, considering Agrippa’s position as biological father of Gaius and the close placement 
of the two figures on the Ara Pacis. 

7For a description of Gaius’ portrait type, see Rose (1997, 62). Schneider (2012, 126) makes a convincing argument that 
the actual historical identity of the child may not matter as much as his inclusion on the frieze as an indicator of 
eastern participation, whether he is a Roman child in foreign garb or an actual foreigner is less important than the 
choice to include such eastern elements. 
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Identifying Dynamis on the south 
frieze 


Scholarly debate on the monument 
argues that it is either an altar of 
deified Peace, namely the idyllic 
peace of the Augustan regime, or that 
the pax in the name invokes an older 
meaning of the word, that of a pact 
between peoples, usually following 
or ending a war.’ Viewing the figure 
as Dynamis of the Bosporus would 
support the theory that the Ara 
Pacis commemorates a specific type 
of difficult peace achieved through 
war and political concord, not simply 
an iconic projection of the generic 
bucolic tranquility that Augustus 
advertised as a consequence of his 
Figure 3: Detail of Gaius Caesar. North processional frieze, Ara policies and rule.’ As we shall see, 
Pacis. (Photograph by R.B. Gorham) such wars and pacts that define 
this type of hard-won peace were 
key components in the history and 

identity of Dynamis and help bolster her identification as the figure depicted on the altar. 


Dynamis was a queen of the Bosporus around the period of the commemoration of the Ara 
Pacis, most securely in the years shortly before 13 BC, when the altar was commissioned. 
Although the exact date of her birth is unknown, she is attested as the daughter of Pharnaces 
and granddaughter of Mithridates VI Eupator, one of Rome’s fiercest enemies and author of 
some of the bloodiest events in Roman history." Her time in the Bosporus was marked by a 
series of political marriages of varying degrees of success. Dynamis ruled the Bosporus with 
her first husband Asandros until c. 27 BC, was then married to one Scribonius and afterward 
briefly to a man named Polemon, with each husband serving as king during their respective 
marriages.” A year after her marriage to Polemon, Dynamis disappeared from all documents 
and material records of the Bosporus for a handful of years.” Later, in 8 BC, a monogram 


8 See Crane (2014) for an extensive discussion of interpretations of and attitudes towards peace in late republican and 
early imperial Rome. 

? See Pollini (2012) for a thorough discussion of the idea of peace through victory. 

10 Appian, Mithridatic Wars 4.22-23. The Mithridatic wars, fought between 88 and 63 BC, were instigated by Mithridates 
following the Asiatic Vespers during his annexation of the Roman province of Asia. What follows is a brief accounting 
of her history as recorded in Rostovtzeff (1919), though his narrative does take some liberties of invention regarding 
the murkier aspects of her life. Mayor (2010) details the events of Mithridates VI Eupator’s life and conflicts with 
Rome. 

11 Strabo (Geography 12.3.29) describes the tumultuous political landscape of the period and region. Appian (Civil Wars 
2.91) notes that Dynamis was even offered in marriage to Caesar by Pharnaces. Sullivan (1980, 915-30) delves deeply 
into the complex dynastic situation of the period. 

12 Macurdy 1937, 2-3; Rostovtzeff 1919, 99. Macurdy especially notes that Dynamis would have been superior to her 
multiple husbands in political authority, despite her position being used as a bargaining chip for men who wished to 
marry into power and share in the bloodline of Mithridates. 

13 Strabo (Geography 11.2) documents a series of struggles between Polemon and neighboring tribes during these 
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consisting of the letters of her name 
appeared on multiple series of coins 
minted in the Bosporan cities of 
Agrippia and Caesarea, suggesting 
her return to ruling her kingdom.“ 
Some evidence for her having a 
male heir, called either Aspurgos or 
Mithridates, has been convincingly 
put forth. 


Although only fragmentary, 
Dynamis’ biography highlights 
some important characteristics 
that encourage her identification 
on the Ara Pacis. Notably, it should 
be remembered that Dynamis was 
a descendant of Mithridates VI 
and was herself a royal figure in 


Figure 4: Detail of the ‘eastern queen’ (Dynamis of Bosporus). the period contemporary with the 
South processional frieze, Ara Pacis. (Courtesy Cologne Digital construction of the altar. Further, it 
Archaeology Laboratory, photograph by B. Malter; is significant that upon her return to 
https://arachne.dainst.org/entity/3099605) the material record of her kingdom 
between 9 and 8 BC, she minted 
coins with the heads of Augustus 
and Agrippa in cities renamed in their honor. This action could only have been undertaken 
after she was reestablished as ruler, made possible through the agency or aid of the Roman 
elites she chose to honor through her coinage, a seemingly common practice for the rulers 
of such client-kingdoms. Thus, Dynamis can be seen as a figure capable of simultaneously 
evoking some of the most devastating conflicts in Roman history through association with 
her grandfather’s lineage, and also ushering in their conclusion: the pacts that brought peace 
and concord between two peoples, establishing a mutually beneficial political relationship." 


Examining how some of these defining historical characteristics are communicated on the 
relief sculpture helps to identify the figure as Dynamis. Firstly, her placement on the Ara 
Pacis frieze is pivotal. She stands just behind, both in line and in depth, the figure commonly 
identified as Agrippa. Suggestions that this figure might represent Lepidus have been largely 
refuted; the portrait type is most similar to that of Agrippa, and his importance in establishing 
the Pax Augusta through campaigns and political maneuvering is sufficient to solidify his 


years. Rostovtzeff (1919) takes these events as indication that Dynamis was sheltering with said tribes and engaging 
in the hostilities. Rose (1990, 458) suggests Rome as the most likely location to which Dynamis traveled during 
her absence from the material record in the Bosporus. Sullivan (1980, 215-30) admirably records the tumultuous 
circumstances of political unions in Pontus during this period within and around the family of Polemon and Dynamis. 
14Ivantchik and Tokhtas’ev 2011; Rostovtzeff 1919, 101. The monogram ne contains the letters of Dynamis’ name and 
appeared throughout the Bosporus from 8 BC-AD 7. 

15 Rostovtzeff 1919, 101. Uncertainty surrounds the name of Dynamis’ son due to the generational repetition of names 
and lack of clear historical records in the history of Bosporan royalty during this period. Sullivan (1980) details her 
likely children from her various marriages. 

16 Mayor 2010, 9. Mayor notes the ability of Mithridates to loom large in the mind of contemporary Romans as highly 
antagonistic figure. 
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claim to the figure’s identity.” Moreover, 
this identification is strengthened by the 
presence of Dynamis behind him, as will 
be shown below. 


The woman’s face is hardly typical or 
generalized (Figure 4). It is the face 
of a real woman. She is shown with a 
straight, bold nose, broad, fleshy chin, 
and tight lips. In addition, it should 
be noted that she wears a diadem or 
a circlet wrapped about her forehead. 
All of these are features shared with a 
bronze bust found in the Bosporus in 
1898 that has been identified as Dynamis 
(Figure 5). The bust seems to be that 
of a historical, mortal woman belonging 
to the royal family in the Bosporus, and 
she possesses a hairstyle that was only 
prevalent during Livia’s lifetime. These 
features identify the bronze bust rather 
firmly as Dynamis, as she is the only 
extant historical figure who fits the 
above criteria. Other candidates would 


Figure 5: Bronze bust of Dynamis. Found at the 


Panticapaeum Necropolis (Crimea, in the environs of have been problematically anachronistic, 
Kerch). Second quarter of the first century AD. State or otherwise did not have the physical 
Hermitage Museum, Inv. I1AH.-1726a. (Image is used similarities that Dynamis had.” 
from www.hermitagemuseum.org, courtesy The State 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, Russia) On the Ara Pacis, the corresponding 


figure’s diadem in particular is worth 
specific consideration. This diadem, or fillet, wrapped about the forehead of the woman on 
the Ara Pacis and its companion piece, the Phrygian cap adorning the bust from the Bosporus, 
are both articles of clothing used frequently in depictions of eastern figures connected closely 
with Dionysus.” Dynamis was directly descended from Mithridates VI, who was himself 
particularly concerned with establishing his descent from and divine connection to Dionysus.” 
The inclusion on the bust of the leather helmet, the sign of eastern royalty, stamped with 
emblems of Dionysus (the crescent moon and eight-rayed sun), therefore, marks the figure 
rather securely as Dynamis, in her role as the only contemporary Bosporan queen descended 


Y Ryberg 1949, 84. Evidence supporting Lepidus is scarce, and hinges on his role as Pontifex Maximus, suggesting 
(erroneously) the figure on the Ara Pacis had the accoutrements of the office. Agrippa’s portrait type and role as 
mediator between priestly class and imperial family strengthen his claim over Lepidus. 

18 See Rostovtzeff (1919, 94) for a thorough description of the bust and the circumstances of its discovery. 

1° Parlasca 2009; Rostovtzeff 1919, 94. Other candidates include Gepaepyris, Pythodoris, and Antonia Tryphaena, but 
only Dynamis is tied closely enough to the Bosporus throughout her life and only she is a direct descendent of 
Mithridates. See Parlasca (2009) for the opinion that the bust may represent Gepaepyris. 

20 Rose 1990, 456; Rostovtzeff 1919, 91. The same cap is present on coins minted under the rule of Mithridates. 

21 Macurdy 1937, 2; Rostovtzeff 1919, 90-91. Notably through iconography present on coins minted by Mithridates and 
his successors. 
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Figure 6: Gold stater, 
with diademed and 
draped bust of Dynamis 
(obverse), and star 

and crescent and the 
legend BAZIAIZXH[X] 
AYNAMEOX (reverse). 
State Historical Museum, 
Inv. TUM 91639/13880 
KP OH 447462 A-I-393, 
(Courtesy The State 
Historical Museum, 
Moscow, Russia) 


from Mithridates.” The fillet around the head of the woman on the Ara Pacis performs the 
same function, especially when viewed alongside the facial features that are similar to those 
of the bust. Not only is there a rather pronounced sculptural connection between the features 
on the bust and the figure on the Ara Pacis, but both heads resemble a likeness on a series of 
coins bearing Dynamis’ portrait on the obverse, namely in that, on the surviving example of 
the series (Figure 6), ‘the fleshy, uplifted chin, the tightly pressed lips, the general shape of the 
nose, the forehead, and the eyes clearly coincide with the features of the bust’ and therefore 
also with those of the woman on the Ara Pacis.” 


In addition to these physical features, there is another marked similarity between the 
characteristics of the contested figure of the Ara Pacis’ eastern queen and those of the bust 
commonly accepted as a portrayal of Queen Dynamis. Oddly enough, this feature has yet to 
play an important role in the figure’s identification, though it seems one of the more powerful 
links in her identity. The woman on the Ara Pacis is shown wearing small, spherical, stylized 
earrings. Even on a marble monument such as this, tall enough to preclude easily detailed 
viewing of the heads of figures at that height, care was taken to render this delicate accessory. 
The small object seems roughly spherical, but preserves notable details in its faint lines of 
lobing or faceting. The earring must have been considered to be an important feature for it to 
have earned inclusion in the frieze, and it is certainly a means of identifying the figure, as it is a 
unique attribute on the altar. Despite the presence of other notable women in the processions 
on the north and south sides of the Ara Pacis, it is Dynamis alone who is represented with this 
type of jewelry. The bronze bust of Queen Dynamis wears the same earrings. 


This connection alone is a powerful argument for the identity of the eastern queen on the altar, 
as the earrings match well and are not readily evident elsewhere on other identified busts, 
and certainly not on those of Julia the Elder, one of the primary competitors for the identity 
of the figure on the altar.“ The earring may also be visible on the coin issued by Dynamis 


2 Mayor 2010, 362-63. Rose, who in 1990 first proposed Dynamis as a possible identification for the woman on the Ara 
Pacis, suggests that the bronze bust bears a close resemblance to her female relatives in subsequent years based on 
numismatic portraiture. But the size, detail, and quality of the coins are only enough to provide a general resemblance 
to the family line. 

23 RPC 1.1864; Rostovtzeff 1919, 94. 

24 Ryberg 1949, 85. This suggestion is based on her earlier marriage to Agrippa, an episode which took place before the 
Ara Pacis was carved. By the time the altar was completed, Julia had been married to Tiberius instead. Rose (1997, 61) 
observes that the iconic nodus hairstyle that would have marked this figure as Julia is notably missing. 
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herself, and the choice to include such a miniscule attribute in exacting detail on miniature 
representations such as coins lends weight to the idea that the earring should be seen as an 
identifying feature for images of Dynamis. It is worth noting that the depictions of Dynamis 
in bronze and on the Ara Pacis are both somewhat idealized, and thus the appearances are not 
perfectly congruent with the images on the coins, which are more veristic in nature.” Thus, 
it follows that there are numerous physical attributes—the shape of the face, the headgear, 
and the earrings—that identify the figure in question as Dynamis of the Bosporus. This 
identification, if accepted, both strengthens and is strengthened by the identification of the 
figures with whom she is grouped on the monument. 


Eastern connections: Agrippa, Dynamis, and family groups on the Ara Pacis 


That Dynamis should be shown together with Agrippa ona monument erected by and largely for 
the Roman aristocracy is strengthened by the political situation of the time. Agrippa had been 
sent to the East to resolve certain issues present in the Bosporus around 16 BC.” His mission 
is attested in Cassius Dio (54.24), where the actions of Agrippa’s intervention are described in 
detail. Agrippa helped install Polemon as the ruler of the kingdom and, with the sanction of 
Augustus, established Dynamis as Polemon’s wife and co-ruler, though their cohabitation did 
not last for more than a year.” It is here that Dynamis’ absence from the Bosporan record for 
the years 12-8 BC must be explained. Some argue that she died, though her death seems to be 
unlikely considering the appearance of her monogram on coins and dedicatory inscriptions 
later. Rostovtzeff argues that she took refuge with a neighboring tribe or army.” But the 
hypothesis posed by Rose is the most convincing: Dynamis may have returned to Rome with 
Agrippa after her marriage to Polemon ended.” Josephus records that the son of Herod the 
Great also came back to Rome with Agrippa following this eastern deployment. It would not 
be hard to infer from Josephus’ account that other notable aristocratic figures could have 
done the same, perhaps also with the intention of fostering a mutually beneficial relationship 
with Augustus and his family.” Thus, Dynamis may also have come back to Rome with Agrippa 
in 13 BC after his mission to her kingdom, either as political hostage or refugee. The practice 
of political hostage-taking had a long history both before and after Augustus, and during this 
period it was typical for hostages to be treated well and to build a reciprocally beneficial 
relationship with Rome.” In turn, such figures often served as agents of positive change in 
the regions from which they were plucked, following a treaty or some other intercession by 
a Roman agent.” The presence of Dynamis just behind, and therefore in close association 
with, the capite velato figure thus strengthens his own identification as Agrippa and follows 
naturally from the actions of his mission to the East. 


5Rostovtzeff 1919, 94. Rostovtzeff notes the problem of equating veristic and idealized presentations, but nonetheless 
agrees that the faces bear strong resemblance, especially when considering their adornments. 

26 Rose 1990, 458; Rostovtzeff 1919, 100. Among these issues, it is thought, were the arrangement of agreeable 
marriages for the royal members of the courts, as well as the procurement of political ‘hostages’ to return to Rome. 
27 Macurdy 1937, 3; Rose 1990, 458. It would seem that Polemon was married to a new woman, Pythodoris, around 12 
BC. 

*8 Rostovtzeff 1919, 104. See footnote 6 above. 

2° Rose 1990, 458. See also Kearsley (2005, 100-01). 

30 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities 16.3.3. Such political hostages could serve to strengthen the relationship between 
nations and encourage cooperation and good behavior in the family of the guest during his or her time abroad. 

31 Allen 2006; Elbern 1990; Walker 1980. The practice was undeniably complex and multivariate, depending on the 
type of hostage (or ward), the relationship between Rome and their home, and the attitudes of the host authority. 

32 Allen 2006, 251. 
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Figure 7: Figural 
groupings of 
biological family 
units. South 
processional 

frieze, Ara Pacis. 
(Photograph by R.B. 
Gorham) 


This line of reasoning also raises the question of the identity of the boy clutching Agrippa’s 
toga, with Dynamis’ hand on his head. It has been often assumed that this child is Gaius, 
adopted son of Augustus and biological son of Agrippa, while more cautious readings of the 
child see him as a generalized foreigner due to his clothing and features.*? Viewing the woman 
behind him as Dynamis makes his identification as Gaius very unlikely. Not only does the 
portrait of the boy not resemble Gaius as he is presented in other sculpture, but he is dressed 
in foreign garb more suited to an eastern or western ‘barbarian’ than a prince of Rome." It 
would seem a logical choice to place a child next to his parent, but, as mentioned above, Gaius 
is more easily recognized in the features of a youth on the north frieze.” 


Indeed, the child on the south frieze probably is shown with his parent: Dynamis. Ryberg 
calls attention to how the ‘woman in the background leans slightly forward to place her hand 
on the head of a child and thereby seems to claim a place in the family group’, and indeed 
she does claim such a place, but not in the family of Agrippa.** Instead, her claim is as the 
mother of the boy. It has been noted that Dynamis may have had a son by one of her numerous 
marriages, though his name is disputed.” It seems probable that such a child, fathered by a 


33 Pollini 1986, 458; Ryberg 1949, 84. Despite his attention to such groupings, Pollini largely ignores the woman that 
rests her hand on the child’s head. Ryberg calls the male figure the ‘velatus’, and notes that there is some argument 
that he might represent Lepidus instead of Agrippa. Agrippa’s claim—as Augustus’ right hand man and agent in the 
political affairs in the East—is far stronger, and the resemblance to other portraits of Agrippa makes his identification 
clear and widely accepted. 

34 Rose 1990, 456. The torc especially seems appropriate for Gallic youths, though we should be cautions regarding 
overuse of the term ‘barbarian’. Here, as in Rose’s article, it should only be taken to mean ‘non-Roman’. Rose (2008, 
100-02) emphasizes the garb as more distinctly eastern, noting its positive and negative connotations on a Roman 
monument. Such figures serve to connect contemporary romanitas with Trojan ancestry while also alluding to recent 
enemies and conflicts such as those with Mithridates. 

35 Holliday 1990, 548; Pollini 1986, 453. Holliday assumes the youth here must be Gaius Caesar, claiming he displays the 
same features as Agrippa’s biological son. This is obviously untrue, but the penchant for grouping a child with a 
parent is difficult to resist. The age of the child on the north frieze is somewhat incongruous with a perfectly realistic 
representation of the historical Gaius at this time, but considering the Julio-Claudian propensity for idealizing 
features and ages, it is easy to understand why he was represented in this fashion. 

36 Ryberg 1949, 82. 

37 Ivantchik and Tokhtas’ev 2011; Rostovtzeff 1919, 92, 106; Sullivan 1980, 930. 
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husband before Polemon, as indicated by the boy’s age on the altar, would have had reason 
to accompany his mother to Rome, away from the court of the new king with whom they 
evidently could not, or would not, live.** Indeed, the child looks back up at his mother as if 
seeking reassurance or safety, all the while grasping the drapery of Agrippa, the man who may 
have provided their salvation from an unhappy existence back in the Bosporus. 


The pairing of adult and clinging child is a common motif on the Ara Pacis and elsewhere. On 
the south frieze alone, there are at least two other instances of the same motif (Figure 7). An 
important distinction can be drawn from these other examples to highlight the likelihood 
that, while the group in question is clearly an image of a child depending on an adult figure 
for support or guidance, it is not a familial connection between Agrippa and the child. The 
parent-son relationship is preserved in figures a little farther down the frieze, where Antonia 
(Figure 1, no. 5) grasps the hand of her son Germanicus (no. 6), with the boy’s father Drusus 
(no. 7) standing by. This identification is attested by Fabbrini and Pollini, and the true familial 
relationship is seen in the physical contact of parent and child: flesh to flesh, not hand to 
hem.” Here we see the parent actually grasping the child’s hand, rather than allowing it to 
simply clutch a toga. Indeed, Dynamis establishes this same physical contact with her son’s 
body in the same manner: she actually places her hand on his head, whereas Agrippa passively 
allows the boy to touch his clothing. The fact that Dynamis here rests her hand on the child 
and looks down on him with fond eyes speaks to a close relationship, the kind mirrored by 
Germanicus and his mother on the same frieze. Since the child here does not look like Gaius, 
has the clothes of an eastern prince, and is shown being touched by a mother-figure wearing 
a headband associated with the family of Mithridates, it would seem that his identification as 
the son of Dynamis can be firmly established. Thus, the identity of the clearly eastern child 
confirms the identity of the woman behind him, and both are bolstered by the identification 
of the cloaked figure as Agrippa. 


Thus far it should be well enough established that the figure of the eastern woman on the 
south processional frieze is Queen Dynamis of the Bosporus, the child with her is her son, 
and the figure leading them is none other than Marcus Agrippa. What role these figures and 
their identification play in the overall program of the altar remains to be seen. A mutually 
contingent reading of the identities of these figures and the thematic messages of peace 
bolsters the credibility of each. It is a common conception that one of the ideas that the 
Ara Pacis attempts to communicate is the message of continuity, of past-present-future 
relationships, and the glory of the past being brought forth and strengthened by future 
generations.” In places other than the processional frieze, the Ara Pacis alludes to this theme 
through a panel displaying the figure of either Aeneas or Numa performing a ritual sacrifice 
and marking a turning point for the prosperity of the Roman people (Figure 8). This figure 
is either Aeneas, sacrificing upon his advent to Lavinium, or Numa performing a sacrificial 
ritual with a neighboring king to bring an end to warfare between the two peoples.“ Rehak’s 
work on the panel makes a convincing argument that the bearded sacrificant should be Numa, 


38 Rose 1990, 459 

3 Fabbrini 1964; Pollini 1986, 453. The military cloak worn by Germanicus’ father Drusus is seen as a crucial 
accoutrement in recognizing his identity, in addition to the features of his portrait. 

*° Holliday 1990; Kleiner and Buxton 2008, 64-65; Laurence 2000; Pollini 2012, 220, 228, 241; Rehak 2001, 201; Ryberg 
1949, 80; Zanker 1988, 315. 

“1 For arguments in favor of Aeneas, see Pollini (2012, 242-47) and Schneider (2012). 
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Figure 8: Mythological 
sacrifice panel on the 
west side of the Ara 
Pacis, showing either 
Aeneas or Numa. 

(© Miguel Hermoso 
Cuesta, Wikimedia 
Commons, CC BY-SA 
3.0) 


based in part on the tiny details of the enshrined figures in the background and the fact that 
his presence on the altar speaks more clearly to its themes of peace, treaties, and concluded 
wars.” The two enshrined figures, seated males identified by some as the Penates and by 
others as Jupiter and Dis, bear witness to a sacrifice marking the transition into a new period 
of Roman prosperity.” 


Whether the figure is Numa or Aeneas, the panel serves as a parallel to the depiction of Augustus 
in the procession performing ritual sacrifice upon his adventus to Rome after his campaign in 
the West. Holliday argues that ‘the pious ritual act of Augustus at the constitutio [of the altar] 
reproduced the primordial act of Aeneas ab origine’, and it has been said of the Roman people 
that ‘they found a kind of solace...in [this] cyclical conception of cosmic and human history’. 
This cyclical trend of continuation is well outlined by Holliday when he discusses a ‘conception 
of continual regeneration through infinitely repetitive readings [that] helps explain the 
deliberate stylistic choice for the figural reliefs decorating the exterior walls’. The figures 
on the altar and their placement are intended to provide a sense of continuity of lineage, an 
idea that the past will live on and become better in the future. This message is achieved in 
part through the portrayal of important family units of multiple generations. Rather than 
weakening this theme by breaking up the assumed family of Agrippa, the identity of Dynamis 
fits perfectly into that goal. Her location in the middle ground, paired with her son in the 
front, speaks to this very familial continuation by foregrounding the younger generation. This 
arrangement of figures allows for a visual succession of generations in which the new one is 
better, or has the potential to be better, than the last, at least from the Roman perspective. 
The mother Dynamis, now a friend to Rome where her infamous grandfather was a bitter 
enemy, looks down towards her son, the hope for the future, as he is in turn led forward into 
Roman practice by Agrippa, the man who may have been a deliverance for them both.‘ Thus, 


‘° Rehak 2001. 

‘3 pollini 2012, 242-47; Rehak 2001, 197; Sumi 2009, 177. 

44 Holliday 1990, 554-56. 

45 Holliday 1990, 552. The family of Augustus on the altar is considered to be a visual metaphor for the maintenance 
of peace, one that finds a nuanced parallel in the family of Dynamis. 

46 See Rose (2008, 100-02) for discussion of the power of such figures to evoke eastern enemies while also promoting 
the Romans’ own connection to the heroic past of Troy. 
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not only is the cycle shown physically, through the progression of depth towards the viewer, 
with the more recent in sharper focus and higher relief, but is also alluded to metaphorically 
in the embodiment of mother and son with their progression guided by Agrippa. 


Some may object that this theme of continuation and strengthening rebirth would have 
been communicated better if the family in question retained its customary identification as 
Agrippa with his own wife and child. Yet, this is not the case. The inclusion ofDynamis and her 
son instead of Julia and Gaius here not only continues the generational theme of the altar, but 
does so by employing influential, foreign, contemporary figures in Rome’s history. At a time 
when Rome was becoming an empire, when neighboring kingdoms were falling under Roman 
hegemony, the immediate family of Agrippa would be a far less potent portrayal than the 
converted granddaughter of Rome’s great enemy and her son, now participating in Roman 
life as friends, subjects, and contributors. This was a period in which Rome’s borders were 
expanding, drawing more and more peoples into the budding empire, and including those 
subjects in the affairs of state speaks to the more powerful consequences of the Augustan 
Peace.” In addition, were this to be the family of Agrippa, it would raise uncomfortable and 
unavoidable questions of parentage that would weaken Augustus’ potent iconography, for 
he himself was the adoptive, not biological, father of Gaius.“ And again, as argued above, 
the connection between parent and child is better seen elsewhere on the altar, between 
Germanicus and his mother, a more physically direct and emotionally intense connection than 
that between Agrippa and the child of Dynamis. This interpretation still allows for Agrippa 
to be a symbolic mover, an auctor of the peace that was the focus of this altar, as he leads this 
process forward. Understanding the group as Dynamis, her child, and Agrippa better achieves 
the sentiment with which the Ara Pacis seems concerned. 


Pax, peace, and pacts 


The identification of Dynamis on the south frieze focuses the thematic aims of the monument 
and makes one interpretation of the altar’s themes of peace more likely than others. To 
understand how, the possible interpretations of peace should be examined. First, the idea 
of an idyllic peace deserves consideration.” The floral friezes on the interior of the altar 
and wrapping its lower portions on the outside faces are often cited as alluding to an idyllic, 
peaceful existence supposedly ushered in by the age of Augustus. These decorative elements, 
paired with the Tellus/Pax/Venus panel (Figure 9) on one side of the altar’s exit have time and 
again been taken to indicate that the pax of the Ara Pacis is primarily such a blissful, quiet, 
restful period birthed under Augustus’ principate.”° 


The Tellus/Pax/Venus panel alone contains many images that could allude to such an 
interpretation. There is an abundance of fruits and grains present, implying a fecund and 
ripe age. The central figure hosts two children on her lap, invoking the theme of generational 
continuity while suggesting the peaceful nature of the time that would allow for such 


17 Pollini 2012, 209. It was not just the ruling classes of Rome itself that are bound to Augustus through these symbols, 
but participants such as Dynamis as well, due to her presence and role on the altar. 

48 See Rose (1997, 13, 51) for the persistent difficulties of representing biological and adoptive family units on Roman 
monuments, especially those intended to project dynastic messages. 

‘° Momigliano 1942, 228-29. Momigliano in fact dismisses the idea that a truce could be seen as true peace, since it 
lacks the infinite, unchanging serenity he considers fundamental to the message of the altar. 

50 De Grummond 1990, 665. 
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Figure 9: Panel from 
east side of the Ara 
Pacis, showing a figure 
possibly representing 
Tellus, Pax, or Venus. 

(© Miguel Hermoso 
Cuesta, Wikimedia 
Commons, CC BY-SA 3.0) 


a situation. However, this panel of gentle harmony is balanced on the opposite side of the 
doorway by a frieze of Roma, the personification of the state, commonly restored to show her 
bedecked with armor and bristling with weapons. These depictions are mutually antagonistic: 
the one cannot establish this as an altar of idyllic peace while the other speaks to the repeated 
conquests and warlike nature of the state. Indeed, the inclusion of Dynamis and her son on 
the altar makes this a very unattractive interpretation. Her presence alludes to past wars. 
Granted, hers were wars successfully concluded, but wars nonetheless. Dynamis was the heir 
of her grandfather and his fierce hostilities, and, in her own era, the Bosporus was beset with 
uprisings, conflicts, and rebellions. It therefore seems unlikely that an altar including such a 
figure could represent a purely serene, tranquil reading of pax. 


The next interpretation of pax is more simply Pax, the Roman goddess of peace. It has been 
argued that the altar was dedicated to and therefore primarily concerned with the goddess 
of deified peace." The primary challenge to this interpretation is that Pax herself is not 
readily apparent on the altar. The only place she might be visible is on the east façade panel 
mentioned above, showing three divine female figures sometimes called Horae, Aurae, or 
taken to represent a hybrid Tellus/Pax/Venus.” Weinstock argues that even if the goddess 
could be identified in this panel, it would still be insufficient to make the altar dedicated 
primarily to Pax, for her location is not in any way central or primary, nor is she represented 
with the traditional accoutrements that define her identity.® Theories have also been 
presented that would connect her to the horoscope of Augustus by seeing the figure as Virgo, 
tying into ambitious assessments of the entire Augustan building campaign in the Campus 
Martius.” Nonetheless, the central divinity on the east panel has often been argued to be 


51 De Grummond 1990. 

5 De Grummond 1990, 663. Theories about exactly which goddess this female figure represents are wide ranging, but 
the point of her presence is generally the same: quiet, fruitful fecundity in a world rich with the bounty of nature 
untouched by the ravages of war. 

5 LIMC 7.1, ‘Pax’, 204-12; Pollini 2012, 238; Weinstock 1960, 53. Chief among the absent attributes is the caduceus, the 
presence of which would mark this figure as Pax. Weinstock terms this the ‘Terra Mater’ panel and notes that it, 
and a sister relief in Carthage, are both drawn from the Graeco-Roman tradition representing the fertility of the 
countryside more so than any named peace divinity. 

Lewis 2008, 331. 
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some embodiment of Pax by marshalling evidence of her identifiable characteristics.” But 
even if the interpretation of this goddess as Pax were accepted, it would not be sufficient 
evidence to attribute the whole altar to her, for just as much attention is given to Roma, and 
much more to the procession that wraps the north and south walls ofthe monument. 


It is precisely this procession that points to the third, and most likely, interpretation of the pax 
invoked in the name Ara Pacis. The idea of pax as a pact, a treaty or agreement between peoples 
that ends war and allows for growth and concord, seems the most plausible interpretation of 
the altar’s name. Indeed, Dynamis’ presence on the south processional frieze helps confirm this 
view. Some of the challenge in identification arises from the frequent shortening of the name 
of the altar, leaving out the crucial qualifier ‘Augustae’. Were it just the Altar of Peace, then 
these divergent interpretations might all deserve equal merit, but it is the altar of august, or 
Augustan, peace, not just peace itself or Peace herself. The peace of Augustus was a peace won 
through pacts with Rome’s neighbors and subjects, through war and conquest successfully 
wrought, ushered in on the backs of citizens and soldiers at the conclusion of civil wars as well 
as contests abroad. This claim has been argued against by Momigliano in his theory that ‘the 
altar is not concerned with the subjects of Rome’.*” Nevertheless, it would seem the presence 
of ‘barbarian’ princes on the north and south processional friezes and Dynamis herself make 
it clear that the altar was, in fact, concerned with Rome’s subjects, at least insofar as their 
presence lends strength to the altar’s iconographical objectives. Furthermore, if we accept 
Rehak’s identification of the bearded sacrifant on the western panel as Numa, then a parallel 
depiction of Romans and neighbors or allies engaging in state ceremonies together becomes 
clear, ranging chronologically from the earliest days of the monarchy to the period of the 
nascent empire. 


In fact, recent scholarship has begun to accept the presence of foreigners on the Ara Pacis 
and acknowledge that the children represented are integral to Augustus’ presentation of a 
unified empire and his ‘cosmocratic aims’.** Rome was no longer just a city, nor a territory on 
the peninsula, and to exclude the people who helped forge the international peace of the altar 
would have weakened the message it was erected to deliver. Furthermore, the Altar of Peace 
was built on the Plains of War, the Campus Martius. It was with good reason; as Holliday argued, 
‘the overt iconography of an altar of peace, prominently situated on the fields dedicated to 
the war-god Mars, would be understood by the Roman masses’. By placing the altar here, 


55 LIMC 7.1, ‘Pax’, 204-12; De Grummond 1990, 667-68. Poppies, ears of grain, a cornucopia, the twin babes, and the 
sacrificial animals at her feet relate her to the Greek Eirene and connect the figure to the ritual taking place on the 
inner altar, making her identification as Pax an attractive option. It should be noted, however, that she is missing the 
caduceus that would most strongly denote the figure as Pax. 

56 pollini 2012, 239. Throughout this work, Pollini documents the Augustan program promoting ideas of peace through 
victory, making it clear that victory can only come in the wake of conflict. 

5 Momigliano 1942, 230. 

5 Kleiner and Buxton 2008, 61. The foreign children are not generic ‘barbarian’ types, but must represent real, 
political hostages or wards whose presence advanced Augustus’ goals and helped promote the relationship between 
Rome and their home nations. 

5 Holliday 1990, 557. This impact is especially resonant when considered alongside the Numa panel. His role as a 
mediator, effecting peace between Rome and her neighbors at the conclusion of a war, was precisely the idea alluded 
to by the presence of Dynamis on the altar; see Pollini (2012, 207). Though Pollini argues it is not Numa, but Aeneas 
on the panel, he nonetheless agrees that Romans, especially members of the elite class, would have easily recognized 


and responded to the iconographic messages of the altar. 
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where traffic going in and out of the city would pass very close by, Augustus visually applied 
his peace to war itself, stamping martial territory with an emblem of the end of unrest for 
all to see. The very location of the altar thus pointed towards this less idyllic, more realistic 
interpretation of its aims, an argument strengthened by the presence of Dynamis. 


The inclusion of Dynamis and the ‘barbarians’ on the altar recall the two primary military 
expeditions of Rome’s leaders in the period immediately before the altar’s dedication. 
Augustus was in the West pacifying its local populations, and Agrippa was doing likewise in the 
East. The inclusion of members of these subdued peoples underlines the idea of pax as a pact, 
especially in the case of Dynamis. This was an altar that, despite its name, commemorated 
the waging of wars and the peace achieved through them. Dynamis shows that even the 
most violent of events, such as those waged by and against her grandfather Mithridates VI in 
the preceding decades, could be soundly resolved and lead to a pact, a pax, between nations 
formerly at odds. Here Agrippa, a bringer of this pact in the Fast, leads the royal family of the 
Bosporus, now a client-kingdom of Rome, in a procession commemorating the peace of the 
Augustan age, one that closes wars and heralds union between nations. This union served 
as the foundation from which future generations would grow and prosper, a foundation 
established from the actions of ancestors and their wars. This concept is conveyed simply, 
elegantly, and specifically through Dynamis, with her son, led by Agrippa on the south frieze. 


Conclusions 


In closing, one final area of evidence should be noted. Upon her return to the Bosporus in 8 
BC, attested by coins and inscriptions, Dynamis erected in her name a series of dedications to 
Augustus and Livia. In these statuary dedications, Dynamis signed herself the basilissa of the 
kingdom and called herself philoromaios, or Rome-lover, a friend of Rome, implying that Rome 
was to thank for her return to rule. In one such dedication, Dynamis consecrated a statue to 
Livia in a temple to Aphrodite. A dedication to Augustus is almost a given for a contemporary 
client-queen of Rome, but the statue to Livia on which Dynamis specifically addresses her as 
benefactor emphasizes gratitude and submission on the part of Dynamis towards Livia herself, 
not just Rome or Augustus. If this were not enough to denote a pact between Rome and 
Dynamis and to suggest the likelihood of her figuring in such an iconic Augustan monument, 
Dynamis left one last piece of evidence. The cities Phanagoria and Panticapaeum were 
renamed Agrippia and Caesarea, and these cities then minted coins with the faces of their 
eponymous Roman officials upon Dynamis’ return to the Bosporus. This gesture denotes an 
event of great magnanimity towards Dynamis on the part of Rome’s leaders and heightens the 
validity ofthe claim that she may have taken asylum in Rome during the rule of Polemon and 


Rose 1990, 461; Ryberg 1949, 87. 

61 IOSPE 2.354, 4.201, 4.420; Rostovtzeff 1919, 100. Rostovtzeff suggests that these inscriptions speak to ‘acts of bounty’ 
by Augustus and Livia for Dynamis, noting that the language refers to her salvation from some very great danger. Yet, 
despite acknowledging the role of Rome as a savior for Dynamis, he does not consider that she may have sheltered in 
Rome during one of her husbands’ kingships. 

€ Rostovtzeff 1919, 100-02. 

8 Rostovtzeff 1919, 101. Ivantchik and Tokhtas’ev (2011) detail other evidence of her euergetism as well. The name of 
Agrippia at least indicates that this inscription should be dated to after Agrippa’s intervention in the affairs of the 
East. 
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founding of the Ara Pacis, and that she subsequently returned to her kingdom as ruler with 
Rome's assistance or intervention.” 


From all of these observations, it can be seen how the identification of the eastern queen 
on the Ara Pacis as Dynamis is the most probable one. The figure shares the attributes, 
both in face and decoration, of the bronze bust identified as that of Queen Dynamis of the 
Bosporus. Her unique and stylized earring and adornment mark the woman as a figure of 
eastern royalty attested in other sculpture and connected to Mithridates VI, and Dynamis 
is the only female royalty of this period able to claim his blood. Her placement on the altar 
confirms the identity of Agrippa near her and that of her son in the primary register of the 
frieze. These identifications function together as an instructive unit that helps convey some 
of the primary sentiment of the altar, most importantly that of generational succession and 
betterment, encouraged by the activities of Augustus and Agrippa. Dynamis’ presence in the 
middle ground marks out the absence of her ancestor in the background, while still alluding 
to the wars which for so long plagued the Roman people. Her hand placed on the head of the 
boy closest to the viewer links her inextricably with the future generation, here a generation 
that is being introduced into Roman custom and observance by Marcus Agrippa, the man 
who intervened in the affairs of Dynamis’ home kingdom and may have provided her with 
passage to Rome for the duration of Polemon’s rule in her stead. Dynamis is known to have 
had significant pacts with Rome; her marriages to rulers of the Bosporus and Pontus were 
undoubtedly part of Rome’s plan for the region, just as her installment as basilissa upon her 
return likely was. When seen in light of her later dedications to Augustus and Livia and 
the renaming of her own cities Agrippia and Caesarea, such actions point to her marked 
importance in the Roman political sphere and make her inclusion on the Ara Pacis more than 
just likely. These identifications help to better clarify the meaning of the ‘peace’ of the altar. 
This was a peace of treaties, of agreements between nations, though not between equals, a 
peace that replaced war and allowed for concord and harmony. This was not an altar to the 
idyllic peace of bounty and harvest, but to peace hard won through battle, an august peace 
wrought from the pacts between Rome and foreign rulers just like Queen Dynamis of the 
Bosporus. 
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The Mosaics of the House of the Boat of Psyches: 
Reexamining Identity in Antioch 


Elizabeth M. Molacek and Dylan K. Rogers 


Abstract 


The House of the Boat of Psyches was a third-century-CE Roman house located in Daphne, a suburb of Antioch-on- 
the-Orontes (modern Antakya, Turkey). The house has eight excavated rooms, each paved with polychrome mosaics 
in vibrant figural and geometric panels, including a number of images referencing Antioch’s geography, culture, 
or past. Moving beyond iconographic analysis, this paper applies recent research methodologies on identity in the 
Roman and the broader ancient world to understand how Antioch’s complex local identities may be visualized 
in its material culture. The ‘poly-ethnic’ identity of Antioch’s inhabitants, who could have had Greek, Roman, or 
indigenous Syrian backgrounds, meant that individuals and families had the ability to present specific expressions 
of identity, dependent on context or situation. Through a reexamination of the house and its mosaics, we suggest 
that the complex iconography, unusual mythological references, and strong local themes are evidence of a uniquely 
embedded identity—not strictly ‘Roman’ or ‘Greek’, but Antiochene. 


Keywords 
IDENTITY, MOSAICS, ANTIOCH, ROMAN EAST, ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARCHIVES 
Introduction 


Recent research on Roman identity, especially in the eastern half of the Mediterranean, 
has begun to highlight how members of the local elite classes had the ability, not only to 
claim membership in the imperial machine, but also to express their ties to the surrounding 
landscape and place. At Antioch-on-the-Orontes (province of Roman Syria), especially, the 
city and surrounding region were home to Macedonians, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, and Romans, 
thus providing for a rich and robust cultural nexus of expression, particularly through visual 
culture. Numerous individuals throughout the empire could subscribe to a poly-ethnic 
identity, one that encompassed the diverse and global milieu of the Roman Empire. 


Given Antioch’s privileged position in the Roman East, we can turn to its available archaeological 
evidence to understand better how personal identities were expressed. Beginning in the 
1930s, the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity started to reveal elements 
of the ancient city center. The Committee’s attention quickly turned, however, to excavating 
extraordinary mosaic pavements, especially in the domestic contexts of the ancient suburb 
of Daphne, southwest of Antioch. The unique mosaics captured the attention of the wider 


‘The Committee was formed in 1930 under the chairmanship of Charles Rufus Morey of Princeton University. Member 
institutions included Princeton University, the Musées Nationaux de France, the Worcester Art Museum, and the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. In 1936, Dumbarton Oaks and the Fogg Museum of Art (now the Harvard Art Museums) joined 
the Committee. Records of the excavations can be found in the Antioch Expedition Archives in the Department of Art 
and Archaeology at Princeton University, and on their website: http://vrc.princeton.edu/researchphotographs/s/ 
antioch/page/introduction 
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Figure 1: Map 

of Antioch and 
surrounding 

region. (CC BY-SA 
4.0; generated in 
Antiquity À-la-carte 
application, Ancient 
World Mapping 
Center) 


archaeological community. As was customary at the time, the pavements were each lifted in 
several sections and divided among the excavation participants—in the case of this house, 
the Louvre, the Princeton University Art Museum, the Baltimore Museum of Art, and the 
Hatay Archaeological Museum.? The Antioch mosaic pavements have never been physically 
reunited in their entirety, and it was only with the 2000 exhibition, Antioch: The Lost Ancient 
City, that they began to be considered again as a group. In the catalogue that accompanied 
the exhibition, Kondoleon brought together a large number of the pavements in an illustrated 
plan, prompting the question, ‘what did the ancient viewer see?” The argument that ancient 
mosaics should be considered, not only as art objects in the museum space where they could 
be studied up close, but also as elements of a larger physical environment that was inhabited 
and experienced by people, Antiochenes, became part of a wider discussion surrounding the 
mosaics of Antioch. Our objective here is to take this idea one step further and to understand 
better the artifacts, namely the mosaics of one house, within the much broader physical and 
cultural context of the region. 


The House of the Boat of Psyches, excavated in 1934 and 1935 by the Committee, provides an 
important case study in identity expression through visual culture, particularly through the 
complex iconographies found within the mosaic pavements. While there is limited ancient 
evidence for mosaic workshops, the process of production, or the experience of those who 
may have lived in the spaces these surfaces adorned, one can scrutinize the physical evidence 
that remains—the mosaics themselves—along with the information available regarding their 
context—documentation and notes from the excavations—to help forma better understanding 
of these panels within their original spaces. The owner of the House of the Boat of Psyches 
was likely a member of the local elite who tapped into the trappings of Roman material and 
visual cultures while also promoting his own ties to the local community, especially the 


? Barsanti (2012) provides a concise review of many mosaics and their current locations, including the House of the 
Boat of Psyches (35). 

3 Kondoleon 2000a. 

4 Kondoleon 2000b, 67. 
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vibrant cultural and economic center of Antioch. Rather than searching for ‘Greek’ or ‘Roman’ 
features throughout the visual or architectural program of this house, we instead suggest that 
the House of the Boat of Psyches reflects Antioch, the place—a unique expression of identity 
in the Roman world. 


Antioch and its inhabitants 


Ancient Antioch (modern Antakya, Turkey) was a nodal point between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Middle Fast. Situated along the Orontes River, the city was surrounded by sloping 
hillsides, capped by Mount Silpios (Figure 1). Antioch was about 25km from its harbor, 
Seleukeia Pieria, which would take only a day to reach by sailing. The Amuq Plain that 
enveloped Antioch formed the chora (countryside) of the city, providing a fertile area for the 
cultivation of grain, grape vines, olives, and other foodstuffs, plus livestock. In addition to the 
Orontes, the whole area was well watered, thanks in part to an abundant network of springs. 
Arguably, the most celebrated of these springs came from the suburb of Daphne, which was 
located about 6km southwest of the city. Thus, the city and its surrounding countryside were 
in a unique position to create an urban network that would one day rival Rome itself. 


The city was famously founded by Seleukos Nikator in 300 BC with a number of other de novo 
city foundations, as the Seleukid kingdom began to take root in this region. Before Seleukos, 
the area was inhabited by indigenous Syrians, and evidence of a Parthian temple found in 
the area provides a pre-Macedonian heritage for the city.’ After 300 BC, the urban settlement 
grew over time, as the army and court of Seleukos brought new inhabitants of Macedonian, 
Athenian, Argive, Cretan, and Euboean origin, while also incorporating native Jews and 
Syrians.8 Thus, while the city can be considered heavily influenced by Greek peoples, there 
was an indigenous element of the population, creating a blended culture in the area. Indeed, 
while past scholarship has touted the cosmopolitan Greco-Roman nature of Antioch, scholars 
have begun to highlight the Syrian ethos of the city.’ Herodian, writing in the third century 
AD, in fact, promoted the Syrian ethos of Antioch, often referring to the Romans that lived 
there as ‘them’ and not ‘us’.!° While we cannot reconstruct with certainty the exact makeup 
of Antioch’s population, suffice it to say that from the start, there was a mingling of different 
groups of Greek- and Syriac-speaking people in the city and in the chora.” 


The city of Seleukos and his successors flourished for nearly 250 years. Local fame began to 
grow after Seleukos, especially with the founding ofthe Sanctuary of Apollo at Daphne, which, 
reportedly, Seleukos himself established after discovering Apollo’s gold-tipped arrowhead 
on the site. The sanctuary’s reputation grew over time thanks to its oracle, prompting 
celebrities from throughout the ancient world (including Roman emperors) to make their 
own pilgrimages.” From 300-130 BC, the city saw four successive building campaigns to 


5Kondoleon 2000c, 3. 

6Libanios, Oration 11.240; De Giorgi 2016, 151. 

7Ball 2016, 177. 

8 De Giorgi 2016, 36. 

? See especially Andrade (2013, 148-51), Ball (2016, 173-79), and De Giorgi (2016). For earlier discussions of the makeup 
of Antioch, see Maas (2000). 

1° Herodian 2.7.8-10, 3.14.6-9, 4.2.1, 6.7.4; Ball 2016, 177. 

"Naturally, Antioch was not unique in the fact that different populations interacted with each other, especially in the 
East. For example, the site of Tel Dor in modern Israel shared a similar mix of groups of people. See Motta (2015, 1-22). 
1 De Giorgi 2016, 152-54. On the myth of Seleukos finding the arrowhead, see Libanios, Oration (11.94-100). 
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expand the city from its initial foundations at the foothills of Mount Silpios to stretch farther 
north and south, along with the settlement of the island in the Orontes River.! While much 
of the Seleukid city was either incorporated into the later Roman transformation of the city 
or has not been uncovered archaeologically, it is clear that there was a Greek imprint on the 
urban environment of Antioch. For example, Greek civic administration was established that 
continued under the Romans, given the activities of the local boule (council) through the 
Imperial period.! In 64 BC, Antioch was annexed by Pompey the Great to become the capital 
of the new province of Syria, as he recognized the city’s strategic importance as a gateway to 
the East.!5 


Under Roman rule, Antioch continued to flourish, becoming one of the most important cities 
in the Mediterranean world. First and foremost, Antioch was an administrative center, the 
seat of the provincial governor, and the headquarters for any eastern military activities that 
the Romans undertook.! As such, a number of emperors, including Trajan, Lucius Verus, 
and Septimius Severus, spent a great deal of time in Antioch for their eastern campaigns.” 
Second, there were significant imperial benefactions from Julius Caesar to Diocletian in and 
around Antioch, providing the trappings of a Roman city, including temples, an amphitheater, 
aqueducts, and baths.” Under Tiberius, for example, a large colonnaded street was constructed, 
complete with a central oval plaza, including a statue of Trajan and a nymphaeum. In the same 
period, the East Gate was outfitted with a statue of Romulus and Remus with the she-wolf, the 
symbol par excellence of the Roman imperial regime.” It was also in the Imperial period that 
the suburb of Daphne saw increased attention, turning into a posh Antiochene neighborhood 
with direct access to the city by a colonnaded road connected to the Daphne Gate. Daphne’s 
higher altitude, with access to cool summer breezes, along with idyllic orchards and groves, 
made it a perfect place for elite Antiochenes to construct domestic structures near the famed 
Sanctuary of Apollo. While the present state of the archaeological record does not allow for 
a complete understanding of the layout of the neighborhood, the scattered remains of houses 
(with their celebrated mosaics) provide a glimpse of domestic structures that included eastern 
and western architectural idioms.” Antioch’s prestige continued into the Late Antique period, 
when it rivalled Constantinople, yet it began to decline in the sixth century, after a series of 
fires and earthquakes.” 


Excavating mosaics at Antioch 


Although in antiquity Antioch was a significant cultural and political capital, matching Rome, 
Alexandria, or Constantinople in importance, it does not typically enjoy this same status in 
the modern popular imagination. Antioch’s low public profile has in some cases earned it 
the label of ‘lost’ or ‘forgotten’, with exhibitions and books framing the city as sophisticated 


13 De Giorgi 2016, 54-56; De Giorgi and Eger 2021, 32-39. 

14 On the relationship between the boule and the Romans, see Andrade (2013, 148-51). 

15 Ball 2016, 174; De Giorgi and Eger 2021, 71; Maas 2000, 14-15. 

16 Maas 2000, 15. 

17 Ball 2016, 177-78. 

18 Ball 2016, 174; De Giorgi and Eger 2021, 81-111. On the aqueducts of Antioch, see Brands et al. (2009), Pamir and 
Yamag (2012). On the baths, see Yegiil and Favro (2019, 725). 

19 Ball 2016, 175-76; Yegiil and Favro 2019, 710. 

20 De Giorgi 2016, 151. 

21 pobbins 2000; De Giorgi 2016; Hales 2003, 158; Stillwell 1961. 

?? The discussion on Late Antique Antioch is vast, but see De Giorgi and Eger (2021, 127-276) for previous bibliography. 
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and cosmopolitan, in some instances calling it an ancient ‘mirror for the cities of today’. 
While such descriptions rely heavily on Late Antique textual sources, they do not account 
for the city’s lifespan, providing only a snapshot for a place that was constantly changing for 
generations. Initial excavations occurred from 1932-1939 under the direction of the Committee 
for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity, a cohort of American and European museums 
and universities. Despite the site’s historical importance, the expedition never earned the 
public interest enjoyed by some other sites explored during the same period.” Excavations 
were halted just prior to the start of World War II, and no further organized archaeological 
investigation took place until the 1990s.?° Scholarship during this interim period focused 
largely on documenting the work already completed, writing histories, and understanding 
the hundreds of sensational mosaics unearthed at the site. 


From the start, mosaics played a pivotal role in the modern perception of ancient Antioch 
and the East. The initial team’s mandate was to locate public buildings and monuments 
known from classical and early Christian texts that would illuminate the urban landscape and 
provide exciting connections with the textual sources.” Unfortunately, none of these features 
was discovered and with funding tied to results, the future of the expedition was constantly 
in jeopardy. It was only the discovery of mosaics that brought in funds to pay local workers 
and keep the project running. The discovery of the House of the Boat of Psyches pavements 
in 1934, for example, was itself the impetus for supplemental funds.” Thus, what had started 
as a search for an ancient city became instead a hunt for mosaics, resulting in a shift in the 
mission that would set a course for our understanding of ancient Antioch for decades to come. 


To keep up with the number of mosaics being discovered, the team assembled the ‘Mosaic 
Crew’ led by Jean Lassus, the representative from the Musées Nationaux de France. Lassus’ 
own notes reflect the inner tension he felt about the focus of excavations in which cultural 
artifacts had become a commodity: 


At Daphne, the excavation of the mosaics, even if limited to the sites reported by 
peasants, will give unlimited results, and of considerable importance. A question 
of archaeological conscience is raised by these digs: can we raise a mosaic without 
thorough study of the structure to which it belongs. The raising of a mosaic is in fact 
unavoidable when it is in danger of mutilation or destruction.” 


Conflicted or not, the reality remained that money flowed in only with tangible outcomes, 
and mosaics—particularly those that were well-preserved, figural, or bearing inscriptions— 
were appealing to institutional sponsors, who divided up the best finds at the end of each 
season, satisfied with their return on investment (Figure 2).°° Many members of the public 


23 Kondoleon 2000c, 11. 

24 For a more complete history of the excavations, see De Giorgi (2016, 27-33), Kenfield (2010, 2014), Kondoleon (2000c, 
5-8), Redfield (2014), Welu (2005, 3-15), and n. 1 above. 

25 On the public interest in archaeological digs in this period, see Chi and Azara (2015). 

26 The 1930s excavations were plagued with problems from the start including deep sediment, torrential rain, and a 
high water table, see: Antioch V, 3-12; Antioch Archives, 1934 Field Director Reports, 41. 

27 For a discussion of Charles Rufus Morey, the initial Chair of the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch, and his 
potential motives that drove the excavations, see Di Giorgi (2016, 29-31). 

28 Lassus 1983, 253. 

29 antioch Archives, 1934 Excavation Diaries, 41. 

3° A popular anecdote for this practice involves the Louvre, which agreed to continue sponsorship of the excavation 
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Figure 2: William Gad 
Gabriel (right, supervisor 
of the Antioch mosaic 
crew) peels away the 
facing material ofthe 
Opora, Agora, and Oinos 
mosaic from room 8 

after removal from the 
house on 24 August 1934. 
Standing next to Gabriel 
is Barbari Mahmud Isa, 
the foreman of the mosaic 
crew. Princeton image 
1651. (Courtesy Antioch 
Expedition Archives, 
Department of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton 
University) 


today that have heard of Antioch most likely have because they have seen one or several 
of these pavements in a museum; dozens can now be found in publicly accessible museum 
collections throughout the U.S. and Europe, with countless others in private collections.** 


The connection between Antioch and its mosaics has still deeper implications, as this link 
shifted investigation of the city almost entirely to its pavements and related studies. Levi’s 
seminal 1947 catalogue of the mosaics, compiled during the second World War without access 
to the mosaics or the site itself, still serves as a solid reference for stylistic and iconographic 
descriptions. After the 1950s, the mosaics of Antioch would receive sporadic attention and 
slowly began to be incorporated into more corpora of Roman mosaics.” Dunbabin and others 
situated the mosaics of Antioch and Syria into the wider context of Roman mosaics, especially 
in terms of iconography and style, helping us to understand better this artistic medium in the 
Roman East. Gradually, scholarly attention began to shift collective opinion of the meaning 
behind these mosaics. Marked by the 2000 exhibition at Worcester, the study of Antioch and 
particularly its mosaics took a sharp turn away from purely visual and stylistic analyses 
toward methods that acknowledged spatial context and especially embraced the human 
experience in the ancient past. Notably, the exhibition reunited a number of pavements and 
other objects from domestic contexts and the accompanying exhibition catalogue initiated a 
trajectory of scholarly dialogue focused on the Antiochenes, not just their mosaics.” Indeed, 


only after the discovery and promise of the Judgment of Paris mosaics from the Atrium House. See Antioch Archives, 
1933 Correspondence, AC33 Morey 0128. 

31 Barsanti 2012. 

32 On early attention, see Dobbins (1982a, 1982b). See also Rogers and Weiss in this volume for a discussion of Dobbins’ 
early interest and subsequent work and impact on the study of the mosaics of Antioch. See Campbell’s 1988 catalogue 
of Antiochene mosaics, which provided a plethora of information about the city’s mosaics, including dating criteria. 
Cimok (2000) provides one of the best color reproductions of Antioch’s mosaics to-date. 

33 Dunbabin 1999, 160-86. On mosaics in the Roman East, see Balty (1995) and Dauphin (1980). Recently, new corpora 
and syntheses of mosaics from across the Roman East have begun to shed light on patterns of style, iconography, 
production, and workshops. For example, on an inscription of a mosaicist from Daphne found at Chania, Crete, see 
Sweetman (2013, 118-19, 246). 

34 See especially Dobbins (2000) and Kondoleon (2000c). Following the exhibition, the Worcester Art Museum began 
to conserve and re-study their Antiochene mosaics, prompting even further research questions about these objects. 
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numerous studies appeared that elucidated 
conceptions of ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ identities 
of the Antiochians through the mosaics found 
in the area; most notable are those of Hales, 
Huskinson, and Newby.” Additionally, other 
scholars have gone further to re-contextualize 
the mosaics from Antioch that were scattered 
from Paris to Oklahoma in the 1930s. 


The 21st century has seen renewed interest 
in Antioch and its inhabitants, aided by 
new archaeological data from the region 
and the desire to place the city in its larger, 
eastern context. Archaeological surveys of 
the surrounding region of the Amuq Plain 
have provided a clearer understanding of the 
topography surrounding the city as well as 
the urban plan.” Significantly, De Giorgi has 
reframed Antiochene studies to encompass 
the countryside, arguing that the surrounding 
landscape was continually manipulated 
to serve the needs of the city, which was 
itself a complex fabric of individuals. 
Mosaics continue to be unearthed as part 
of Turkish excavations but with a nuanced 


Figure 3: Excavation photo from the northeast of 
the House of the Boat of Psyches, 1934. Princeton 
image 1540. (Courtesy Antioch Expedition Archives, 


Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton À na 
University) understanding of the city, its context, and the 


region, it is possible to redirect our attention, 
especially regarding the mosaics of Antioch, to new avenues of inquiry.” 


House of the Boat of Psyches and its pavements 


Ideally, a thorough study of the House of the Boat of Psyches and its pavements would marry 
the surviving archaeological finds with their original context. The lifting of the mosaics from 
the site, however, combined with scant documentation by the excavators, provides challenges, 
some of which may, in part, be overcome by a thorough reexamination of the what does exist. 
The structure that we today call the House of the Boat of Psyches was first found in June 1934 
on the property of Sulieman Hindie in what was the ancient suburb of Daphne (Figure 3). In 
the excavation diaries, the site is referred to variously as ‘Hindie’s land’ or simply ‘Daphne’ 
and only later given its more colorful designation we know today in Levi’s 1947 volume.” 


See Becker and Kondoleon (2005). 

35 Hales 2003; Huskinson 2002-2003, 2004, 2005; Newby 2007. For an exploration of the mosaics found in the Holy Land 
from the Hellenistic to Early Abbasid periods, especially with a focus on the converging religious identities, see 
Talgam (2014). 

36 Barsanti 2012. On the Cilicia mosaic from Antioch currently in the Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History, 
see Smith (2011). 

37 Yener et al. 2000; Yener 2005. 

38 De Giorgi 2016. 

3° On the recent excavations in Antioch (modern Antayka), see, for example, Pamir (2014). 

4° Levi 1947, 167. 
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Initial interest in the 
site was purely focused 
on the pavements. A 
mosaic crew was called 
to Sulieman Hindie’s 
property to evaluate 
pavements found close 
to the surface, but what 
they found was more than 
initially expected. Entries 
in the diaries indicate that 
the finds were unusual in 
their state of preservation 
and scale: ‘this is one 
instance in which the 
activity of the mosaic 
crew has necessitated 
an excavation on a 
larger scale, and we shall 
continue with the work 
of excavating the whole 
building next season’. 
Excavations did resume 
at the site in the spring of 
1935, eventually revealing 
more of the house’s plan 
(Figure 4), complete with 
Figure 4: Plan of the House of the Boat of Psyches. an enormous haul of 
(After Kondoleon 2000b, fig. 5) mosaic pavements, which 
were lifted from their 
context at the conclusion of the season. Indeed, the number, quality, and variety of mosaics 
found in the house were extraordinary at the time, and likely would have been astounding to 
their viewers in antiquity as well. Although the mosaics display familiar mythological scenes, 
stylistic techniques, and formal qualities, they are combined in unique ways that make the 
visual program of this house worth considering for what it might tell us about the person (or 
people) who occupied the space and the environment that informed their choices. 


As for the house, excavators identified two phases of construction: an initial phase dated to 
the 3rd century AD to which belong the figural, polychrome pavements; and a later phase, 
with a smaller plan and several renovations, dated to the 5th century AD.” Finds beneath the 
mosaics would obviously provide a terminus post quem, however, these are only partially 
published, and in the reports include ‘sherds of vitreous glazed pottery’, a molded head of a 
terracotta figure, and a small, bronze statuette of Apollo holding a quiver and patera. The 


41 Antioch Archives, 1934 Excavation Diaries, 181. 

* Antioch Archives, 1934 Field Reports, 14. This second phase included plain white pavements in some areas layered 
over the earlier polychrome. The excavators attribute this to a change in taste or trends. 

43 Antioch Archives, 1934 Field Reports, 14-16; Antioch Archives, 1934 Field Diaries, 185-88. 
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Figure 5: View from the northeast of corridor (4) and nymphaeum (5), House of the Boat of Psyches, 1934. Image 
1519. (Courtesy Antioch Expedition Archives, Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University) 


house was fairly straightforward in plan. The initial, third-century footprint consisted of 
three large rooms (1, 2, 3) on a horizontal, east-west axis, opening to a southern colonnade 
(4), which itself opened onto a nymphaeum (5). This central trio of rooms was connected by 
a corridor (7) to a northern suite of rooms (7, 8). Excavations were not completed in the 
northern area beyond rooms 6, 7, and 8. It is thus impossible to make conclusive statements 
about the house plan, and, like most buildings at Antioch, the lack of walls required excavators 
to infer the exact location of certain details such as doorways, thresholds, or windows. For this 
reason, published plans sometimes differ in their assignment of such features, in some cases 
ascribing doorways to certain locations based on what is considered ‘typical’ Roman houses 
or norms.” 


What we can say conclusively about the house is that each of the excavated rooms was paved 
with polychrome mosaics and each of these mosaics was unique. Generally, the style of the 
pavements continued the Hellenistic artistic tradition found throughout many of the mosaics 
at Antioch and nearby sites such as Zeugma and Palmyra.“ This style included Greek themes, 
the illusionistic treatment of patterns, and large, decorative borders. The central figural 
panels were overwhelmingly naturalistic, often relying on a single viewpoint for perspective, 
and made use of stone and glass to create painterly-like color modeling—effects that have 
prompted many scholars to call the mosaics ‘paintings in stone’. The sheer quantity and 
variety of pavements in the house makes it impossible to provide here a detailed description 


“4 Levi 1947, 167, fig. 63. Note that the orientation on Levi’s published plan is incorrect. 

45 For example, see Kondoleon (2000c, 72, fig. 5), wherein the plan illustrates a doorway located on the northern wall 
of Room 2, as opposed to Levi (1947, 167), which does not place a doorway in this location. 

46 Dunbabin 1999, 160-86; Huskinson 2004, 135-37. 

47 Becker and Kondoleon 2005, 26. 
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Figure 6: Nymphaeum basin, with eros riding a dolphin and fish swimming below, House of the Boat of Psyches. 
Princeton University Art Museum y1940-437a-e. (Photograph by L. Lieberman) 


of each scene and its iconography. For that, one can consult Levi's volumes and subsequent 
scholarship. As has been observed previously, however, the mosaics in general do display an 
overwhelming reference to local place. Newby describes this characteristic of Antiochene 
mosaics as conveying a ‘message about the delights and history of the local area’.* 


Rather than analyze each individual scene, we will provide a brief orientation to the mosaics 
and the experience one may have had when encountering a space. A visitor to the house 
might enter from the west into the colonnade on the way to one of the three main rooms or 
the nymphaeum to the south (Figure 5). The colonnade was paved with a series of three figural 
mosaic panels, spaced evenly down the length of the corridor, depicting two symplegma (an 
erotic entanglement) scenes along with the figure of an ithyphallic dwarf.” The colonnade 
opens south onto a nymphaeum—a fountain with five semi-circular niches. The basin of the 
nymphaeum was paved with an aquatic mosaic, which showed a series of erotes riding dolphins 
on a white ground (Figure 6). In perfect symmetry, the erotes are each facing to the viewer’s 
right and left, with the exception of the middle eros, who is in a frontal pose. Four of the 
cupids hold fishing rods, while one holds a torch. Notably, these erotes and dolphins would 
have been under water, given their location in the basin of the nymphaeum, perhaps creating 
a visual illusion that they were indeed swimming. 


48 Newby 2007, 187. For previous discussion of local themes in this house see Kondoleon (2000c, 71). For local themes 
in Antioch mosaics more broadly, see De Giorgi (2016 152-53), Huskinson (2004, 143-44; 2005), and Newby (2007). 

4° As has been noted by Kondoleon (2000b, 71, n. 19) and Levi (1947, 183-85), the hermaphrodite and satyr symplegma 
pavements were very likely derived from sculptural groups of the same subject, often found in gardens of Roman 
houses. A fragment of a sculptural group of these figures was found in the theater at Daphne, now in the Hatay 
Archaeological Museum, Antakya (inv. 1327), suggesting a possible local reference. On this group see Retzleff (2007) 
and Vermeule (2000, 92-93, fig. 2). The ithyphallic dwarf was an apotropaic device, warding off the evil eye, and the 
hermaphrodite has also been understood this way. See Ajootian (1997, 231-33). 
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Figure 7: Europa and the bull mosaic, room 1, House of the Boat of Psyches. Baltimore Museum of 
Art: Antioch Subscription Fund, BMA 1937.129. (Courtesy Baltimore Museum of Art, photograph 
by M. Hood) 


Figure 8: View from northeast ofroom 1 to corridor (4) and nymphaeum (5). (Courtesy E. Gruber) 
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Figure 9: Okeanos and Tethys, room 1, House ofthe Boat of Psyches. Baltimore Museum of Art: Antioch 
Subscription Fund, BMA 1937.126. (Courtesy Baltimore Museum of Art, photograph by M. Hood) 


To the north of the colonnade and nymphaeum was the nucleus of the house comprising three 
central rooms. These spaces are traditionally identified as triclinia due to the arrangement of 
the pavements, which follow the typical T+U pattern found in many Roman dining spaces.” 
The central and largest of the three rooms (1) was also the most sumptuous, containing a 
roughly 5m? mosaic floor with nine separate panels displaying a rich combination of technical 
skill, illusionistic techniques, and familiar iconographic tropes used in new ways. The focus 
of this room was certainly the main figural panel depicting the abduction of Europa by Zeus 
in the form of a white bull (Figure 7). Although not a direct allusion to Antioch, the Europa 
scene may have referenced the broader region, given that Europa was a princess of nearby 
Tyre in Phoenicia.” This panel faced away from the wide doorway and toward the back of the 
room, so a visitor would gaze down at the scene while reclining on a dining couch (Figure 8). 
Although the choice of scene is notable, more visually appealing is the illusionism created by 
the trompe l’oeil border surrounding the Europa scene, which mimics an ornamental, coffered 
ceiling. Illusionism also occurred in several of the geometric side panels, further emphasizing 
the sense of depth, as well as highlighting the workshop’s skill and, subsequently, the 
homeowner’s wealth. The same visual techniques were not employed in the remaining figural 
panels in the room, which comprised a series of busts bordering the Europa panel on the 


5° For a discussion of assigning rooms like these as triclinia at Antioch, see Huskinson (2004, 138-40). 
5! LIMC 4, ‘Europe |’, nos 125-45. 
52 Ovid, Metamorphoses 2.833-75 
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Figure 10: Pegasos 
and the nymphs, 
room 2, House of 

the Boat of Psyches. 
Hatay Archaeological 
Museum inv. 841, 

(© Dosseman, 
Wikimedia Commons, 
CC BY-SA 4.0) 


south. Greeting a visitor at the doorway was a large pavement depicting the busts of Okeanos 
and his consort Tethys, which was framed on the right by a medallion containing a veiled 
figure (Figure 9). Okeanos and Tethys, like other watery themes, were common subjects at 
Antioch, and this scene in particular appeared with frequency. Shown from the shoulders up 
on a white background, the figures are recognizable from their common iconography. Tethys’ 
two wings rise from her forehead with a serpent coiling around her neck, while Okeanos 
sports wet, thick locks and a shaggy beard and two lobster claws sprout from his forehead. 
Although this panel lacks the complex illusionism created by the trompe l'oeil border of the 
Europa scene, it instead suggests the figures of Okeanos and Tethys rising from the water, 
familiar from the nymphaeum mosaic. 


Progressing to the smaller, western room (2), a visitor would encounter a familiar, but slightly 
different scene: mosaics arranged in the T+U shape with a large, figural panel in the center. 
Given the room’s narrower shape, this space likely held less furniture, perhaps one couch 
on the northernmost geometric panel. Here, the main panel depicted Pegasos standing in a 
marshy area with a raised hoof being attended by two nymphs or muses, one brushing his 
mane and the other offering him food (Figure 10).5° Like the Europa panel, this scene also faces 
the back of the room (north), meaning a visitor might ponder the scene while seated. The 


53 For Okeanos and Tethys at Antioch, see Wage (1986). For the subject more broadly in the East, including at Zeugma, 
consult Campbell (1979, 82) and Dunbabin (2013, 155, pl. 42-45). 

5 Antioch II 1938, 184; Levi 1947, 172. Excavation photos reveal that the pavements in this room have undergone 
significant wear; see Antioch II 1938, pl. 34.47, for a photograph of the more complete central figural panel. 
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Figure 11: Boat of Psyches, room 3, House of the Boat of Psyches. Hatay Archaeological Museum inv. 846. Princeton 
image KS-8043. (Courtesy Antioch Expedition Archives, Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University. 
Photograph by G.E. Kidder Smith) 


Pegasos panel is poorly preserved, but it is possible to make out the women’s heads and the 
upper portion of Pegasos, who stands in the center partially obscured by one of the nymphs. 
Although most of the other panels do not survive, the portions of a wide border surrounding 
the figural panel remain, which depicted a peacock pattern. 


Entering the third and final of the main rooms (3), a visitor would confront the by now familiar 
arrangement of pavements in the T+U pattern. Once again, the central panel was the focus 
of the composition, but in this case, it faced towards the southern doorway rather than the 
dining couch, a difference that could be noted as straying from the what is often considered 
the norms of Roman spatial decoration. The main figural scene depicted the so-called ‘Boat 
of Psyches’, with two nude psyches, identified by their butterfly wings, ‘driven’ by a winged 
Eros holding a torch (Figure 11). The psyches are possibly swimming or walking through 
water, indicated by horizontal, wavy lines, and their wings may be acting as sails.“ This exact 
scene is unusual in earlier iconography, particularly mosaics.” When Psyche does appear in 
pavements at Antioch, it is more often as she disarms the sleeping Eros.** In other media, Eros 


55 E.g., Dunbabin 1999, 305-307. 

56 Antioch II 1938, 184; Levi 1947, 176. Huskinson (2002-2003, 157) argues that images such as the Boat of Psyches were 
‘theatrical’—partly due to their over-the-top nature—and thus ties them to the sense of theatricality in the mosaics 
of Antioch. 

57 LIMC 7, ‘Psyche’, nos 69-71. 

58 See, for example, the pavement from the House of the Drinking Contest, now in Hatay Archaeological Museum (inv. 
1021); see also Dobbins (2000, 53-57). On the iconography of Psyche at Antioch, see Lauritzen (2020). 
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Figure 12: Lycurgus, room 3, House ofthe Boat of Psyches. Hatay Archaeological Museum inv. 844. Princeton 
image KS-8037. (Courtesy Antioch Expedition Archives, Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University. 
Photograph by G.E. Kidder Smith) 


can be found directing chariots of animals, namely dolphins, panthers, or lions, and both Eros 
and Psyche are sometimes seen commanding and pulling chariots bearing Dionysos.” The 
choice here, to depict swimming psyches in water, seems a local twist on the earlier trope, 
once again alluding to the natural resource—water—that is so vital to the region and at the 
same time providing a point of humorous conversation. 


A guest to this room, however, might stop before even making it to the central panel. Greeting 
visitors at the entrance, to the south of the Boat of Psyches scene, was a row of three panels 
depicting Dionysian themes. In the central panel was Lycurgus, shown nude and bearded, 
struggling with the enveloping vines, an ax at his feet (Figure 12). Lycurgus, a reported enemy 
of Dionysian cult, is recognizable by his wild hair, beard, robust body, as well as his active 
efforts to chop down or fight off the vines. He is flanked on the left by additional Dionysian 
themes, such as a satyr reaching out to a lion’s mane. The right panel depicts Apollo and 
Daphne, which Kondoleon has identified as a topographical reference to the local springs of 
Daphne.“ 


5 For Eros drawing chariots see: LIMC 3, ‘Eros’, nos 878-83; LIMC 3, ‘Eros/Amor, Cupido’, nos 380-86; LIMC 7, ‘Psyche’, 
no. 70. The closest parallel though is with the Berlin Gem, in which two psyches pull a chariot driven by Eros; see Levi 
(1947, 176). 

9 LIMC 6, ‘Lykourgos’, nos 75-81. For another instance of Lycurgus, Dionysiac themes, and an Eros/Psyche scene, see 
Unit A of the villa rustica in the Paphlagonia region (Tiilek and Mercan 2016). For more on Dionysiac themes in 
Antiochene mosaics, see Huskinson (2004, 140-41). 

8 Kondoleon 1995, 170-74; Kondoleon 2000c, 71; Levi 1947, 211-14. For Apollo and Daphne in the region, see De Giorgi 
(2016, 152-53). 
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Beyond the core rooms of the house 
and to rear of the plan was the suite of 
three rooms. The corridor (7) was paved 
with geometric square and star pattern 
mosaics while each of the larger rooms 
had notable figural panels. The narrow, 
eastern room (6) contained a partially 
preserved marine mosaic featuring a bust 
of Tethys surrounded by fish and a ketos 
(sea monster), all on a white background 
(Figure 13). A starkly different style and 
composition from the Okeanos and Tethys 
mosaic encountered in the main portion of 
the house, this reoccurrence of the subject 
emphasizes the popularity of watery 
subjects. Excavation reports suggest that 
the room may have had a nymphaeum on 
the east wall, unifying the decoration in 
the room with its purpose.” 


The larger room to the west (8) contained 
a unique banqueting scene of Opora, 
Figure 13: Tethys and marine creatures, room 7, House of Agros, and Oinos, the personifications 
the Boat of Psyches. Baltimore Museum of Art: Antioch of the harvest, the fields, and wine, 
Subscription Fund, BMA 1937.118. (© Nrswanson, respectively, who are identified by Greek 
Wikimedia Commons, CC BY-SA 4.0) inscriptions (Figure 14). The composition 

is familiar from other banqueting scenes 

found throughout Antioch: the figures of Opora and Agros recline on a kline, while Oinos, 
wearing a satyr suit, approaches from the right. Both Opora and Agros are extremely rare in 
Greco-Roman art, making this the only known joint appearance, a visual innovation therefore 
distinctly Antiochene. Here, both figures wear vegetal crowns and Opora holds a harvest 
bounty in her lap, emphasizing the abundance of the local land.“ The remainder of the 
scene further emphasizes abundance and luxury. In front of the kline is a three-legged table, 
decorated with the heads of lions, drinking vessels on top, and a krater in front. Agros holds a 
drinking vessel in his left hand, and the satyr seems to be offering another vessel (perhaps to 
Opora?).© The overall composition, especially with curtains radiating from a central pilaster, 
along with the satyr-costumed Oinos, evoke the theater. Indeed, Elderkin argues that this 
panel was based on a fragment of a Hellenistic comedy, Opora.“ The second panel was a simple 


€ Stillwell 1961, 52. 

8 For other representations of satyr suits in Antioch mosaics (i.e., actors wearing satyr costumes), see Gutzwiller and 
Celik (2012, 116) and Huskinson (2002-2003, 147-50). 

TIMC 1, ‘Agros’, no. 1; LIMC 7, ‘Opora’, no. 5. 

® Depth is more fully rendered with indications of trabeation behind the central pillar. It is difficult to identify the 
space of this particular scene, such as dining room inside of a grander home or a theatrical space. Levi (1947, 187) 
suggests that this is a tent, the historical aulaea suspensa, where this dining is taking place. 

6 Elderkin 1936. On the theatrical nature of the composition, see Huskinson (2002-2003, 145). 
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Figure 14: Opora, Agora, and Oinos, room 8, House of the Boat of Psyches. Baltimore Museum of Art: Antioch 
Subscription Fund, BMA 1937.127. (Courtesy Baltimore Museum of Art, photograph by M. Hood) 


geometric pattern of peltast shapes, indicative of a panel that would have been underneath 
dining couches.” 


Even this brief review of the mosaics, confirms that the mosaics in the House of the Boat of 
Psyches were complex in subject, style and iconography. While many of the pavements were 
what Smith terms ‘self-referential’, alluding specifically to their physical place, culture, or 
history, they achieved this effect in different ways. Whether juxtaposed with unusual other 
subjects, executed with intentional illusionistic effects, or found in an unexpected space, the 
mosaics confirm that even subjects and themes centered on the surrounding locality were 
not one-size-fits-all, prompting the question: who chose these particular representations and 
why? 


Antiochene identity and the House of the Boat of Psyches 


In order to understand better the patron of this house and the decorative program that person 
made therein, we must consider the issue of identity and, by extension, the region. Notions 


€ This same pattern is found in Room 3 of the house, where a dining couch would have likely been located. For more 
on dining practice and space, see Dunbabin (2003, 11-35). 

68 Smith 2011, 11. Discussing the mosaics from the House of Cilicia found at Seleukia Pieria that depict the province of 
Cilicia and personifications of local rivers, Smith argues that such images reflect the desires of the patron, who was 
proud of their special associations with the surrounding area. 
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of identity for any individual or group of individuals, however, is a fraught subject, no matter 
the time or place. This is certainly the case when we consider Roman identity. Over the course 
of the last three decades in particular, studies of Roman identity have considered notions 
of cultural change. These modes of cultural transformation have included Romanization, 
creolization, hybridity, syncretism, globalization, bilingualism, and others. Many of these 
models have been criticized for a number of reasons, ranging from their narrow emphasis on 
members of the elite class, to being overtly Eurocentric in in their theoretical framework.” 
While we recognize that there are bound to have been a number of methods of cultural 
change operating in Antioch, we will not focus on a specific approach here. We do, however, 
want to think about Roman identity, and how it may or may not have been expressed in 
Antioch, along with how Antiochene identity might have been conceived in the High Imperial 
period. As such, we must strive to avoid adopting a dualist approach (i.e., do these mosaics 
exemplify ‘Roman’ or ‘Greek’ identity?), as it will inevitably fall short of really understanding 
identity, especially in Antioch.” Further, it must be remembered that there was no ‘ideal’ 
type of ‘Roman identity’ in the ancient world, given the permutations of identity across the 
Mediterranean and beyond.” 


Before examining the identity of the owner of the House of the Boat of Psyches, it might be 
helpful to consider some important aspects of identity that were seen throughout the Roman 
world. First and foremost, identity is a discourse and, by its very nature, it is fluid.” Indeed, 
the variability that inevitably occurred in Roman identity led to a ‘discourse of Romanness 
within which a multitude of experiences could be created’. Second, identity is constructed, 
especially through the personal choice of an individual.’ Material and visual cultures, as the 
products of deliberate choice, are thus intimately tied to identity.’° As we will see, Antiochene 
visual culture was ‘not just [a] passive carrier of meaning but constitute[d] people (and 
history) as well’.” Further, when considering visual and material cultures, there is always 
a performative aspect to individual identity. A person can make the choice to showcase a 
particular identity, taking agency over their personal presentation.” Third, while there is 
certainly individual identity grounded in personal choices, there is also a wider collective 
identity that these individuals and their families are a part of, which ties similar people 
together through shared qualities.” In this vein, one thing that binds a group together, at 
least spatially, is their connections to place and the community that is formed there. Clarke 
notes that ‘a place, as experienced by people, has a significant past, the stories of which are 
told about the place and its inhabitants, [which] is what gives it a distinct identity’.® Finally, 
with all of these factors in mind, identity is often aggregative, joining all of the elements 


© Haeussler and Webster 2020; Kampen 2014; Papaioannou 2016, 31; Revell 2016, 48; Wallace-Hadrill 2008, 3-37; 
Zuiderhoeck and Vanacker 2017, 2. 

7° On the Eurocentrism of these approaches, see Papaioannou (2016). 

71 On the dualist approach, see Zuiderhoek and Vanacker (2017, 4). 

72 Revell 2009, 193; Revell 2016, 32; Woolf 1998, 245. The same could be said of even Pompeii, especially before the 
Romans, as the city was a cultural crossroads of Oscans, Samnites, Greeks, and others. See Wallace-Hadrill (2011). 

73 Revell 2016, 16, 41; Zuiderhoek and Vanacker 2017, 5. 

74 Revell 2009, 193. 

75 Kampen 2014, 405; Papaioannou 2016, 32-33; Revell 2016, 12; Wallace-Hadrill 2008, 7-9; Wallace-Hadrill 2015, 177. 
76 Revell 2016, 12, 16. 

77 Versluys 2015, 165. 

78 Hélscher 2004; Versluys 2015, 165. See also Powers (2011) on the choice of wall ornaments in Pompeian houses by 
their patrons. 

79 Revell 2016, 20; Zuiderhoeck and Vanacker 2017, 4. 

80 Clarke 1999, 18. 
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related to the choices associated with identity to create what could be considered a unique 
expression of self and group.* For Antioch, there was also a wider cultural koine in antiquity, in 
which there was a common cultural language that was tapped across the Mediterranean, such 
that commonalities could be recognized, but with inevitable variations along the way.” Thus, 
identity expression, especially in a place such as Antioch, with its various cohabitating ethnic 
groups, combined various elements of different cultures to create a novel visual culture and 
built environment (especially domestic structures) that must have set it apart from other 
parts of the Roman world in the High Imperial period. 


Identity in the Roman East has been extensively discussed by scholars over the last few 
decades, in order to parse out how the inhabitants expressed their notions of individual and 
collective selves.* Some parts of the East are easier to parse than others. For example, identity 
expression by local elites in Greece during the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD has often been 
described as ‘bicultural’, in which an individual could vacillate between outwardly appearing 
‘Greek’ or ‘Roman’. One figure that fits this bill is Herodes Atticus, a member of a prominent 
Athenian family that traced its lineage back to Herakles. Herodes, however, through a number 
of episodes throughout his life (from marrying a prominent Roman woman from Italy to 
becoming consul in Rome in 143), was able to straddle the lines between these two identities. 
Indeed, his villa at Eva-Loukou in Arcadia not only included mosaics that tied him to the 
local landscape (e.g., depictions of the local Ladon River and Herakles laboring around the 
Peloponnese), but also incorporated architectural features only seen on the Italian peninsula 
in the late second century (e.g., large-scale water-displays and vistas employed in maritime 
villas). Herodes’ self-expression through the built environment of his villa signals to us how 
he viewed himself, how he presented himself to others through his personal choices, and how 
he fit into the wider imperial apparatus at the time. 


While identity expression can be clear cut, as in the case of Herodes, in Antioch we have a 
much different situation. Due to the confluence of different groups of people living together 
and drawing on a shared past, we seem to have in Antioch, at least in part, a poly-ethnic 
identity, a framework proposed by Revell for the populations of the Roman West.8 In such a 
conception, ‘communities possess multiple levels of ethnicity, that which is dominant is based 
upon the situation, the one which is appropriate for that particular circumstance’.®’ Further, 
one only needs to consider ancient Greek identities, which were multivalent, depending on 
the situation, since Greeks had identities tied to their polis, ethnos, and federation, along with 
other intra-Hellenic and pan-Hellenic groups. We could consider a modern parallel, such 


5! Versluys 2015, 165. 

8? Papaioannou 2016, 35; Revell 2016, 36, 79; Woolf 1994, 117. 

83 For example, see Adams and Roy (2007), Alcock (1997), Andrade (2013), Ball (2016), Butcher (2003), Eliav et al. (2008), 
Fisher (2020) Goldhill (2001), Gruen (2011), Heyn (2010), Huskinson (2000), Millar (1993; 2007), Newby (2003), Raja 
(2013), Sartre (2005), and Whitmarsh (2010). For critiques of Millar and Ball in the region of Syria, see Yegiil and Favro 
(2019, 709-10). 

84 Gleason 2010. 

85 Rogers 2021, 98-108. 

86 Revell 2016, 41-60. 

87 Revell 2016, 48. See also Revell’s discussion of Roman ethnicity, especially in the West (2016, 19-40). We can, 
however, look to other parts of the Roman world for helpful clues to an individual’s perception of their own identity. 
For example, at Pompeii, in the House of the Baker (VII.iii.30), the famous painting of the magistrate doling out bread 
to three individuals speaks to the importance that this magistrate gave to his public liturgies, enough so that he 
included a painting of the episode in his home for his friends and family to admire. See Clarke (2003, 259-61). 

881 uraghi 2014; Malkin 2001; Revell 2016, 48. 
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Figure 15: Photograph of the personal office of Dylan K. Rogers. (Photograph by D.K. Rogers) 


as someone who identifies today as a Virginian, Southern American, Catholic, in addition 
to being an American Classical Archaeologist who works throughout the Mediterranean 
basin, as one of the authors of this chapter does. While he does not outwardly present those 
identities at any given moment, if you were to go to his office, you would encounter a can 
of Virginian peanuts, a portrait of Dolly Parton, an icon of the Virgin Mary, and evil eyes, 
along with countless books on Roman archaeology (Figure 15). One shudders to think of what 
archaeologists of the future would make of such an assemblage in an attempt to reconstruct 
his identity. They might conclude that such an identity was complex and nuanced, with many 
layers that may seem at odd with each other, but speak to this identity’s fluidity, personal 
choice, its collective nature, and that it coalesces to create something unique. 


How, therefore, might the patron of the House of the Boat of Psyches have understood his 
own identity? This is arguably a fraught exercise, attempting to assign identity to an idealized 
individual in the past, but it is helpful in understanding how Antiochene identity might have 
manifested itself through one artistic medium. As we saw earlier in our discussion of the 
mosaics, there were a number of different myths depicted, many of which express personal 
choices and ties to the specific place and surrounding region. The picture that emerges 
from examining the mosaics closely and collectively is an image of an elite Antiochene who 
subscribed to a poly-ethnic identity. While there does not seem to have been an obvious, 
cohesive iconographic program throughout the house, the patron chose to present something 
that is familiar on its surface (especially in the recognizable Roman-style mosaics), but layered 
with polyvalent meanings that help us to understand better how this individual might have 
conceived of himself. 


8° On the caveats of identifying an idealized individual of the past, see Revell (2016, 9). 
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Figure 16: Pegasos and 
nymphs mosaic. Now 
underneath Museum Hotel 
Antakya, Antakya, Turkey. 
(© Dosseman, Wikimedia 
Commons, CC BY-SA 4.0) 


Of particular note in these mosaics are the clear ties to the local area—a common trait in the 
houses of Daphne. Scholars have previously stressed this element of the mosaics of Antioch, 
especially for collective identity and finding a sense of belonging in the area through visual 
culture. The myths of Apollo and Daphne and the Judgment of Paris, which Antiochenes 
claimed occurred at Antioch, are excellent examples.” Scenes tied to the local area were 
clearly a common koine for Antioch writ large, but not for the wider Roman world, which 
further stresses the different mode of identity expression here. Instead of depicting Pegasos 
with Bellerophon, as was the norm in other parts of the empire, in room 2, Pegasos was 
shown with the nymphs, an allusion to the fact that Pegasos would often create springs by 
striking his hoof to the ground, including the famous Hippokrene spring on Mount Helikon 
in Boeotia (Greece). Recent excavations in Antakya, the modern town built upon ancient 
Antioch, have revealed a larger and better-preserved version of the same scene, which also 
included personifications of Boeotia and Helikon, along with the Muses, who were known to 
inhabit Helikon (Figure 16). While this recently found mosaic visually references a spring 
in Greece, images of Pegasos and the nymphs were, in fact, found throughout the Roman 


°° See above, n. 48, as well as Hales (2003, 184-85), Huskinson (2005, 258-59), and Newby (2007, 204). 

9 On the traditional iconography and literary tradition of Bellerophon taming Pegasos, which was reported to have 
taken place at Corinth at the Peirene fountain, see Robinson (2011, 27-64). For more on Helikon, the Muses, and 
Pegasus, see Robinson (2012). 

°° The mosaic, found during the construction of the Museum Hotel in 2010, is currently being published by Prof. 
Hatice Pamir (Mustafa Kemal University). The mosaic, adorning the middle of a triclinium, depicts Pegasos being 
attended by nymphs at a spring. The threshold of the room includes depictions of three panels that illustrates ties 
to the Greek mainland: personifications of Boeotia and Helikon; eight Muses; the Muse, Kalliope, presenting a scroll 
to the poet, Hesiod. 
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world, emphasizing that Pegasos could create springs on his travels, not only in Boeotia.” 
The House of the Boat of Psyches pavement, therefore, was not a generic depiction of Pegasos 
and nymphs, but a record of springs created by Pegasos right here in Antioch. We are told 
that the nymphs famously inhabited the springs of Daphne, and the Antiochenes believed 
that their luminous waters were begun by Pegasos himself—a past that is celebrated in this 
pavement.” Further, in room 8, the depiction of Opora, Agros, and Oinos make clear allusions 
to the fertility of Amuq Plain—which not only supported the inhabitants of ancient Antioch, 
but presumably also fed into the commercial activity of the city, in effect supporting its 
important position in the Roman world as an imperial capital.” While the ties to local myths 
and activities inevitably created a sense of social cohesion and pride, the mosaic program 
might reveal something more. In the House of the Boat of Psyches in particular, we find a 
situation that was truly unique (and to some eyes perhaps odd) and not seen elsewhere in 
Daphne and Antioch. As such, the house and its decorative program not only celebrated local 
pride and a shared past, but also prompted viewers to question and think more fully about 
why the patron chose such subjects and in such a configuration. 


Indeed, there is also be something to be said of personal choice in this house. It is important 
to note that these mosaics were permanent manifestations of identity, unlike other portable 
expressions of identity, which means that the deliberate choices on the part of the patron 
would remain on the floors of this house until the 5th century, when they were covered up 
with new white mosaics. In terms of the iconography of the mosaics, the marine themes 
present have elicited discussion in past scholarship has discussed the celebration of the famed 
streams of Daphne, as most of the rooms have mosaics that depict mythological episodes tied 
to the sea or water.” But perhaps more could be suggested. While Daphne is not Seleukeia 
Pieria, the harbor of Antioch, we could insinuate that individuals residing at Daphne were tied 
to commerce connected the sea, such as trade. In fact, there are a number of panels that also 
referenced mobility, a key component of trade, such as the eponymous Boat of the Psyches, the 
erotes riding dolphins, or Pegasos, the winged horse that flew across the ancient world. Further, 
it should be noted that because Daphne was physically far away from the actual shore of the 
Mediterranean, it is interesting to find so many allusions to the sea (unlike, say, an individual 
today who lives on a small island, their house awash with marine-themed decoration). As 
such, it would not be out of place for someone active in a marine-related business, the source 
of his wealth, to incorporate allusions to the sea in his home, a demonstrable expression of 
his own identity. His personal choice to include Okeanos and Tethys twice, in addition to 
Europa and the Boat of Psyches, has the potential to indicate more about his profession. The 


°3 On the iconography of Pegasos and the nymphs, see: LIMC 7, ‘Pegasos’, nos 72-80; Blázquez and Cabrero 2012, 48-49. 
In addition to Helikon, Pegasos was also known to have created a spring at Troizen (Pausanias 2.31.9). 

°4 On a number of occasions, Greek myths were reappropriated for Antioch, grafting new meanings on to these 
episodes for the Antiochenes. For example, the Judgement of Paris was believed by the Antiochenes to have taken 
place in Daphne and thus appeared in mosaic form in the Atrium House. See Cribore (2007, 26) and De Giorgi (2016, 
152-53). Further, there are local versions of toponyms common in the Greek world, such as the Ladon, which is a 
river known in the Peloponnese, but also in Antioch. Ladon was reported to be the father of Daphne. See Kondoleon 
(1995, 170-73). Such variants not only stress Antioch’s Hellenistic, and thus Greek, origins, but also imbued the place 
with a localized sense of identity. On the relationship between the waters of Daphne and Antioch to the nymphs, see 
Libanios (Oration, 11.240-43). 

95 On the notions of fertility in this mosaic, see Newby (2007, 191). 

% Kondoleon 2000b, 71-74; Newby 2007, 189-91. See also Huskinson (2002-2003, 153), who argues that in addition to 
the important local waters, the marine themes have the ability to evoke aquatic pantomimes that took place in the 
local theater. 
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fertility of the surrounding region is 
again suggested by the Opora, Agros, 
and Oinos panel, perhaps furthering 
this argument. Even today, wealthy 
merchants often celebrate their line 
of work in the decorative programs 
of their homes and offices. One only 
needs to think of Aristotle Onassis, 
the famous ship-owning magnate 
and owner of Olympic Airways, who 
was often shown in his office with 
models of ships and airplanes behind 
him (Figure 17). Visually, this personal 
choice in decoration immediately 
offers more information about Onassis 
as an individual. While we do not have 
the same type of readily apparent 
imagery in our Antiochene house, 
perhaps there is something more to 
all of these panels celebrating fertility 
Figure 17: Aristotle Onassis in his office, Athens, Greece, 1960s. and marine life. 
(© Elios Patronikolas, Wikimedia Commons, CC BY-SA 4.0) 


The identity of a home owner, though, 

is more than just mosaics. Naturally, it 
is problematical to assign an identity to an individual based solely on the pavements of their 
house without any other evidence, including small finds, wall decoration, etc. We do, however, 
have an interesting glimpse into the life of a member of the elite of Antioch in the late 3rd 
century. The choice in and combinations of iconography point to a uniquely Antiochene 
example, one to which we should not presume to assign simple ‘Greek’ or ‘Roman’ elements 
of identity, because the mosaics here seem to suggest someone who straddles these cultures. 
We need to imagine that the patron, active between AD 235-312, even if he was of Macedonian 
or Syrian decent, was inevitably a Roman citizen, especially after the promulgation of the 
Antonine Constitution in AD 212. Although he had what we can call an ‘Antiochene’ style house 
in terms of its mosaic decorations, just like anyone who exemplifies a poly-ethnic identity, 
at certain times different identities become more dominant—and thus more outwardly 
recognizable.” Therefore, while our patron clearly identified as Antiochene in the comfort of 
his own home, might he have been more identifiable as a ‘Roman’ when he offered sacrifice 
or incense in honor of the emperor in the civic center of Antioch? In the Roman Empire, 
it is clear that identities that were not stereotypically ‘Roman’ were incorporated into the 
growing imperial machine, ‘in effect creating and recreating local identities’.?* Indeed, the 
visual culture of Antiochene identity was something not seen anywhere else in the Roman 


9? Revell 2016, 48; Zuiderhoek and Vanacker 2017, 4. A modern parallel today is the fact that a number of indigenous 
and immigrant groups often have separate identities in the home (where individuals can speak their native language 
with each other) versus when those people interact with members of other groups outside of the home. For an 
example of this phenomenon, in addition to other aspects of identity formation and presentation by immigrant 
groups in modern Israel, see Heilbrunn et al. (2016). 

°° Revell 2016, 60. 
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world—one that celebrated its local history and place, integrating the idioms of indigenous 
and foreign cultures. 


Conclusions 


In attempting to reconstruct the identity of the patron of the House of the Boat of Psyches, 
we have begun to understand better what it meant to be an Antiochene in the 3rd century AD. 
While previous studies have focused less on any elements of a Syrian or Semitic identity for 
those commissioning mosaics, we must now, given the current state of Antiochene studies, 
not discount the fact that there was probably a strong indigenous presence throughout the 
city and chora.” As a parallel, Borgia has recently demonstrated through funerary inscriptions 
in the neighboring province of Cilicia, even after the centuries of trade and contact, no 
matter if they were indigenous or originally foreign, by the Roman period those living in the 
region identified themselves as ‘Cilicians’.!° We must, then, imagine a similar mode in our 
case study: these mosaics and their patron were Antiochene, although the individual could 
have indigenous, Greek, or Roman origins. But the material evidence left behind celebrates 
the local place and a shared past.!°! Still, while this anonymous member of the local elite 
participated in wider and more collective expressions of identity, he also set himself apart 
from others in the area to create a unique domestic decorative program. 


Although we should describe the mosaics of the House of the Boat of Psyches as Antiochene, 
there is one final point to consider about identity: its ambiguity. In the Roman East, at the 
literal crossroads of empire, how can the modern scholar effectively evaluate fluid identities, 
especially when considering that ‘so much depends upon the perception of background and 
belonging rather than a rigid norm’. The notion of perception is important. One is reminded 
of a story told by Calvino of two different perspectives while visiting an ancient eastern 
city: the camel driver coming in from the east will see a foreign Greco-Roman city, while 
an individual sailing in from Italy would see something altogether alien and exotic, with 
different architectural forms and camels. What would a Roman from the Italian peninsula, 
then, make of the mosaics in the House of the Boat of Psyches during their visit to this posh 
neighborhood in Antioch?™ Inevitably, they would not immediately make the connections 
to locality and a shared past of Antioch, in a similar way that an individual not well versed in 
literary sources of the time might have difficulty reading mosaics in the Roman West.!° But 
the familiarity of the artistic form would certainly be familiar to our Roman visitor. As such, 
Antiochene identity helped to bridge the gap between East and West—creating something not 
seen anywhere else in the Roman world. 


°° Of note, though, Newby (2007, 199-202) has argued that some mosaics in Antioch portrayed Assyrian elements, 
considering especially figures known from lost ancient novels. 

100 Borgia 2020, 64. See also Smith (2011), who argues for a similar conclusion through the mosaic program of the 
House of Cilicia at Seleukia Pieria. 

101 In a similar vein, see also De Giorgi (2019), who argues that the decoration of funerary stelai from this area are 
inherently Antiochene in their iconographies. 

102 Vegiil and Favro 2019, 709. 

103 Calvino 1974, 18; cited by Yegiil and Favro 2019, 710. 

104 we should easily imagine that visiting Romans would have visited the houses of Daphne. The neighborhood was a 
tourist attraction, in part because of the Sanctuary of Apollo, and we know that a number of emperors themselves 
visited the sanctuary. See Ball (2016, 177-79). 

105 For more about reading mosaics in the Roman West, see Revell (2016, 79). On shared themes between the eastern 
and western halves of the Mediterranean during the Roman period, see Fowlkes-Childs and Seymour (2019, 6-7) and 
Parrish (2017). 
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